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THE KANOONGVILLE TRAGEDY. 


3 
LITTLE BILL. 


“ WEM SYKES’S old woman is gone, boys,” and as Kentuck, a tall, 
swarthy-looking man, entered the store of Squire Southgard —a 
gentleman from Connecticut, who combined the duties of magistrate, 
store-keeper, dentist, and corn-doctor in the rich diggings of 
Creek in El Dorado county — with this announcement, a hush almost 
painful fell upon a noisy crew of miners who were crowding around 
the big fire-place in the Squire’s store on a dark, sleety, snowy day in 
the mountains of California in 1850. 

“What’ll the bairn do?” at length exclaimed Scotch Charley, 
breaking the silence. 

“ What about our clothes, gentlemen?” squeaked out a shrill voice, 
from a sharp-featured but fierce-looking and wiry little man who 
stood near the fire ; and then followed a discussion which showed 
very noble and fine traits of character, and much true manhood from 
many a rough-looking inmate of the Squire’s quarters. The crowd of 
miners was mostly composed of those who had emigrated to Cali- 
fornia immediately on the breaking out of the gold fever. Though a 
heterogeneous mass, culled from almost every walk of life, with many 
desperate characters among them, yet the earliest settlers of the 
mines were men of earnestness and energy. ‘They were not addicted 
to the meaner and lower vices, such as lying and stealing, which after 
the arrival of the “Sydney ducks” and the immense immigration that 
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came in 1851 and after, made the name “honest miner” a satire and 
areproach. At first men who were capable of meanness and evil ways 
to get a living, hung around the small taverns, the saloons, dance- 
houses, and gambling hells which infested every mining and trading 
village in the State. There they plied some device to pluck the 
miner and ease him of the hard-earned results of his toil ; but the 
toiling, industrious men, who endured hardships in the mines, and 
worked in hopes of a future, were generally honest and true. 

The bairn to whom Charley alluded was the son of Jem Sykes and 
his wife, who lived on the Cation —a bright, manly little fellow of six 
years of age, who only needed to be what he was, a child, to become 
a petted favorite of the hardy miners. 

“Jem Sykes’s old woman,” as Kentuck styled her, was the only 
woman living within six miles of Cafion creek ; and one of two only 
within a score of miles, who having lawful husbands, and working for 
a living, were reputed “all right.” The other was known as “ Marm 
Devine,” and lived in Kanodéngville, about six miles off — the faithful 
and industrious spouse of a man who, at times industrious and good- 
hearted, when under the influence of liquor became almost a fiend 
incarnate to his wife and neighbors. 

**Jem Sykes’s old woman” was also the washer-woman for the 
miners “all round them diggins,” and as her charges were regulated 
by California prices, she was rapidly accumulating money. Her hus- 
band, however, was perfectly willing to be supported by her industry. 
He had no vices, and almost as few virtues ; he was a “ne’er-do-weel,” 
a lazy fellow, yet of such imperturbable good-humor that every one 
seemed to have a half liking for him, especially as he was obliging 
enough to do anything for a neighbor, though nothing for himself or 
family. But his wife was an important member of the community ; 
and it was a momentous question that was put by Captain John 
Fleming, “Sir—and thar’s no one can say a word agin him, sir,— 
fur he came from North Carliny, sir—and his fam’ly is well known, 
sir”’— the wiry little fellow who felt anxious about his clothes being 
properly washed. 

It may seem strange to any one living where mothers and sisters 
and female friends are found at every turn, that the announcement of 
the death of so humble an individual should produce such a sensation 
as this did ; but in California from 1849 to the fall of 1851, where for 
months the genial smile of a true woman, or of even a decent woman, 
was hardly to be seen, when the arrival of any female, save those 
who disgraced their sex, was hailed with delight, it was not strange. 
Men, even men of culture and refinement, when living away from 
women, or only in contact with the vile, seem to become brutalised 
and bestial. When one unfamiliar with such scenes visits sucha 
society that has been deprived of female associates for a few months 
only,‘he is inexpressibly shocked. In a week he is perfectly at home ; 
but even then, virtue in a woman is sacred to him. It matters not 
what her visage or her garb may be, association with a true woman 
becomes a new motive-power in his life, and the arrival of one im- 
mediately tends to lift a community of men out of the mire. The writer 
-has known strange scenes enacted when a virtuous woman came to a 
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camp — guns fired, processions formed, and all the honors shown ; 
and there was hardly a miner who would not impoverish himself, tak- 
ing the very means of supplying his daily food, to “salt” the pan the 
dainty fingers of same female visitor to his “claim” would pretend 
to wash in for gold. 

The discussion at length began to assume a practical form. 

“My name, gentlemen, is Captain John Fleming, sirs,” said that 
worthy, “and I have seen that woman washing clothes day after day, 
sirs ;and an industrious and hard-working woman she is, and well worthy 
consideration, sirs ; seeing as she is a good woman, sirs, and is a hard 
working woman, and should have a helping hand to sustain her noble 
character, sirs ; that is to say —if, sirs — she, sirs —had not—I mean 
to say, sirs—a hard-working woman —that is — was — if, sirs, she 
had —was, I say emphatically, Jem Sykes’s widow, that is, Jem Sykes 
has my most profound sympathy in his deep affliction — when — when, 
sirs, she might have worked less hard, sirs —and made — made, 
sirs,”’— looking around very fiercely,—“ yes, sirs, made more money. 
But being a good woman, all our hearts must warm up to her, sirs, 
and her defenceless progeny — that we must all feel —that some — 
some, sirs, public— yes —yes, sirs, that’s it— some public action 
should be taken; and to that effect, you may book me down for ten 
ounces, for the use and benefit of that urchin, Jem Sykes, that is, 
Mistress Sykes’s boy ; and there it is”— and he threw down very em- 
phatically a buck-skin purse partly full of the metal they had all come 
to seek. 

Disjointed and disconnected as the Captain’s speech was, it went 
straight to the hearts of those who listened. They all knew the 
Captain and just what he wanted to say, and though there were little 
peculiarities about him, yet the straightforward, independent tone, 
the kindly heart he had often exhibited, and above all the manly 
courage which always characterised him, joined to his hatred of every 
little meanness, had endeared him to all who knew him. He wasa 
recognised leader ; and somehow his speeches, always disconnected, 
got at the point very directly at last. Those who were in the store 
knew the Captain’s claim was not the best on the creek, and the ten 
ounces in all probability “sized his pile.” His action stimulated 
others, until quite a sum was raised and deposited in the hands of the 
Squire. 

While this was being done, the attending physician, Dr. Armstrong, 
came in. He was achoice specimen of the pretenders that swarm 
in our western country, and infested California in its early days—a 
rough, ignorant farrier from Illinois, who had gained his title “ Doctor” 
at his former trade, and carried his authority to physic horses and 
dogs a grade higher, and attempted to do the same for men. At his 
entrance there was a silence, and a scowl crept over the faces of the 
most uneducated of those present, for even in them there was an un- 
defined misgiving that to him might partly be imputed the cafion’s 
loss. The Doctor was not a man easily abashed. He always rose 
with an emergency, and he was not unequal to this occasion. He 
took in the whole thing at a glance. Coolly drawing near the fire, he 
drew off his gloves, warmed his hands for a few moments, and then 
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stretching himself up to his full height, said, as if resuming an inter- 
rupted conversation,— 

“Yes, gentlemen, Jem Sykes’s old woman is gone. She died of 
numony—yes, aggravated numony. I tended her day and night; 
all was did that could be did: she was purged and blistered. Who 
says them ain’t good in numony? I sot by her bed-side, she took my 
hand in hern, she did —she said, she did —‘ Doctor, you’ve done all 
you could.’ I tried castor oil, but it didn’t go ; I tried mustard poul- 
tices, but they didn’t work. The numony reached the third stage in 
nine days, gentlemen, and thar’s no hope then. She’s dead, gentle- 
men, dead on this here drizzly, sleety day, when the cold got to her 
through the cracks, and the rain dripped on her one night, me not 
knowing on it; and what can a man do when natur is agin him? 
And thar’s her poor boy, gentlemen, a-crying-of his eyes out, and we 
here deliberatin’ — yes, a deliberatin’.” 

The Doctor saw the allusion to the boy had struck the right chord, 
and his tact showed him it was time to leave. He left. Many 
wavered in their doubtfulness and murmured a good-bye to his own ; 
others were completely convinced by his “numony,” others by the 
remedies used. The Captain merely set his teeth together and in- 
audibly murmured to himself, “The fool! I guess he killed her.” 
But the thought of the boy was uppermost in all their minds, and soon 
the discussion again began as to what was to be done with him. At 
length it was decided that the future should ‘take care of that, as the 
funeral must be first attended to. 

Two days after this the funeral was to take place. The news that 
a “good woman” had gone to her rest, had flown almost with tele- 
graphic speed. The creeks, gulches, and cafions near Cafion creek 
were emptied of their sturdy sons. All the mining camps anywhere 
in the vicinity were well represented ; for almost every man who heard 
that a woman who maintained her womanly honesty in those times, 
was dead, felt she deserved this mark of respect. Around the little 
house groups of miners, clothed in their best toggery, stood silent and 
affected. As the cry of the orphan was now and then heard calling 
on his mammy, tears would glisten in their eyes. As the hour for the 
funeral drew near, a man and woman were seen walking down the 
road together. It was Devine and Marm Devine from Kanoéngville. 
As she passed —a large, elderly female, with nothing attractive in her 
appearance — every hat was lifted in involuntary homage. She entered 
the house. For the first time little Bill Sykes ceased the low, plaintive 
moan, which sometimes rose to a cry of “ Marmy, Marmy, oh Marmy!” 
and looked at the large, ungainly woman. In a moment there seemed 
to be an electric sympathy between them. She opened her arms, and 
leaving the side of his mother, the little fellow glided into them, and 
with a tired, weary look laid his head on her shoulder, with the cry of 
“‘Marmy.” Her womanly heart yearned over the little waif. Her 
own tears streamed down her cheeks and mingled with his as she 
brushed his hair from his little forehead and showered kisses on it, 
and took him to the door. He looked out with great wondering eyes 
at the crowd of men, then nestling his head on her shoulder, closed 
them and was at rest in sleep, while rough but tender hands lifted the 
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pine coffin and bore it away to the grave where “ Betsy Sykes, aged 
45 years,” was to lie until the resurrection morn. It was but a plain 
pine-board that bore this record. Captain John Fleming, looking at 
it a few days afterwards, conveyed it to a painter friend of his and 
had the words “ A Good Woman” added, saying at the time, “It is 
true, sir, she was a good woman. It may, sir, stir up Jem Sykes to 
do something, sir — and it will comfort that orphan, sir —that urchin, 
Bill Sykes, as he stands by his mother’s grave, sir—and can under- 
stand what it means, sir.” 

The scene at the funeral had determined the future of the boy. It 
was after solemn debate decided that Captain Fleming should act as 
his guardian, and invest the money, amounting to $1500, for his use. 
The father was a mere nonentity in the discussion, and made no re- 
sistance to the decision of the miners. Bill Sykes himself would not 
leave the arms of his adopted mother. He clung to her all the day, 
crying “Marmy, Marmy!” if any one attempted to take him away ; 
and when at length it became necessary for “‘Marm Devine” to ac- 
company her husband home, nothing could separate the two; so 
horses were procured, and the family of Devines with their new 
charge conveyed to Kanodngville, a deputation of miners accom- 
panying them. 


II. 
MarmM DEVINE. 


The town of Kanodngville is now neither what it was, nor where it 
was, at the time our story opens. Its very site was changed in 1851, 
when a great fire devastated the whole town, sparing but a few houses. 
Up to that time it had been situated on a side-hill between two gulches, 
with a long narrow street running through it. The houses stood on 
each side of this street. They were very primitive-looking, as all 
California houses were at the time. Some few were built of logs and 
were solid and substantial; but most of them of a rude and rough 
kind of shingle. The rooms in the houses were separated by only 
a thin partition of muslin, so that no conversation could be carried 
on without being heard over the whole house ; and when a candle 
was lighted in any of the rooms at night, the shadows thrown on the 
valls sometimes revealed strange scenes. 

When the town, which had been an important mining place, was 
burned down, those most interested laid out the site of a new town 
immediately above the old one. It was a beautiful situation, on a 
fine plateau from which one of the two gulches which ran by the old 
town originated ; the other took its rise miles above. The new town 
was also built in a more substantial manner. Saw-mills had been 
put up in the meantime, and neat, and in some cases picturesque cot- 
tages, with large grounds for gardens and orchards, were found in 
the suburbs ; while in the main business part large stone and brick 
buildings made their appearance. Through all its vicissitudes since 
then, Kanodngville has borne the appearance of a substantial p!ace. 
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But it is with the old town we have now todo. The home of the 
Devines was in a two-story “shake” (or shingle) house. No one 
but themselves lived in it. Next to it, on the south, was an alley 
some fifteen feet wide, and on the corner of this alley opposite was 
a large round canvas-covered house known as the “Round Tent.” 
This was a gambling-saloon. The bar was fitted up in what seemed 
in those days magnificent style; there was a flood of light from 
candles and lamps of various kinds at night. On one side was 
a large and splendidly executed picture of Samson and Delilah, 
drawn without much regard to the amount of costume on either 
figure ; in the centre a large mirror, and on the other side a wine- 
glass-rack, filled with glasses of various hues and patterns, which glit- 
tered in the light which fell from every side. Round the room were 
ranged tables, which, on the night we are speaking of, were groaning 
with the weight of coined gold and silver and gold-dust. At some of 
them were seated women, gorgeously dressed, with jewels flashing on 
neck, arms and fingers, and their eyes glittering almost as brightly, and 
ready to assume any shade of feeling or emotion their keen-sighted 
tact might teach them best suited to attract their unwary victims 
from the mines. Some of these women were accomplished, even 
elegant in their manners, and could throw the charm of intelligence 
and refinement into their conversation, They knew every means by 
which men could be enticed to ruin, and shrank not from any act 
that would bind victims to their wiles. The soft and luxurious atti- 
tudes of languor they could assume might in a moment be changed 
to the fury of a tigress, if they thought their victim could be 
frightened more easily than cajoled. At the other tables men pre- 
sided, for the faro-bank, the rouge-et-noir and poker tables needed no 
other lure to attract the crowd. A boy or so—boys in years, but 
old men in cunning, deceit and trickery — sat before bare tables, 
with their little games of thimble-rig or three-card faro. In one 
corner of the room a stand was erected, and a band of musicians 
took their places upon it. Among these musicians were men 
famous for their talent in the older cities, and some whose names if 
now mentioned would recall the memory of men distinguished in 
their art in New York, Baltimore, and other Atlantic cities. For 
no expense was spared to secure good musicians. Their duties were 
arduous after nightfall, but their pay was enormous. If they had 
been frugal they might have amassed fortunes ; but who was frugal in 
those days in California? The men and women of the gambling 
saloons were the aristocracy of California in its earliest years, they 
gave tone to the social life ; and when were gamblers frugal? Their 
money came easy, and was spent as freely as it came. Scores and 
scores of hard-working miners came to town every Saturday night, 
with the whole of their week’s earnings in their pockets. Some came 
to send part to the wife and children at home ; some to their fathers 
and mothers who had sacrificed everything to send their son where 
in a short time the means of support for a whole lifetime might be 
gained ; others just enough to buy a week’s provisions. On Sunday 
evening they returned to the mines and their work, their coarse fare and 
horrible abodes, no money in their purses, none sent as intended, in 
del for their week’s “ grub.” 
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Back again of the Round Tent was a dance-house. Within its 
walls vice held regal sway. Here it did not pretend to hide its most 
hideous forms behind glitter or show. It sought its victim only 
after he had first pitied, then endured, and was ready to embrace it. 
Music alone, of all the enticements so freely used at the Round 
Tent, was used here to entice. It stood far enough away from the 
rest of the town to be in the dark at night, and fearful tales were 
told of young men who had left the Round Tent late at night, and 
whose stiffened forms had been found in the morning, while rumor 
pointed to the dance-house. But it still stood there, and even in the 
town the sounds of the violin, and of sturdy feet keeping time to its 
music, were heard from it. A dimly-lighted bar stood in one corner 
of a large room, in which were from twenty to forty women of all 
ages and complexions. A visitor would choose one as a partner in a 
dance, and when that was over, was expected to treat her — that was 
all; but few left with any money. If any display of money was 
made, there was somehow an insult given by the possessor of it to 
one of the “men of honor” who frequented the den, a fight ensued, 
never single-handed, and thére was never money found on the 
corpse. ‘This den was presided over by a man known as Jo 
Brown, who had once been quite a popular preacher. If Jo 
3rown’s house had ever been swept and garnished, if the evil 
spirit had ever been expelled, when he returned he brought seventy 
worse than himself. Yet Jo Brown was in those days a man of some 
importance in Kanodngville. 

It was near night as the party who accompanied the Devines from 
Cafion Creek approached town. The lights were beginning to 
glimmer among the trees from miners’ cabins, from the stores, and 
lounging-rooms of the hotels, such as they were. As they entered 
the house Marm Devine was still bearing in her arms the charge 
which had already won his way to her heart. When old Devine heard 
of the arrangements the miners had made with regard to the boy, and 
the amount subscribed for his benefit, his countenance fell. He had 
learned that a large sum of money was collected for him, and had 
seen with eye of gladness the boy’s evident fondness for his wife. 
His eager fingers already began to itch for that sum ; and when he 
learned that the money was not to be his, if the boy was, more 
especially when he learned who it was that was to stand between him 
and the boy’s fortune, Captain Fleming, he knew full well that neither 
cajolery nor fighting could avail anything there. At first he posi- 
tively forbade his wife’s having anything to do with the boy unless 
the money was placed in his hands. This none would agree to: 
Marm would not agree to part with the boy, and Devine was silenced 
at length, but with rage and bitterness in his heart. From that 
moment the poor little innocent child was the mark of his hatred. 

Devine and his wife were miners. The mines then were generally 
worked by means of rockers, or cradles as they were called. _ A box, 
smaller but something like a baby’s cradle, was placed on rockers, and 
divisions made in it by means of slats of wood nailed to the bottom. 
This cradle sloped upward towards the back a short distance, and 
then the sides rose squarely ; an apron made of flannel, blanket, or 
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sometimes of canvas, was nailed to a frame fitted inside the box, and 
sloped downwards towards the back. A smaller box with bottom 
of perforated iron was fitted on the hinder part of the cradle; an 
upright handle was nailed to this smaller box, and the mining imple- 
ment known as the cradle, rude and incapable of doing much, was 
ready for use. The machine was usually worked by two persons, 
though one could manage it readily. One would dig the dirt con- 
taining the gold-dust and convey it in buckets to the rocker, which 
was always placed on a broad foundation near a spring or running 
stream, and pour it in the smaller box. The other would sit by the 
machine, dipper in one hand and handle of rocker in the other. As 
the dirt was deposited, this miner would begin to rock and pour water 
on the mass. The small heavy particles and loose dirt would go 
through the perforated iron, while the larger stones would remain, to 
be thrown out by the operator. The heavy particles of gold would 
rapidly sink to the bottom or remain on the apron, while the mud and 
small stones would be carried away by the water. Devine was the 
digger, Mrs. Devine was the washer. Their mine was on Whiskey 
Gulch. It was a rich one, and the two might easily have become 
wealthy if Devine had been as frugal or industrious as his wife ; but the 
hard-earned wealth of both was dissipated at the Round Tent. Devine 
had been entrapped into gambling, and no vice has such a fascination 
for its votaries. Every cent he earned, or could get in any way what- 
ever, went to the maw of the insatiate monster. Marm Devine had 
remonstrated, struggled, done everything she could to check him, 
until at last she had settled down into a kind of fell despair, hope- 
less, crushed, having no future, or shutting her eyes to it. There 
was nothing in life for her to struggle for ; and with a grim stoicism 
she had determined to brave the worst, and let the future take care 
of itself. She once conveyed an intimation of what was passing in 
her mind to Mrs. Sykes, when after talking over their common 
troubles, she wound up by saying, “Well, I’ve jist made up my 
mind to grin and bear it, until it comes to the worst.” 

The entrance of little Bill Sykes into this woman’s life was a new 
element, changing its whole color in an instant. She had never 
known the joys of maternity. Her heart perhaps had never really 
been filled with anything to satisfy a true woman’s love. Her hus- 
band to be sure had once kindled the sacred flame, but long years of 
cruel and unkind neglect, and lately base and unmanly usage, had 
well-nigh if not completely quenched it. Now, the mother’s in- 
stinct thrilled through her whole being, and little Bill Sykes became 
an idol upon which she lavished the devotion of a naturally warm and 
loving heart. Nor was it unreturned. The little fellow from the 
moment she took him to her arms at the funeral of his mother and 
pressed him to her heart, seemed to feel that all a mother’s love was 
supplied to him. 
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III. 
DEVINE. 


A new life, as we have said, had entered the stifled atmosphere of 
Mrs. Devine’s being, arousing dormant energies and dormant prin- 
ciples. Her daily life seemed permeated by new influences. Those 
who saw her go to work, noticed that she walked with firmer step and 
wore a more cheerful mien. Jem Andrews said, as she passed by one 
day, “Old Marm Devine is getting younger agin, and purtier too.” 
She had something to live for, and her brave true heart determined 
to live for it. A new passion, too, had sprung up within her: she 
“began to save money. Hitherto she had with a spirit of utter reck- 
lessness allowed Devine to take all the proceeds of their joint work, 
with the exception of barely enough to secure their daily food, and 
squander it at the Round Tent or in drunken orgies at Jo Brown’s, 
where now his nights until a late hour were spent with the criminal 
denizens of that place. Already suspicion had begun to attach his 
name with their deeds. Some very disreputable acts at Brown’s 
lately had begun to rouse the citizens of Kanodngville and the 
miners, and it needed but little to start one of those episodes in 
California life in which an excited and determined community rise 
in their wrath and commit deeds that afterwards leave a stain on 
the soul and sting in the conscience. When a community once 
began a crusade of this kind, it was very summary in its dealings. 
In a moment the obnoxious ones were banished without trial or 
warning. Resistance was worse than futile—it was madness: the 
only safety was flight. These paroxysms of virtue were very spas- 
modic, and their violence was generally proportioned to the rapidity 
with which the flood had swollen. Bad men generally threw them- 
selves into it, led it, and thus saved themselves, often at the cost of 
those far better than themselves. The passions once aroused, the 
objects ef attack were not always rightfully and justly chosen: private 
prejudice and private resentments took advantage of the excitement, 
and crowds were hurried into avenging the petty injuries of private 
persons. But there had been a growing feeling against Brown’s place, 
justified to the minds of many by the deeds of lawless violence com- 
mitted by its frequenters. Brown and his crew had felt this to be the 
case, and while taking precautions to defend themselves, began to 
grow uneasy. 

In the meantime Mrs. Devine’s new life began to dawn upon her 
husband as something very strange ; and as he could not account for 
the change in any other way, he began to grow jealous. Bill Sykes’ 
living with them had drawn frequent visitors to the house, for he was 
felt to be the especial care of the Cafion Creek miners; and when 
any of them went to Kanodngville they always called to inquire about 
little Bill, and many a nice little nugget was placed in his little 
hands by the hardy miners who called to see their protégé. All this 
Marm Devine carefully preserved for the boy, of course keeping it 
secret from her husband. - Often, too, a nugget of larger size than 
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usual was found in the rocker, and Marm Devine would secretly add 
that to the store of the little orphan. 

Devine’s jealousy could not fix upon any one person. When half 
intoxicated he would grow maudlin and talk of his suspicions among 
the besotted set with whom he associated, or drop hints of them to 
any who would listen. Jem Andrews inconsiderately raised his sus- 
picions one day to fever-heat. “You're a fool!” said Jem to him. 
“Tf I were the wife of an old bloater like you I’d have a dozen better 
men than you a long time sooner than this, dod rot you!” There 
was no man in the camp, however, Jem Andrews included, who had 
the faintest idea that Devine was right. Marm Devine’s life was too 
well known to them. There had been inconsiderate fellows who had 
attempted liberties ; but they were repulsed so firmly that the actors 
had told on themselves, and such attempts had not been renewed? 
The devotion of the child to her had aided the esteem in which she 
was held. 

The night Jem Andrews had thus spoken saw Devine about the 
streets of Kanoéngville making night hideous. Some of those who 
feared his jealous craze might lead to mischief took the pre- 
caution to soak his pistols in water. He went home about mid- 
night. Little Bill was fast asleep ; Marm Devine, as was her custom, 
sitting by his bedside. Staggering to the door he threw it open, and 
seeing his wife alone, he deliberately went up to her, and drawing a 
pistol, pointed it at her. It snapped. Alarmed, she snatched the 
sleeping boy from his bed and strove toescape. He stood by the door 
and prevented her, upbraiding her with her unfaithfulness in brutal 
words, to which she answered nothing except to ask, “ With whom do 
you suspect I am doing wrong?” His suspicions had really found 
no object. It was, to use Jem Andrews’ saying, “a general suspi- 
cion,” so without deigning to answer he strode around the house 
breaking the furniture and threatening men who had been in the 
habit of coming, pretending, he said, to see the boy. At last with a 
sudden dash he rushed at her, seized the boy, and gave him a blow 
that knocked him bruised and senseless. 

The attacks on herself Marm Devine had borne without a murmur ; 
but when she saw the bleeding, senseless form of the only thing that 
had brought a ray of light into her life for years, all the fury of 
those pent-up years blazed out in an instant. Marching up to the 
drunken brute, she snatched the pistol from his hand, and seizing him 
by the throat with an energy before which he quailed, she silently led 
him to the door, opened it, and thrust him out, turning the key upon 
him. Then picking up the still insensible boy, she bathed his head 
and staunched the blood, and watched by him until morning. Those 
who saw her next day, saw that over her face, still buoyant, a settled 
determination had crept. She still remained at the house, continued 
her work at the mining claim, and went about her duties as the 
wife of Devine ; but there was ever in her face, in her motions, an air 
of quiet determination which puzzled and overawed her husband. 

At first after this he became more sober and attentive to her; but 
he felt the last lingering spark of regard for himself was gone. He 
then set himself to work to find some evidence of her unfaithfulness. 
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It was in vain. He continued his drunken sprees, his attendance at 
Brown’s, his gambling away all the money that came in his pos- 
session, but Marm Devine’s store was increasing fast. The claim had 
begun to pay amazingly. Large nuggets made their appearance in 
the upper box, and the amount of smaller gold in the cradle at the 
end of the day’s work was so great that Devine’s suspicions as to any 
abstraction from the sum made had never been excited. One day, 
with the first dipper of water Marm Devine had poured over the dirt, 
she saw in a lump of clay quite a good-sized bit of gold. Taking it 
in her hand she found that the supposed lump of clay was a beautiful 
nugget, weighing, as she afterwards discovered, about twenty ounces. 
Any such discovery in the mines was a source of great excitement ; 
crowds would flock to see it, and it became the wonder of three days 
at least. In the excitement of obtaining this nugget, Marm Devine 
forgot her usual reticence. In an unlucky moment she showed it to 
one of the miners who visited the house to see the boy. He commu- 
nicated the fact to his partner confidentially, and soon through a suc- 
cession of confidences it was known all over the town. 

In the evening Devine was at his usual place, dancing with the 
Mexican girls, drinking the “ forty-rod,” as it was called in California. 
One of the loungers-by went to him during a pause in the dance and 
asked him about the nugget. Devine had not heard of it. Others 
joined in the conversation, and soon Devine began to think there was 
something in it. He left the dance and drew near the bar, where 
Brown was watching him with keen eyes. When his victim drew 
near, he whispered in his ear, “ Devine, I expect your old woman’s 
got that nugget; you know she works the rocker. You make her 
give it up or wring her neck,”—then speaking aloud —“ Come, take 
a drink, old fellow ; big strikes, you know, ain’t made every day.” 
Devine drank again and again, but instead of growing more noisy 
and frenzied as usual, he grew silent. Thought was busy. He 
began to think he was on the point of unravelling a mystery. 
He half guessed the truth. “Ay,” said he to himself, “she’s 
going to make off, and is saving money to do it. Dang the brat 
that came in between us! I'll wring #s neck.” With this idea 
he began to drink more and more. ‘To his listlessness and apathy 
succeeded a delirium of passion: he suddenly broke out into a volley 
of oaths about killing some one, and left. 

But his drunken fury was regarded as nothing more than usual ; 
the music did not cease, the heavy tread of the dancing miners, the 
loud laugh of the girls as they were whirled round and round the 
room, the clink of the glasses at the bar, the call of the musician to 
the excited and whirling crowd, the drunken vociferations, all con- 
tinued. Faster and faster grew the music ; faster and faster flew the 
dancers, gliding among the crowd, thumping against each other, 
cursing, swearing, until with a sudden screech the violin stopped, and 
the dancers thronged to the bar to drink. It was just after Devine 
had left ; and Brown, leaning over the bar with a half-suppressed 
laugh, said to the barkeeper, “ Dan, there’ll be some fun down at 
old Devine’s to-night.” 
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IV. 
THe Rounp TENT 


The Round Tent was in full blast when Devine passed by. Sounds 
of delicious music floated to his ear, the lights flashed in his eyes, he 
heard the clink of gold and silver, ‘the call of the bankers, and the 
silvery ring of female laughter. Even in that moment, when jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, all inflamed by the liquor he had drank, were boiling 
in his breast, where the sneer of Brown was still rankling, he could 
not resist the temptation. He entered the tent, and staggering with 
a wild and excited air to a faro-table, threw down a gold coin upon a 
card, and won. The result detained him. Again and again he won; 
and soon the game, from the recklessness with which he played and 
the luck which followed all his bets, became a matter of absorbing in- 
terest to those who stood at the table. The pile of “slugs ”— octa- 
gonal fifty-dollar pieces — rapidly increased before him. His face was 
pale ; but the liquor he had drunk, with the passions which were 
raging within, gave his countenance a peculiar look which has never 
been forgotten by those who observed him that night, as he betted 
and won, and still won until the hand of the banker trembled as he 
dealt the cards. 

The excitement was only at this table however: the other tables 
were surrounded by their group of betters. Occasionally one of the 
girls from Brown’s would force her way to the table and throw down 
her coin, and if she won, continue until at last the whole was gone ; 
if she lost, then back to Brown’ s, to gain another stake, only to go in 
the same way. The three-card faro and thimble-rig tables were 
almost deserted. Occasionally a green-looking fellow would look on 
at the manceuvrings of the boy-banker, then suddenly put down a 
small piece of money, and sneak off when it was lost. There was at 
one of these tables a young man of about eighteen years of age. 
He was a natural-born gambler, the son of one of the musicians. 
He had a fine face, just touched with the evidences of premature dis- 
sipation. His coal-black hair rising up in wavy masses from a pale 
high brow, and features of classic beauty, gave him not only an inter- 
esting but handsome appearance. He was the petted favorite of all 
the women of the place. But what could be expected of one reared 
amid such scenes and influences? Already cold, calculating, heart- 
less, his only delight was to entangle others in meshes of vice. Nap 
Lothair would have been dangerous under the best circumstances: 
here he was a young demon. Near his table, a three-card faro-bank, 
was standing a large, stout man, the very picture of stupidity and 
greed. Without capacity to make money by any business pursuit, he 
was tormented by an insatiable craving for it. ‘Tennie Nevins, as he 
was called, was one of the few who in ‘those days showed the miser’s 
instinct. Not one cent that once came into his possession ever left 
it. He sewed his money up in his garments ; he buried it in place 
after place ; he secreted it in the most out-of-the- way places, and 
fearing it might be found in each, he was daily changing the locality 
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of its secretion. The prodigality of the people by whom he was sur- 
rounded gave him to eat in plenty. He wore the same clothes in’s51, 
when we lost sight of him, as when he came to the diggings in ’49. 
Nap had declared he would get Tennie some of these days. He 
said, ‘So much stupidity might stand the gambling-tables for some 
time, but his miserly greed for money would tempt him at last to a 
big figure.” Tennie would nightly come to the Round Tent, where 
he would watch with the intensest interest the different games. If 
any one was Winning, his little round eyes would fairly beam with 
delight, and a little low chuckle would evince his pleasure ; but when 
the bank won he would turn away with a groan of sorrow. He 
always carried with him a buckskin purse with gold dust in it, and 
sometimes when unusually excited over a losing bank, he had been 
known to drop this purse on a card, but as instantly snatch it away 
again before the result could be known, and hurry off, hugging it to 
his bosom as though it were an old friend whom he had rescued from 
destruction. Nap had determined to get that buckskin purse and its 
contents. What cared he that it might break the poor fellow’s heart 
and sweep away the little sense he possessed? Nap angled for that 
purse. He had spent many dollars in getting his friends to lend 
Tennie money to bet. Tennie always got it changed, and gambled 
with part ; the rest he “sunk.” When the part he decided to gamble 
with was gone, so was Tennie. Nap had spent more time, patience 
and resources to “rope in” the “old fellow” than would have taught 
him some useful accomplishment, but in vain. This night Tennie 
stood by his bank watching the usual loungers throw down their 
small coin on one of the three cards Lothair was manipulating. All 
won, Nap cursed his luck ; Tennie’s eyes brightened every time the 
better won. He drew nearer and nearer the table. “Who'll bet on 
the queen of hearts? the queen of hearts!” cried Nap, in a lazy, half 
drawling voice. Tennie looked at the cards. He saw the queen’s 
face looking out from underneath, as if Nap was unconscious. He 
looked at the back; there was on it a tiny black spot. Tennie 
opened his eyes wider. A better came by: “The queen of hearts,” 
drawled Nap. A voice from behind whispered, “The black spot.” 
The better put his money down on that card, turned it up —it was 
the queen of hearts ; the man won and went whistling away. Tennie 
nervously clutched his purse, drew it from his pocket, put it down on 
the black spot, snatched it away. ‘The queen of hearts! Who bets 
on the queen of hearts?” again drawled Nap. He turned the cards 
up. There was the queen of hearts; she looked so tantalising to 
Tennie. Nap shuffled the three cards, separated them, picked them 
up in his hands, and carelessly turned to speak to some one behind 
him. In doing so the face of the queen of hearts flashed before 
Tennie’s eyes; it was but for an instant. The card went down on 
the table—it had a black spot omit. Tennie’s purse went down as 
quick as a flash, his trembling hands were withdrawn, a smile spread 
over his face, and his nostrils dilated and contracted with his quick, 
excited breathing. Nap looked at him a moment, slowly lifted the 
purse, and said, “Turn the card, Tennie.” He did so. A change 
flashed over his expectant face, he grew deadly pale, great drops of 
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perspiration stood on his cheeks, he looked as one seized with deadly 
sickness —the card was the ten of spades. Nap slowly rose. Ten- 
nie’s eyes followed him until he left the tent, when he burst out in an 
uncontrollable fit of crying, and was led away. A bystander, after he 
left, turned over the other cards: one was the ace of clubs, the other 
the five of clubs ; the queen of hearts was not there. A card dropped 
from Nap’s sleeve as he left the tent, and some one picked it up: 
it was the queen of hearts. Years after, a visitor to the Insane 
Asylum at Stockton saw a lean, spectral form of a man who sat in the 
utmost dejection always, and when aroused by a question from tht 
physician, began to lament his ‘“‘ woful loss.” It was the once portly 
Tennie. 

But this was but one of the scenes enacted while Devine was 
trying to break one of the banks. LEarlier in the evening a number 
of miners from Oregon Gulch had strayed into the room ; all of them 
were young men. Their every movement showed breeding and cul- 
ture, and the irresolute, timid manner of some of them made it evident 
that this was their first visit to such scenes. One of them especially, 
Herbert Woodland, or Herb, as he was better known to his associates, 
attracted a momentary attention. He was not more than twenty-one 
years of age, but a type of manly beauty. His height was about five 
feet eleven inches, well-proportioned, a large head with thick, glossy 
brown hair, slightly curling. His eyes were of so deep a blue that it was 
almost impossible at times to tell their color. His cheeks, ruddy 
with the glow of health and innocence, deepened their hue as he first 
entered. The painted and bedizened women behind the tables, the 
glare of light, the noisy crowd, the excited gamblers, all were new to 
him. He showed that he felt he was treading on forbidden ground ; 
but as he entered the band had commenced, and the music was 
charming: he yielded himself to its sway, and was soon lost in follow- 
ing its beautiful changes. Old familiar tunes followed each other 
and rivetted him to the spot. At length a low plaintive note from the 
cornet broke upon the ears of that crowd, and but few notes had been 
played when every voice was hushed, every step arrested, and every 
arm stayed. ‘The bar was deserted, the tables left alone; the bankers 
ceased their call, and as the old but sweet, sweet melody of “ Home, 
Sweet Home” rolled through the tent, tears rolled down the cheeks 
of many a stalwart man. It brought to Herb’s memory that home 
from which he had not been parted long — only a few weeks. He 
saw parents, sisters, a loved one; the tears gathered in his eyes, he 
raised his hand to dash them away. As he did so he also raised his 
eyes, and they encountered those of one of the presiding nymphs at 
a banking-table. There was a look of deepest sympathy in her face, 
and her own eye seemed to glisten with the liquid light of memories 
of other days. He felt that she had watched his emotion, and though 
he shrank from the thought, he thought too that painted child of sin 
had sympathised with it. It was all over in an instant, but still the 
fancy that there was a link of feeling between them followed him} and 
often during the evening did that look haunt him. 

As the sweet old tune was ended, Herb was addressed by a soft, 
mellow voice: “‘ That was a very beautiful piece of music, sir.” He 
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turned and saw the handsome face of Nap Lothair at his side. In 
those days no one in California thought of introductions. There were 
no social distinctions, no “ puttting on airs’ was allowed — one man 
was as good as another. Of course, Herb knew nothing of Nap, and 
he responded courteously to the remark. Nap resumed: “ It seems 
mean to enjoy this music, simple and sweet as it is, without paying 
for it in some way; and I don’t like to. Let’s take something to 
drink.” It was an adroit way of putting it, for if there was anything 
in this world Herb shrank from more than another, it was the appear- 
ance of meanness. He was on the point of moving towards the bar, 
but he stopped. “Excuse me, sir, but I do not drink anything.” 
“Oh,” replied his companion, not in the least disconcerted, “ neither 
do I much ; but there is soda or lemonade, if you wish. Come.” Herb 
yielded, feeling that it was almost a duty to make some return for the 
pleasure he had received. As they approached the bar, Nap gave a 
knowing wink to the bar-tender, and that personage instantly stood 
in readiness. “A glass of wine and a lemonade,” said Nap. While 
waiting for them, Herb felt his shoulder touched ; a not unmusical 
voice, but with a foreign accent, accosted him: “ Excusez-moi, Mon- 
sieur, but you will take von leetle glass wine wid me?” at the same 
time laying a small, white and beautifully shaped hand on his shoul- 
der, and looking up with those same earnest, liquid, melting eyes he 
had seen before. It was the first touch of vice on Herbert’s person ; 
he shrank and recoiled from it, but he could not insult or harshly 
repel a woman, and he was silent. The woman was not in the least 
disconcerted ; she lowered her eyes, in whose long lashes a tear 
seemed to linger, as with a sigh, pressing her hand to her bosom, she 
exclaimed, “ Ah yes, monsieur, 1 know —I know it all. I saw zat 
you vos von good young man, ven zat sweet, sweet music, zat ‘Home’ 
was played. I von poor bad woman—no good. You tought of 
home, mother, all dear. I, too, hab home — far, far away in sunny 
France.” Herb was astounded, he hardly knew how to act, but he 
seized the glass of champagne placed before him, and clinking it with 
hers, drank it down at a draught and strode away from the building. 

A small group of spectators had witnessed part of this scene, and 
as Herb strode away, Jem Andrews was heard to say, “ Madame 
Pomp ”—a nickname and a curtailment of Pompadour, bestowed on 
this daughter of France — ‘‘ Madame Pomp tried the soft on that air 
feller, and he took amazingly fur the fust time.” While Madame 
Pomp returned to her table, as she passed giving Nap a look, as much 
as to say, “ We’ve hooked him sure— play gently.” Her judgment 
was, alas, too true, as after events showed. It was founded on a large 
experience in such life as California presented. A different result 
was an exception, not the rule; and while such events give rise to 
serious social and moral questions, they can only be answered by the 
future lives of the persons involved. If a young man like Herb 
Woodland could so easily be led from rectitude ; if the more manly 
and generous impulses of his nature laid the very foundation for his 
betrayal into wrong; if his early training, his social position, the 
moral and religious teaching of his surroundings until a few weeks 
before, were submerged at the first temptation : why, to what purpose 
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are all our efforts? parents and friends will seriously ask. We must 
not be diverted from our main purpose now to answer these questions, 
Should we be able to follow this young man’s career, the future might 
be able to clear up the difficulties that seem to meet us, when we see 
him suddenly fall into evil. 


7. 
THE GAMBLER. 


The writer of these sketches has neither the temptation nor the 
desire to exaggerate facts. It is his wish to give a faithful picture of 
scenes that were daily occurring in California during the early period 
of the gold excitement, any one of which might be verified by a cloud 
of witnesses. He has therefore grouped together actual occurrences, 
most of which can be and will be readily recognised by persons still 
living, as having actually occurred in connection with the prime 
object of this sketch, viz: giving some idea of the scenes which 
characterised Judge Lynch’s arbitrament of moral and social evils. 
He does not pretend to say that in all cases the same motives or the 
same Causes were at work ; his desire is to show how great evils are 
likely to be connected with any such arbitrament. He has also 
another object, which may or may not be gathered from the story ; to 
state that object would be to defeat it, but it involves accuracy of 
statement as an absolute necessity. 

While the scenes described in our last chapter were being enacted, 
the faro-table at which Devine had seated himself gradually began to 
be the centre of attraction. His success continued for some time, 
and the pile before him had grown to a large sum. The game being 
an unlimited one, the excited gambler staked and won heavily at 
every turn of the cards. The banker himself began to feel nervous 
and uneasy ; but trained to hide every expression of feeling, nothing 
but an excessive paleness betrayed his emotion. His voice, calling 
for bets, had grown a little husky as he saw his opponent with keen 
eye watch every movement of his hand ; and he soon ceased to speak. 
The spectators too grew too absorbed to make comments, the only 
noise being a suppressed sigh of relief as they saw Devine draw to 
himself pile after pile of slugs. At length Devine, gathering up the 
largest pile on his side of the table, counting it carefully, doubling it, 
and again doubling the second amount, placed it upon a card — 
“straight,” as he called it. The amount was several thousand dol- 
lars. The banker grew slightly paler, and there was a greater tremu- 
lousness about his fingers, but nothing more, as he began to draw. 
Devine’s face was as pale as death, and his whole frame trembled 
violently, while his hands convulsively grasped the sides of the table. 
Slowly the banker drew the cards — one — two — three — four — the 
spectators themselves hardly seemed to breathe. The fifth card was 
turned, and Devine won. 

The,dealer with a curse took out the pack he had been using, and 
throwing it down violently on the floor, trampled it beneath his feet. 
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Taking another from a box alongside of him, he placed it on the 
table and in the faro-box and sat down again to the game. Devine 
began to bet more circumspectly ; but the continuous luck seemed to 
have changed with his last bet. Sometimes favorable, sometimes 
unfavorable, he seemed to retain about the same amount before him 
for along time. Again fortune smiled: a long series of bets were won 
and his pile accumulated largely, while the bank itself showed signs of 
its depletion. Again Devine gathered his money in one heap, counted 
the exact amount in the bank, and ‘covered it,” that is, placed the 
amount from his own pile against the bank’s. It was the grand coup 
d@état of the evening. The bet was an enormous one even for those 
days, and the whole tent was attracted by the buzz that greeted the act. 
The banker sat in his seat like a statue, his nostrils strongly dilated. 
As he began to draw, his fingers pressed nervously on the centre of 
the cards. Devine suddenly sprang to his feet with an oath, drew his 
pistol, exclaiming “ I will have no waxed cards — let me see your box!” 
It was handed him. “ Draw yourself,” said the dealer in a husky tone. 
Devine drew — one, two, three. He had lost all. His pile was rapidly 
counted: it lacked three hundred dollars of the sum in the bank. 
Muttering a curse, he looked around for some one from whom to 
borrow, but in vain ; he saw no eye friendly enough to ask, and no one 
offered. The gambler must have gold to gamble with. It matters not 
how it comes : a gambling debt is a “ debt of honor "— it mus¢ be paid. 
Before this “ debt of honor,” good name, principle, honesty, honor itself, 
have gone down in irremediable ruin. There were no restraints of 
public sentiment and public morality in those days. Apparently there 
was no such thing as sin; and crime was only such as it affected an 
individual or shocked a community. The aggravation of a crime was 
in proportion as it affected a person who was held in esteem by his 
friends. A friendless wretch might be robbed and murdered with 
impunity, though vengeance was sometimes terrible on him who in- 
jured a man who had /rzends. Friends too were not always the result 
of a high, manly, and honest life. Any man with brute courage and 
physical prowess would have troops of so-called friends ready to 
avenge his quarrels or help him in extremity. 

Devine had neither high principle nor great courage to attract 
others ; and he stood alone. He strode to the bar, asked the loan of 
three hundred dollars for the bank. It was refused.. Maddened at 
the refusal, he turned away, and suddenly the nugget he had heard 
talked of as in his wife’s possession flashed across his memory, and 
he hurried across the street to his home. 

Hardly had he left when the occupants of the Round Tent were 
apparently as unconscious of the excitement his large betting had 
occasioned as though nothing of the sort had happened. The sound 
of human voices rolled on like the murmuring of a mighty stream. 
The call of the bankers, the silvery voice and ringing laugh of 
Madame Pomp, the clink of gold, the click of glass against glass, the 
thump of the bag of gold-dust thrown by the miner on the gambling- 
table —all went on as they had before. 

A quick, sharp report broke on their ears. Reports of pisto!s in 
the streets were not unusual then, but this was the sharp ringing. 
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sound of a rifle. Yet this would not have attracted much attention, 
but it was followed by a wild, shrill female shriek, “Oh, my God, my 
God, he has killed me!” then a heavy fall and the affrighted cry of a 
child. The crowd stood for an instant appalled ; then rushing to the 
door, they saw a white object lying on the ground and a few persons 
standing over it endeavoring to lift it up. It was Marm Devine, 
By her side stood little Bill Sykes—both in night-clothes, both 
covered with blood. 

It was soon after Herb Woodland had left the tent, when as he was 
walking up and down the road his attention had been caught by the 
rapid strides of Devine as he crossed the narrow street between his 
dwelling and the Round Tent. As he continued his walk and ap- 
proached Devine’s house, he heard loud and excited talking, but had 
not heeded it much; until at length the door was suddenly thrown 
open and shut again, and as Mrs. Devine attempted to descend the 
steps he heard the report of the rifle, the scream of Marm Devine 
and the cry of the little boy. He hastened to the spot, and it was he 
and Devine, fully sobered now, who stood over the prostrate form and 
endeavored to raise her from the ground 

Herb had been educated for the medical profession, and his skill 
was now called into requisition. Assisted by those who came from 
the Round Tent, Marm Devine was tenderly and carefully conveyed 
to her bed. An examination of the wound showed that there was no 
hope. Madame Pomp ministered with her own hands to the dying 
woman, staunched her blood with her costly handkerchiefs, bathed 
her brow in the rare perfumes from her own toilet, supported her 
soiled head against her rich dress, and showed that the last remnants 
of a womanly nature had not entirely flickered out in the child of sin. 

“Oh, Nan, Nan,” exclaimed Devine as Herb told him the last 
scene was drawing near, “has it come to this that I should kill you!” 
He bowed his head upon her and wept great, hot, bitter, scalding 
tears. She raised her arms, placed them around his neck, and with 
faltering voice said, “I never wronged you, as your wife, dear ; but 
this is my fault—all my fault—tell them so. Doctor, tell them that 
dying I said it was my fault. Oh, Devine, if then — then — when you 
stayed at home and was sober, after striking little Bill, I had only 
done right — loved you as I should —then you would not have gone 
wrong again! , Oh, tell them all it was my fault!” She closed her 
eyes, gave one short cough, the blood gushed from her mouth over 
the rich lace of Madame Pomp’s dress, and Marm Devine was no 
more. 

For once all was still in the Round Tent. Most of the lights had 
been extinguished ; the tables had been cleared ; but the crowd that 
assembled was immense. Every available space was occupied by 
men, who spoke with bated breath and but few words. A “good 
woman” killed, murdered in cold blood, by her husband —a “ good 
woman” taken away ; and her deeds of kindness to sick and unfortu- 
nate miners, her care of little Bill, her purity amid the impure and 
unholy surroundings of her life, were spoken of, and many a threat 
against Brown and his house was muttered that night. ‘They had one 
of their sudden attacks of “legal right.” It was before California had 
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been admitted as a State; and any blessing that organisation and 
law might have conferred upon others in the Territory, had not yet 
reached the mines, where each community did that which was right 
in its own eyes. 

During the time of waiting in the Round Tent a sort of organisation 
had been improvised, the object of which was “to punish crime and 
stop vice,” as its preamble vauntingly asserted ; and they only waited 
to know the result to arrest the offender in this case. Brown well 
knew that such organisations never stopped at any half-way measures, 
and his cunning was at work, not to stem, but to direct the tide of 
popular opinion that it might not visit his own head. 

When Marm Devine breathed her last, Herb stepped over to the 
Round Tent and made the announcement. He told them of the 
dying scene, of Devine’s contrition and remorse, of Marm Devine’s 
dying request, and left them with the feeling that all young men have 
of the triumph of the right. 

The officers who had been appointed by the organisation entered 
the room where Devine was sitting by the dead body of his wife. 
They arrested him “in the name of the miners and citizens of El 
Dorado County.” He heard them with an apparently stupid indiffer- 
ence. He still sat in his seat by the bedside, and two of their number 
were detailed to remain. The group remained silent, with the excep- 
tion of a deep groan that broke from Devine when he turned his face 
towards his wife. Little Bill Sykes rested his head in peaceful and 
innocent slumber upon the guilty bosom of Madame Pomp, who 
remained in a constrained and cramped position for hours, lest a 
movement might awaken him to grief, and she wept bitter tears of 
remorse over her wicked life that forbade her taking the little orphan 
to her home and heart. 


VI. 
THE TRIAL. THE SENTENCE. THE EXECUTION. 


The organisation mentioned in the last chapter, felt it their duty 
promptly to inform the residents in the vicinity of their action, and 
the intended trial of a man accused of the murder of a “good 
woman ”—his own wife. Early the next morning the miners for 
miles around were seen gathering in bands and taking their way 
towards Kanodngville. ‘The claims, the cabins, the gulches, were 
deserted for the day, and before ten o'clock at least five hundred men 
had assembled together in the streets All business was suspended. 
Little groups were standing around discussing the event which had 
summoned them, ‘There was a general feeling that some decisive 
action would be taken, and there was a united wish that whatever 
might be done should be done calmly and deliberately. 

At the call of a crier and the sound of a gong the people flocked 
to the Round Tent, which had been metamorphosed into a court 
room. The tables had been taken from the walls and so placed that 
they served for a platform on which might be seated judges, jury, the 
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prisoner, and a few others, When the Tent was crowded as full as it 
could hold, a young lawyer— Jett, as he was called — mounted the 
platform in his miner’s garb and addressed the silent and expectant 
crowd. He said :—‘“ Gentlemen: the painful occurrence which has 
assembled us here is known to you all. In the absence of all proper 
legal authority for the punishment of crime, it is not only right, but 
the bounden duty of a community to organise for self-protection, 
When the crime, upon the examination of which we are about en- 
tering, was committed, the citizens of Kanodéngville organised them- 
selves into a committee for the purpose of investigating it properly, 
and of meting out to the criminal such punishment as a jury of his 
fellows might deem justifiable. It is not for me to say one word as 
to the nature of the case which you are called upon to try. I am re- 
quested to say to you that a competent judge and jury shall be se- 
lected by you and sworn to the best of their ability to do justice to 
the prisoner, and at the same time to do that which shall hereafter 
secure peace and quiet to the town. You are now requested to nom- 
inate some one for judge.” 

There was a low murmuring among those present until some one 
arose and nominated Captain John Fleming as presiding judge. The 
Captain objected strongly, not only as knowing nothing of law, but as 
being interested — his boy being a party. ‘“ We want a man strong 
in truth and honesty, brave and above reproach,” said the man who 
nominated him ; “we do not want lawyers but men to judge this 
case "— and so Captain John Fleming was inducted Judge. 

The Captain ascended the platform: “Gentlemen,” said he, “I— 
you — that is—this is a—a trying and responsible position, gen- 
tlemen ; and I will —I will —that is, gentlemen, I must incline to 
mercy —that’s it, gentlemen — we must be merciful.” No one ob- 
jected. A jury of twelve, selected with care from the miners, were 
appointed. Young Jett was named by Judge Fleming as counsel for 
the defence ; and “ Buck,” likewise a mining lawyer, for the pros- 
ecution. Both of these gentlemen have since made an honorable 
name in the courts of California. 

All the preliminaries being settled, and judge and jury being sworn 
with uplifted hands —a Bible not being procurable at all— the Court 
procéeded to the trial. 

Judge Fleming with a trembling voice, but with unusual coherency 
of speech, addressed the prisoner, who had been brought on the plat- 
form through a rear door. “Sir, you have been arrested for the com- 
mission of a crime the commission of which has fallen on this com- 
munity with startling effect. We feel that something should be done 
to deter others who are equally criminal among us — the very root of 
the evil must be abolished — and your crime, if proved, will neces- 
sarily bring to view the sources whence spring these evils. Pris- 
oner, stand up.” Devine with a calm composed air arose, his face 
pallid and careworn, but betokening no great emotion of any kind. 

When Captain Fleming alluded to the probability of the investiga- 
tion bringing to view the sources of crime in Kanodngville, it wa3 
hardly noticed then, but remembered afterwards, that one or two men 
who had been long known as habitués of Brown’s dance-house, be- 
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came very attentive, and when he concluded, as silently as possible 
left the house. The judge then asked the prisoner, “ Guilty, or not 
guilty?” Devine said, “Captain— Judge—I am guilty of having 
killed my poor wife ;” here his sobs prevented his speaking for a few 
moments, “ but,” he at length resumed, “I am not guilty of the crime 
of murder.” The latter part of this was spoken in a clear, manly 
voice and was heard in every part of the tent. Its effect was favor- 
able for the prisoner, and as he sat down a buzz of approval was 
heard all over the court. One or two more of Jo Brown’s gang left. 

The prosecuting attorney said but little. After stating the case, he 
proceeded to show what punishment was due to such a crime if wick- 
edly and premeditatedly committed. Death was too good for such a 
one ; but there were circumstances which might take this case out of 
their hands, he said, and leave it to the slow and uncertain chances 
of the law. That must be determined by the evidence. He would 
make no appeal to the jury until the evidence had been brought out. 

The counsel for the prisoner spoke longer. He began to warm up 
in his defence. “ My client, gentlemen, has in an outspoken and 
manly way told us he was moved by no malicious feeling in this act : 
that while guilty of the deed which has terminated this good and use- 
ful woman’s life —a deed which he deplores with a despair which 
could find relief in the most awful punishment you could inflict — he 
is yet guiltless of that criminal intent which constitutes the crime of 
murder. It will be my duty, and it lies in my power, to convince you 
that at the time the rifle was fired, it was to all human appearance 
impossible to kill the victim who fell. It is true, appearances are 
against him ; but we must believe justice and truth will finally pre- 
vail in aiding you to make up your minds.” 

The first witness that was called was little Bill Sykes. He had 
stood by Captain Fleming during the first part of the trial, with a 
fearing and trembling look ; and as he stood before the jury, his little 
frame was convulsed with sobs. 

“Little boy, listen to me,” said Buck, in a kind and sympathetic 
voice which seemed to attract the child’s attention directly. “ Now, 
little Bill, can you count?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Count ten, then.” The boy did as desired. 

“Who taught you to count?” 

“Marm Divine,” with a trembling voice and tearful eye. 

“Did she teach you anything else?” 

“ Yes, sir, a great many things.” 

“Did she teach you to be a good boy?” 

“Yea oe.” 

“What did she teach you would be done if you were not a good 
boy?” 

“She said nobody would love me, sir.” 

“Do you know what a lie is?” 

“Yes, sir: when a person does not say what is so.” 

“Yes, my little boy ; and what will be done with people who tel 
lies?” 

The little fellow’s eyes swam with tears as he looked up and re- 
plied, “ Marm Devine said that God would not love me.” 
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Every eye in that room was as wet as little Bill’s when he made 
this reply, and Marm Devine seemed a saint in their estimation. 

Buck said, ‘‘ We can trust the witness. Now, little Bill, tell all you 
know about last night.” 

“T was asleep, sir, but Marm Devine snatched me up and ran with 
me ; that wakened me, and she ran out of the door and shut it, and 
then I heard the gun and Marm Devine fell, and I don’t know nothing 
more.” 

The counsel for the defence then cross-examined. 

“Was the door shut?” 

“Ves, sie.” 

“Which way was she going down ?” 

“The side-steps, sir.” 

“Did you always go down that way?” 

“No, sir. Two steps was broke, and we allers went down the front 
steps.” 

“ That will do, my little fellow.” 

Doctor Woodland was then called. His evidence was as has been 
mentioned before: he heard loud talking, but paid no attention to it, 
saw the door open and close and Marm Devine start for the side- 
steps. Heard the gun, her shriek, and the boy’s cry. Saw her fall, 
Devine rush out and cry out, “Oh, Nan, have I hurt you?” Helped 
to carry her in; made an examination of the wound, which was ne- 
cessarily fatal. Showed how it was fatal ; then described the death- 
bed scene ; the earnest request of Mrs. Devine that he should make 
it known that it was her fault ; the forgiveness she exhibited. Again 
that band of sturdy men wept ; and the words “a good woman, a good 
woman,” came from every part of the house, and judge, jury, spec- 
tators, and Devine were all bathed in tears. 

The prosecution closed with this witness. The defence only in- 
troduced two, to show that it had been considered dangerous to go 
down the side-steps for some time, and that the front-steps alone had 
been used. He then appealed to the judge, jury, and spectators to 
hear the statement of the accused. The judge assented, and Devine 
spoke as follows :— 

“ T was very drunk and excited last night. For a long time I have 
been doing wrong— going wrong. My poor wife tried to stop me, but 
in vain. Last night I heard she had found a nugget of gold, and I 
wanted it to gamble with. I went home excited with liquor, and mad 
because I had lost, and asked her about the nugget. At first she 
would not reply. I told her I would shoot her if she did not give me 
the gold she had stolen from me. This angered her. She said all 
had been gambled away until Bill came, and hereafter she intended to 
keep her share for him. I seized the gun, and she snatched up Bill 
and ran out. I thought I would frighten her and fire the gun after 
her ; and knowing no one ever went down the side-steps, I fired on 
one side of the door instead of toward the front-steps. I deserve to be 
hung. I have treated my wife badly for months. I have killed a 
good and true woman — my own wife; but with my dying breath I 
ean declare that I had no idea of killing my wife when I fired.” 

The straightforward and honest manner of Devine as he gave in 
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this testimony had its effect on all who heard him. The jury evi- 
dently had made up their minds that there were many mitigating 
circumstances connected with the act, even before Captain Fleming 
said a word as judge ; and by those within, the action of the jury in 
delivering him over to the judicial authorities at Colema would have 
been justified. 

Captain Fleming as judge, without his usual hesitation and confu- 
sion of utterance, reviewed the testimony: said that there was no 
doubt as to the act of the prisoner, but there was a great deal as to 
the criminality attached to the act. He also begged the jury to exer- 
cise, with justice, mercy — such mercy as they would have extended 
to themselves. ‘“ But, gentlemen,” said he,— and here he turned and 
addressed the crowd who stood inside the tent —‘ there are scenes of 
violence and murder and wrong occurring within this town continually. 
Nightly there are crimes committed which demand some expression 
of sentiment on our part. Young men have been brutally murdered 
and their bodies suffered to remain upon the streets all night, and 
while we cannot find the actual murderers, we can trace back to the 
causes, and find they all spring from one house here —a pest-house 
of depravity and corruption. Would we stop the evil which has cul- 
minated in this deed, let us destroy the causes.” There was a deep 
silence in the room when the Captain ceased speaking. The jury 
turned to each other and began to collect the individual opinions. 
But while these scenes were taking place inside, a different feeling 
was being fomented without. Jo Brown felt from the first that his 
house, and perhaps his life, was in danger. A cool, cunning man, 
without aught save the deepest selfishness, he saw that a feeling 
had been aroused which could not be easily laid again, and by his 
emissaries had watched the proceedings of the trial with closest 
attention. He felt that each speech had struck a blow at his own 
house; and when Captain Fleming had directed attention to his 
place, his mind was made up at once. Whatever feeling existed must 
be diverted from himself — he would throw himself at the head of the 
feeling and thus save himself. So his satellites and hangers-on 
began to circulate among the crowd outside. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said 
one, “they are going to let the murderer go free. He’s killed his 
wife — but what do they care? What did they get you up here for ?— 
to make a parcel of fools of you. Say, are you going to ‘be made a 
parcel of fools of?” Another worked his way to the door, secured 
a position so as to see all that took place, and just then Jo Brown 
opened a small side-door in the Round Tent near the platform. ‘The 
silence which had succeeded the Captain’s speech was broken by the 
commotion at the door, and then the shout of a stentorian voice, 
“Hang him! hang him!” repeated by half a dozen voices in the 
room, all Brown’s men. The outsiders who knew nothing of the 
details that had occurred in the tent caught up the cry, and rushed 
into the building, with their pistols drawn, most of them imagining 
that the prisoner was about escaping, that a rescue was attempted. 
At the first cry of the mob outside Jo Brown had leaped upon the 
platform with a rope in his hand, and rushed towards Devine crying, 
“Hang him! hang him!” He was confronted by Captain Fleming. 
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The great burly giant stood face to face with the wiry little brave 
man—they glared at each other for a moment; but the moral 
courage of the little Captain was too much for the mere brute force 
of his opponent. Brown slunk down, but only to excite the already 
excited crowd still more with his cry of ‘‘ Hang the wife-killer!” 

When Devine saw Brown thus endeavoring to excite the crowd, 
and himself bring a rope to hang him, he seemed dumb with as- 
tonishment —the very man who had first whispered the word of 
temptation to injure his wife, to kill her for the nugget—the man 
who above all others had led him step by step to his present condi- 
tion, and who had gotten most of the money he had made. His face 
for the first time that morning betokened fear: he trembled. His arm 
was seized by the Captain and one of the jurymen; the others and 
the two lawyers beat back the now furious throng that pressed upon 
the platform, while Captain Fleming and Devine sprang to the 
rear door. As it was opened, Brown roared out, “ Look out, boys! 
he is escaping at the back door!” The outside crowd rushed behind 
the tent, seized both the Captain and Devine; the former was 
borne away in one direction, the latter in another, and was soon sur- 
rounded by a maddened, infuriated mob of men who knew nothing of 
what they were doing, only that they had one in their hands who had 
killed a good woman and had endeavored to escape. 

Then occurred one of those scenes which seem so inconsistent with 
that just described, and which show the other side of the plausible 
arguments for Lynch law —a scene which, occurring so immediately 
after the wild excitement of a few moments before, had all the 
elements of unreality about it. No sooner had the crowd Devine 
securely in their possession, than all excitement and undue feeling 
seemed to vanish ina moment. As if by preconcerted action the band, 
numbering from three to four hundred men, fell into regular line. A 
few assumed leadership. Brown attempted to do so himself, but was 
silently and firmly repulsed. The prisoner was surrounded by a guard 
of sixteen men with drawn pistols. Forming themselves into line, the 
others marched eight abreast across the larger cafion which ran by the 
lower part of the town, and ascended a hill opposite, on the apex of 
which grew a large oak with spreading branches. It was a sturdy old 
tree ; the branches were strong, and covered with beautiful green 
leaves. As they reached the tree, Devine was placed immediately 
beneath it. The men formed a hollow square around it. One of the 
leaders approached and asked him if he wished anything. “ Yes,” 
he replied, “a Bible, or a clergyman.” They told him neither was to 
be found. He then asked time to pray; it was granted him. Jo 
Brown stood by with his rope still in hand; by common consent 
he was recognised as executioner. With trembling lips Devine com- 
menced the Lord’s prayer. 

In the meantime Captain Fleming had not been idle. He had 
collected as many of those who had witnessed the trial as he could, 
and prepared to follow the crowd and induce them to transfer Devine 
to the custody of the authorities. ‘They started across the cafion just 
as Devine commenced his prayer. Brown had watched their move- 
ments with nervous apprehension, and fearing the result, seeing them 
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approach, just as Devine had finished the petition, “ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us ”—he hastily 
threw the rope over his neck, the end over the lowest branch of the 
tree, and throwing his whole weight upon it, Devine’s body rose to 
within a foot of the limb, quivering and trembling. When Captain 
Fleming and his band reached the spot, all was over —the body fell 
lifeless to the ground as Brown quitted his hold upon the rope. 
“Come, boys,” he said, “let’s go and take a drink at my house.” No 
one replied to this invitation, or even spoke ; each avoided the self- 
constituted executioner with gestures of abhorrence, as they turned 
and went back to the town. 

The miners have a superstition that when a tree has once borne 
such fruit as this, it dies. It is an irrational superstition, doubtless, 
nor does the writer undertake to maintain it; but he can testify that 
two years after, this tree was dead amid all the surrounding verdure ; 
and a tree in Hangtown, or Placerville, which was the scene of similar 
executions, stands in the same condition. 


B. R. 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


THE STORY OF HIS BEING AN ASTROLOGER REFUTED. ‘THE MANNER 
IN WHICH HE RECEIVED HIS WOUND DESCRIBED BY AN EYE-WIT- 
NESS, 


HERE are but few incidents of the late war which have given 

rise to more conflicting accounts than the unfortunate 
occurrence which deprived the Army of Northern Virginia of its 
greatest corps-commander. A number of such accounts have 
appeared in print, in books as well as in a more fleeting form, and no 
two of them agree as to the circumstances attending the wounding of 
General Jackson. 

A book entitled Aee/ and Saddle, and written by General Revere, 
who served in the Army of the Potomac under Hooker, appeared 
during the last year, in which is contained a very remarkable story 
about General Jackson, in connection with the subject of astrology 
and his being wounded at Chancellorsville. In this book, General 
Revere, who seems to have belonged at one time to the United States 
Navy, gives his adventures by sea and land, in a variety of characters. 
Having described his participation in some military operations in the 
State of Michoacan in Mexico, in the latter part of February, 1852, 
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he says: — “ The spring of 1852 was now at hand, and the time pro- 
pitious for a change to a more northern climate, which for various 
reasons [ was desirous of making.” He then tells of his preparations 
for leaving Mexico, and his departure ; and continues as follows :— 
“ Arriving in due time at New Orleans, I was soon on my way up the 
Mississippi, and entered the ‘belle rivitre.’ Among my fellow-pas- 
sengers on the steamer was Lieutenant Thomas J. Jackson, of the 
United States army, who seemed at first a remarkably quiet, reserved, 
although very intelligent officer, and with whom I soon became 
acquainted ; for there is everywhere a sort of cameraderie among 
officers of the two services which attracts them to each other in a 
crowd of strangers. For several days the inland voyage continued, 
and our nights were partly spent upon the hurricane deck of the 
steamer, engaged in conversation. One of these conversations was 
so peculiar that it fixed itself in my memory, and subsequent events 
proved it worthy of record, although, I confess, I hesitate to put in 
writing anything which seems to border so nearly on the marvellous.” 

He then proceeds to give the conversation held with Lieutenant 
Jackson, which was upon the subject of astrology, to which Jackson 
led the way. The latter is made to converse in a very different 
manner, as to his language, expression, and thoughts, from that for 
which General Jackson was noted among his acquaintances, and he 
is made to indicate very clearly some belief in astrology as a science. 
General Revere then proceeds : 

“ Before we parted at Pittsburg. a day or two after this conversa- 
tion, I had given Jackson the necessary data for calculating a horo- 
scope ; and in a few months I received from him a letter, which I 
preserved, inclosing a scheme of my nativity.”* 

According to the scheme of nativity furnished by Jackson, it ap- 
peared that his and Revere’s “destinies seemed to run in parallel 
lines,” and they were to be exposed to a common danger “during the 
first days of May, 1863,” and it is stated that Jackson said in his letter: 
“Tt is clear to me that we shall both be exposed to a common danger 
at the time indicated.” 

This story is followed by another in reference to the battle of 
Chancellorsville in these words : 

“ At the battle above-named, I was an involuntary witness of an 
event which had an important bearing on the issue of the war, and 
which has been the subject of prolonged controversy. I refer.to the 
death of Stonewall Jackson. ‘The circumstances under which I ac- 
quired the right to give testimony in the matter were somewhat re- 
markable, and I here give a full statement of them. The left of my 
brigade line lay near the plank-road at Chancellorsville, and, after 
night had fallen, I rode forward, according to my invariable habit, to 
inspect my picket line. The moon had risen and partially illuminated 
the woods. I began my inspection on the right of the picket line, 
progressing gradually to the left, where I stopped to rectify the post 
of a sentinel not far from the plank-road. While thus engaged I 
heard the sound of hoofs from the direction of the enemy’s line, and 
paused to listen. Soon a cavalcade appeared approaching us, The 
foremost horseman detached himself from the main body, which 
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halted not far from us, and riding cautiously nearer, seemed to try to 
pierce the gloom. He was so close to us that the soldier nearest me 
levelled his rifle for a shot at him; but I forbade him, as I did not 
wish to have our position revealed, and it would have been useless to 
kill the man, whom I judged to be a staff officer making a reconnois- 
sance. Having completed his observations, this person rejoined 
the group in his rear and all returned ina gallop. The clatter of 
hoofs soon ceased to be audible, and the silence of the nizht was un- 
broken save by the melancholy cries of the whippowill, which were 
heard in one continuous wail like spirit-voices, when the horizon was 
lighted up by a sudden flash in the direction of the enemy, suc- 
ceeded by the well-known rattle of a volley of musketry from at least 
a battalion. A second volley quickly followed the first, and I heard 
cries in the same direction. Fearing that some of our troops might 
be in that locality, and that there was danger of our firing upon 
friends, I left my orderly and rode toward the Confederate line. A 
riderless horse dashed past me toward our lines, and I reined up in 
presence of a group of several persons gathered around a man lying 
upon the ground apparently badly wounded. I saw.at once that 
these were Confederate officers, and visions of the Libby began to 
flit through my mind; but reflecting that I was well armed and 
mounted, and that I had on the greatcoat of a private soldier, such 
as was worn by both parties, I sat still, regarding the group in silence, 
but prepared to use either my spurs or my sabre as occasion might 
demand. The silence was broken by one of the Confederates, who 
appeared to regard me with astonishment ; then speaking in a tone of 
authority, he ordered me ‘to ride up there and see what troops those 
were,’ indicating the Rebel position. I instantly made a gesture of 
assent, and rode slowly in the direction indicated until out of sight of 
the group, then made a circuit round it and returned within my own 
line. Just as I had answered the challenge of our picket, the section 
of our artillery on the plank-road began firing, and I could plainly 
hear the grape crashing through the trees near the spot occupied by 
the group of Confederate officers.” 

Then follows a statement that, about a fortnight after this occur- 
rence, a Richmond paper was seen by the writer, detailing the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Stonewall Jackson, and containing the 
statement about the person on horseback, substantially as it is given 
in the extract from a Richmond paper of 1865, referred to in the 
letter of Captain Wilbourn, given hereafter. This convinced General 
Revere, as he says, that the wounded man seen by him was Stonewall 
Jackson, and he concludes the story thus: 

“‘Jackson’s death happened in strange coincidence with his horo- 
scopic prediction made years before ; but the coincidence was, I be- 
lieve, merely fortuitous, and I mention it here only to show what 
mysterious ‘ givings-out’ we sometimes experience in life.” 

If the story as given by General Revere is true, and it was really 
he who became so famous as Stonewall Jackson with whom the con- 
versation on astrology was had on the steamer on the trip up the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio in 1852, the fulfilment of the remarkable “horo- 
scopic prediction” was something more than a “merely fortuitous 
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coincidence,” and it would undoubtedly go very far towards estab- 
lishing the genuineness of what is generally regarded as an exploded 
science. It would also serve to show that opinions were entertained 
by General Jackson which were very much at war with the sterling 
piety and practical faith for which he was noted, and that too after he 
had united himself with the Presbyterian Church. In this aspect of 
it the story is hardly worth noticing, as it can receive no credence 
from those who knew General Jackson ; but as General Revere has 
given his testimony in regard to the manner in which General Jack- 
son received his wound, the occasion is taken to place in an authentic 
form the true narrative of that sad occurrence, which is now given 
for the first time in print, in the language of the witness who rode by 
the side of the General at the time, and who of all others is best able 
to give an entirely reliable account. In giving this it has been 
thought proper to make some allusion to the story in regard to as- 
trology, as it has gone the rounds of the papers, and hence the letter 
of General Francis H. Smith is given with that of General Jackson 
accepting the professorship at the Virginia Military Institute. Those 
letters, and one from Captain R. E. Wilbourn, who was chief signal- 
officer for Jackson’s corps, and was by his side when he was wounded, 
are as follows : 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, J/arch 5, 1873. 

General J. A. Earry, Lynchburg, Va. 

Dear General: —I have duly received your valued favor of the 
24th ulto. 

It gives me great pleasure to supply you with the information you 
seek in regard to Gen. Jackson. For this purpose I send you here- 
with a certified copy of Gen. Jackson’s letter of acceptance of the 
Professorship of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and Artillery 
Tactics in the Virginia Military Institute, dated April 22d, 1851. 

Gen. Jackson reported for duty in July, 1851, and entered upon his 
professorial duties on the rst of September, 1851. His resignation 
as Lieutenant and Bvt. Major of Artillery in the U. S. army took 
effect March, 1852. [February 29th. ] 

I do not think he ever went South during his connection with this 
Institution, except at the time of his marriage to Miss Morrison,* 
and then did not go beyond Charlotte, N. C. 

His professorship was held by him without any interruption, until 
the commencement of the war in April, 1861. Then he was furloughed 
by the Board ~of Visitors as long as his services might be required 
in the army, with the understanding, at his own request, that he would 
resume his duties at the Institute at the close of hostilities. 

His summer vacations were usually spent in visiting his friends in 
West Virginia, or at the Virginia springs. On one or two occasions 
he visited a “water cure” establishment in Vermont. In the sum- 
mer of 1856 he went to Europe, his furlough having been extended 
by the Board of Visitors to the 1st of October. I am very sure he 
was not in New Orleans between July, 1851, and April, 1861. 

I never heard Gen. Jackson allude to astrology, nor have I been 
able to find any one among his former associates who had. I have 
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had many conversations with him on religious subjects. His views 
of divine truth were as simple as a child’s, and his life was that of an 
earnest Christian man, taking the Word of God as his guide, and un- 
hesitatingly accepting all therein revealed. 

He was proverbial for extreme reticence, and this was observable 
in his conversations with his most intimate friends. 
I remain very truly, 


Francis H. Smit. 


Fort MEADE, FLORIDA, Afril 22, 1851. 

Colonel: — Your letter of the 28th ult., informing me that I have 
been elected Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and 
Artillery Tactics in the Virginia Military Institute, has been received. 

The high honor conferred by the Board of Visitors in selecting me 
unanimously to fill such a professorship, gratified me exceedingly. 

I hope to be able to meet the Board on the 25th of June next, but 
fear that circumstances over which I have no control, will prevent my 
doing so before that time. For your kindness in endeavoring to pro- 
cure me a leave of absence for six months, as well as for the interest 
you have otherwise manifested in my behalf, I feel under strong and 
lasting obligations. 

Should I desire a furlough of more than one month, commencing 
on the 1st of July next, it would be for the purpose of visiting Europe. 

I regret that recent illness has prevented my giving you an earlier 
answer. 

Any communication which you may have to make previous to the 
1st of June, please direct to this place. 

I am, Colonel, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. J. Jackson. 
To Colonel FRANCIS SMITH, 
Sup’t Va. M. Institute, 
LEXINGTON, 
Rockbridge Co., Virginia. 
A true copy from the original. 
Francis H. SMmItTH, 
Sup’t V. M. J. 


TORRANCE, Miss., Fed, 19th, 1873. 


My Dear General:—I1 will now endeavor to comply with your 
request (contained in your favor of the 12th inst.) to give you the 
facts relating to the wounding of General T. J. Jackson. 

As the details of the battle are familiar to you, I will begin with 
General Jackson’s movements after the battle was over and all 
seemed quiet —the enemy having disappeared from our immediate 
front, and all firing having consequently ceased. General Jackson 
took advantage of this lull in the storm to relieve Rodes’ troops, 
who had been fighting, steadily advancing and making repeated 
charges from the time the fight began, and hence ordered General 
Hill to the front to relieve Rodes with his fresh troops — directing 
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“the change to be made as quickly as possible.* We were now within 


about half a mile of the open fields near Chancellorsville, where the 
enemy was supposed to be strongly entrenched. While this change 
was being made, General Jackson manifested great impatience to get 
Hill's troops into line and ready to move as promptly as possible ; 
and to this end, sent every member of his staff with orders to Gen. 
Hill and other general officers to hurry up the movement. From 
the orders sent to General Stuart. it was evident that his intention 
was to storm the enemy’s works at Chancellorsville as soon as the 
lines were formed, and before the enemy had recovered from the 
shock and confusion of the previous fighting, and to place the left of 
his army between Hooker and the river. While the orders were being 
issued, General Jackson sat on his horse just in front of the line, on 
the pike. From this point he sent me with an order to General Hill. 
I galloped back and met General Hill in about fifty yards, riding 
along the pike towards General Jackson. I turned and rode with 
him to his line, and he stopped a few feet in front of it. I rode im- 
mediately on to Generai Jackson, who was then in sight and only a 
few paces in front of General Hill, just in the position where I left 
him. As I reached him he sent off the only staff-officer present to 
General Hill, with orders to move forward as soon as possible, and 
he rode slowly along the pike towards the enemy. I rode at his left 
side, two of my signal-men being just behind us, followed by couriers, 
etc. General Jackson thought, while awaiting General Hill’s move- 
ments, he would ride to the front as far as the skirmish line or 
pickets, and ascertain what could be seen or heard of the enemy and 
his movements, supposing there was certainly a line of skirmishers 
in front, as his orders were always very imperative to keep a skirmish 
line in front of the line of battle. When we had ridden only a few 
rods, and had reached a point nearly opposite an old dismantled house 
in the woods near the road to our right, and while I was giving him 
General Hill’s reply to the order | had just returned from delivering 
a few moments before, to our great surprise our little party was fired 
upon by about a battalion, or perhaps less, of our troops, a little to 
our right and to the right of the pike —the balls passing diagonally 
across the pike, and being apparently aimed at us. There seemed to 
be first one musket discharged, which was followed almost instantly 
by a volley. The single musket may have been discharged accident- 
ally, but seems to have been taken by the troops as a signal to an- 
nounce the approach of the enemy. I hardly think the troops saw us, 
though they could hear the sound of our horses’ feet on the pike, and 
probably fired at random in the supposed direction of the enemy. 
However, the origin of this firing is mere conjecture, but the fact is 
that it came as above stated, and many of the escort and their horses 
were shot down. 

At this firing our horses wheeled suddenly to the left, and General 
Jackson, (at whose side I kept), followed by the few who were not dis- 
mounted by this first fire, galloped into the woods to get out of range 








*Rodes’ division occupied the front line in the advance, while the division commanded by 
Brigadier-General C: Iston fo lewed in a second line, with A. P Hill’s division in the sear of 
the whole. In assailing the enemy, Rodes’ and Colston’s divi-ions mingled em, and hence 
it became necessary to call up the third line, when fresh troops were required.--J. A. Kk. 
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of the bullets, and approached our line a little obliquely ; but we had 
not gone over twenty paces from the edge of the pike, in the thicket, 
ere ‘the brigade just to the left of the pike (to our right as we 
approached from the direction of the enemy), drawn up within thirty 
yards of us, fired a volley also, kneeling on the right knee (as shown 
by the flash of their muskets) as th ough prepared to guard against 
cavalry. By this fire General Jackson was wounded. These troops 
evidently mistook us for a party of the enemy’s cavalry. We could 
distinctly hear General Hill calling, at the top of his voice, to his 
troops to cease firing. He knew we had just passed in front of him, 
as did the troops immediately in the pike, and I don’t think that they 
fred. 

From this point you can adopt the parts which I have marked and 
included in brackets in the enclosed account, taken from a Richmond 
paper. All that I have so marked is correct. The account to that 
extent is nearly literally as I furnished it to J. E. Cooke, by whom it 
was evidently written. It was sent to me from Richmond, cut from a 
paper, by Cooke I suppose, or possibly by some friend of mine there. 
By my sending this you get a correct account, and it saves my writing 
so much over again. The account as marked is mine, with the lan- 
guage slightly changed ; the rest was furnished by Lieutenant Smith 
and Major Leigh. 


Extracts from the Printed Narrative Marked and Endorsed by Captain 
Wilbourn, as on his Authority: 


By this fire Jackson was wounded in three places. He received 
one ball in his left arm, two inches below the shoulder joint, shat- 
tering the bone and severing the chief artery; a second passed 
through the same arm between the elbow and wrist, making its exit 
through the palm of the hand ; and a third ball entered the palm of 
his right hand, about the middle, and passing through, broke two of 
the bones. At the moment when he was struck he was holding his 
rein in his left hand, and his right was raised either in the singular 
gesture habitual to him, at times of excitement, or to protect his face 
from the boughs of the trees. His left hand immediately dropped at 
his side, and his horse, no longer controlled by the rein, and fright- 
ened at the firing, wheeled suddenly and ran from, the fire in the di- 
rection of the Federal lines. Jackson's helpless condition now ex- 
posed him to a distressing accident. His horse ran violently between 
two trees, from one of which a horizontal bough extended, at about 
the height of his head, to the other ; and as he passed between the 
trees, this bough struck him in the face, tore off his cap, and threw 
him violently back on his horse. The blow was so violent as nearly 
to unseat him, but it did not do so, and rising erect again, he caught 
the bridle with the broken and bleeding fingers of his right hand and 
succeeded in turning his horse back into the turnpike. Here Captain 
Wilbourn, of his staff, succeeded in catching the reins and checking 
the animal, who was almost frantic from terror, at the moment when, 
from loss of blood and exhaustion, Jackson was about to fall from the 
saddle. 
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The scene at this time was gloomy and depressing. Horses mad 
with fright at the close firing were seen running in every direction, 
some riderless, others defying control ; and in the woods lay many 
wounded and dying men. Jackson’s whole party, except Captain 
Wilbourn and a member of the Signal Corps, had been killed, wounded 
or dispersed. The man riding just behind Jackson had had his horse 
killed ; a courier near was wounded and his horse ran into the Fed- 
eral lines ; Lieutenant Morrison, aide-de-camp, threw himself from the 
saddle, and his horse fell dead a moment afterwards ; Captain How- 
ard was carried by his horse into the Federal camps ; Captain Forbes 
was killed ; and Captain Boswell, Jackson’s chief engineer, was shot 
through the heart, and his dead body carried by his frightened horse 
into the lines of the enemy near at hand. 

Such was the result of the causeless fire. It had ceased as sud- 
denly as it began, and the position in the road which Jackson now 
occupied was the same from which he had been driven. 

Captain Wilbourn, who was standing by Jackson, now said, “They 
certainly must be our troops,” to which the General assented with a 
nod of the head, but said nothing. He was looking up the road 
toward his lines “with apparent astonishment,” and continued for some 
time to look in that direction, as if unable to realise that he could 
have been fired upon and wounded by his own men. His wound was 
bleeding profusely, the blood streaming down so as to fill his 
gauntlets, and it was necessary to secure assistance promptly. Cap- 
tain Wilbourn asked him if he was much injured, and urged him to 
make an effort to move his fingers, as his ability to do this would 
prove that his arm was not broken. He endeavored to do so, 
looking down at his hand during the attempt, but speedily gave it up, 
announcing that his arm was broken. An effort which his companion 
made to straighten it caused him great pain, and murmuring, “ You 
had better take me down,” he leaned forward and fell into Captain 
Wilbourn’s arms. He was so much exhausted. by loss of blood that 
he was unable to take his feet out of the stirrups, and this was done 
by Mr. Wynn. 

Captain Wilbourn, who, with Mr. Wynn of the Signal Corps, was 
all that was left of the party, notices a singular circumstance which 
attracted his attention at this moment. The turnpike was utterly de- 
serted with the exception of himself, his companion and Jackson ; but 
in the skirting of thickets on the left he observed some one sitting his 
horse by the side of the wood, and coolly looking on, motionless and 
silent. The unknown individual was clad in a dark dress, which 
strongly resembled the Federal uniform ; but it seemed impossible 
that he could have penetrated to that spot without being discovered, 
and what followed seemed to prove that he belonged to the Con- 
federates. Captain Wilbourn directed him to “ride up there and see 
what troops those were ”— the men who had fired on Jackson — when 
the stranger slowly rode in the direction pointed out, but never 
returned with any answer. Who this silent personage was is left to 
conjecture. 

He [Jackson] was then carried to the side of the road and laid 
under a small tree, where Captain Wilbourn supported his head while 
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his companion went for a surgeon and ambulance to carry him to the 
rear, receiving strict instructions, however, not to mention the oc- 
currence to any one but Dr. McGuire or other surgeon. Captain 
Wilbourn then made an examination of the General’s wounds. Re- 
moving his field-glasses and haversack, which latter contained some 
paper and envelopes for despatches, and two religious tracts, he put 
these on his own person for safety, and with a small pen-knife pro- 
ceeded to cut away the sleeves of the india-rubber overall, dress-coat 
and two shirts from the bleeding arm. 

While this duty was being performed, General Hill rode up with 
his staff, and dismounting beside the General expressed his great 
regret at the accident. To the question whether his wound was 
painful, Jackson replied “ Very painful,” and added that his “arm was 
broken.” General Hill pulled off his gauntlets, which were full of 
blood, and his sabre and belt were also removed. He then seemed 
easier, and having swallowed a mouthful of whiskey which was held 
to his lips, appeared much refreshed. It seemed impossible to move 
him without making his wounds bleed afresh, but it was absolutely 
necessary to do so, as the enemy were not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards distant and might advance at any moment ; and all at once 
a proof was given of the dangerous position which he occupied. 
Captain Adams, of General Hill’s staff, had ridden ten or fifteen 
yards ahead of the group, and was now heard calling out, “ Halt! 
surrender! Fire on them if they don’t surrender!” At the next 
moment he came up with two Federal skirmishers who had at once 
surrendered, with an air of astonishment declaring that they were not 
aware they were in the Confederate lines. General Hill had drawn 
his pistol and mounted his horse, and he now returned to take com- 
mand of his line and advance, promising Jackson to keep his accident 
from the knowledge of the troops, for which the General thanked him. 
He had scarcely gone when Lieutenant Morrison, who had come up, 
reported the Federal line advancing rapidly and then within about a 
hundred yards of the spot. He exclaimed, “ Let us take the General 
up in our arms and carry him off!” but Jackson said faintly, “No; 
if you can help me up, I can walk.” He was accordingly lifted up 
and placed upon his feet, when the Federal batteries in front opened 
with great violence, and Captain Leigh, who had just arrived with a 
litter, had his horse killed under him by a shell. He leaped to the 
ground near Jackson, and the latter leaning his right arm on Captain 
Leigh’s shoulder, slowly dragged himself along toward the Confed- 
erate lines, the blood from his wounded arm flowing profusely over 
Captain Leigh’s uniform. 

Hill’s lines were now in motion to meet the coming attack, and as 
the men passed Jackson, they saw from the number and rank of his 
escort that he must be a superior officer. “Who is that—who have 
you there?” was called ; to which the reply was, “Oh, it’s only a 
friend of ours who is wounded.” These inquiries became at last so 
frequent that Jackson said to his escort: “ When asked, just say it 
is a Confederate officer.” It was with the utmost difficulty that 
the curiosity of the troops was evaded. They seemed to suspect 
something, and would go around the horses which were led along on. 
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each side of the General to conceal him, to see if they could dis- 
cover who it was. At last one of them caught a glimpse of a man 
who had lost his cap, as we have seen, in the woods, and was walking 
bareheaded in the moonlight, and suddenly the man exclaimed, “ in a 
most pitiful tone,” says an eye-witness: “ Great God! that is General 
Jackson!” An evasive reply was made, implying that this was a 
mistake, and the man looked from the speaker to Jackson with a 
bewildered air; but passed on without further comment. All this 
occurred before Jackson had been able to drag himself more than 
twenty steps; but Captain Leigh had the litter at hand, and his 
strength being completely exhausted, the General was placed upon it, 
and borne toward the rear. 

The litter was carried by two officers and two men, the rest of the 
escort walking beside it and leading the horses. They had scarcely 
began to move, however, when the Federal artillery opened a furious 
fire upon the turnpike from the works in front of Chancellorsville, 
and a hurricane of shell and canister swept down the road. What 
the eye then saw was a scene of disordered troops, riderless horses, 
and utter confusion. The intended advance of the Confederates 
had doubtless been discovered, and this fire was directed along the 
road over which they would move. By this fire General Hill and 
some of his staff were wounded, and one of the men carrying the 
litter was shot through both arms and dropped his burden. 


Continuation of Captain Wilbourn’s letter. 


The part in reference to the solitary rider was changed, however, 
so as to make it appear more like a romance than reality. Just at 
the time mentioned a mounted soldier suddenly appeared near us 
who seemed to have been cut off from his command and lost, and 
halted just an instant as if at a loss what todo. He seemed to have 
discovered us just as we discovered him, and it was just as we were 
in the act of taking General Jackson a little way from the pike into 
the bushes to conceal him from the view of troops who might be 
passing, and before Wynn had left for Dr. McGuire and the ambu- 
lance. He left for Dr. McGuire as soon as General Jackson was laid 
on the ground, and ihis man appeared and disappeared before Wynn 
left, and it was he who first discovered ‘the man on horseback. As I 
did not wish our men io know of the wounding of General Jackson, 
he was directed to “ride and see what troops those are,” pointing to- 
wards our troops — thinking, if he should prove to be a Yankee, he 
would be captured by one of our own men, and I did not wish him to 
know who was wounded. He appeared to be a courier, and he rode 
off instantly in the direciion indicaied up the pike. I thought no 
more of him that night and gave my entire attention to General Jack- 
son ; but as General Hill came down the pike to a point opposite me, 
from which I called him to me, requesting him to dismount and come 
alone, | supposed the man on horseback had met General Hill and 
his party, who must have been near enough to see him, and I sup- 
posed he was probably one of that party. I made frequent inquiries 
afterwards and read all the accounts I saw, to see if I could find out 
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who this man was and what became of him, but heard nothing until 
I saw General Revere’s first article, written a year or two after the 
surrender. I always thought it strange that nothing was heard of the 
man, and concluded he was captured. It may have been General 
Revere, though his account is not at all correct as to what immedi- 
ately preceded the wounding of General Jackson, as will be seen by 
a comparison of it with mine, Wynn, who was with me and who still 
lives near here, concurred with me in all the details after the occur- 
rence, and every time we have spoken of it since, and we have done 
so frequently. When I see him I will ask him his recollections of this 
solitary rider which made a great impression on him. 

When General Hill came to me, he allowed only one of his escort 
to dismount and accompany him, viz., Major Leigh, who, I believe, 
was then called Captain Leigh, and he ordered the rest to remain on 
their horses in the pike. He sent at once for Dr Barr, who promptly 
¢ame up, just as I had finished binding General Jackson’s wounds 
and putting his arm in a sling. 

General Jackson was evidently greatly astonished, and did not seem 
to understand why or how the troops should have fired on us. As 
soon as I checked his horse I dismounted, as I saw from his looks 
that he was very faint, and asked him if he could ride into our lines, 
or what I should do for him. He said, “You had better take me 
down,” and leaned towards me, and as he did so, fell over on me, 
partially fainting from loss of blood. We were on the pike, about 
where we were when first fired on. I was on the side of the General’s 
broken arm, and his horse threw back his head, turned towards the 
enemy, and could not be kept still, as he was frightened and suffering 
from his own wounds. As the General fell over on me I caught him in 
my arms, and held him until Wynn could get his feet out of the stirrups. 
As soon as this was done, Wynn and I carried him in our arms some 
ten or fifteen steps north of the pike, where he was laid on the ground 
with his head resting in my lap, while I proceeded to dress his wounds, 
cutting off his coat-sleeves (he had on an oil-cloth or rubber over- 
coat), binding a handkerchief tightly above and below his wounds, 
and putting his arm in a sling, as described by both Dr. Dabney and 
Cooke. As soon as we laid him down I sent Wynn after an ambu- 
lance and Dr. McGuire, and I was left alone with the General until 
General Hill came up. Just before Hill reached me, General Jack- 
son revived a little and asked me to have a skilful surgeon to attend 
him, and not allow any but a skilful one to do anything with him. I 
told him I had already sent a special messenger for Dr. McGuire, 
and an ambulance to take him to the rear, to which he replied, “ very 

ood.” 

While he was being borne off on foot, supported by Capt. Leigh and 
one or two others, I walked between them and the pike, leading three 
horses and trying to keep them between the General and the troops, 
then moving down the pike, to keep them from seeing who it was ; 
but it was impossible, and we met some men with a litter before we 
had gone ten steps, on which we put the General, and while doing so 
the enemy opened fire on us at short range from the battery planted 
on the pike, and also with infantry. The horses jerked loose and ran 
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in every direction, and before we had proceeded far, one of the litter 
bearers was shot, having both of his arms broken. This man lives in 
Fluvanna or Louisa county, Virginia, where the citizens made up a 
purse after the war and bought him a home. While General Jackson 
lay on the ground after he fell from the litter, he grew so faint from 
loss of blood, his arm having begun to bleed afresh, that he asked for 
some whiskey, and I immediately ran over to Melzi Chancellor’s, 
where I had noticed a hospital-flag as we passed, thinking I would get 
some whiskey from the Yankee surgeons, but they all denied having 
any ; and as [ could get none there, I mounted a horse, determined to 
find Dr. McGuire and an ambulance. I rode only a short distance 
before I met Dr. McGuire and Colonel Pendleton, to whom I told 
what had happened. At the recital as we rode along towards the 
spot where I left the General lying, Colonel Pendleton fainted. He 
asked us to hold on a moment and dismounted, but as soon as his 
feet touched the ground he fell over fainting. The ambulance came 
up and we hurried it on to the front. Dr. McGuire dismounted and 
gave Col. Pendleton some whiskey, and we then rode on and reached 
the General just as he was put into the ambulance During the in- 
terval while I was gone for Dr. McGuire, Lieut. Smith and Captain 
Leigh were left with General Jackson, and I suppose their account of 
what occurred in this interval is correctly given by Dr. Dabney, to 
whom each of them sent an account. I will state that when General 
Hill offered General Jackson whiskey, as soon as or about the time 
Dr. Barr came up, be at first refused it, or hesitated ; but when I told 
him it was absolutely necessary for him and would revive and sustain 
him until we could get him safely back to the rear, he then very re- 
luctantly drank a little. As he saw that it revived him, he asked for 
it himself after falling from the litter, as he felt faint again. He fell 
on the wounded side, which caused his wound to bleed freely. 

As soon as the ambulance left with him, I was ordered by Colonel 
Pendleton, after he had consulted with General Rodes, to go to Gen- 
eral Lee as quickly as possible, communicate to him the intelligence, 
explain our position and what had been accomplished, inform him of 
who had taken command, and ask him to come to that flank. I started 
at once, reaching General Lee before day, and remaining with him by 
his orders, and hence I did not see General Jackson again until he 
was being put into the ambulance to go to Guinea Station, which was 
the last time I saw him. 

You will find a correct account of my interview with General Lee 
in Dabney’s Life of Fackson, pp. 701 and 702, given as I furnished it, 
except that I was accompanied by Wynn, instead of Captain Hotchkiss 
— though Capt. H. did reach General Lee about an hour or two after 
I had made my report. When he arrived and began to tell General 
Lee of the wounding of General Jackson, General Lee checked him, 
saying, ‘‘ I know all about it, and do not wish to hear any more — it 
is too painful a subject,” or something to that effect. When I told 
General Lee about it, he made me sit by him on his bed, while he 
raised up, resting on his elbow, and he was very much affected by the 
news. When I told him that the wounding was by our own troops, he 
seemed ready to burst into tears, and gave a moan. After a short 
silence he said, “ Ah! Captain, don’t let us say anything more about 
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it, it is too painful to talk about,” and seemed to give way to grief. 
It was the saddest night I ever passed in my life ; and when I saw this 
great man so much moved, and look as if he could weep, my cup of 
sadness was filled to overflowing. I got up and walked out of his 
tent, or rather from under his blanket, or something of the sort 
stretched over him for a shelter — I think it was an oil-cloth blanket. 
Colonel Taylor then called me to him, and the rest of the staff 
gathered around to hear the sad tidings, and I don’t think there was 
a dry eye in the whole party as I related the affair to them. About 
the time I had finished relating it, General Lee came out, booted and 
spurred, and ordered his horse and his staff to be ready to ride as 
quickly as possible. Calling me to him, he took me in and spread 
out before me, with his own hands, a nice breakfast, taking it from a 
basket which had been sent him by some lady in the neighborhood, 
and made me sit down and eat. He ordered me to lie down right 
there and sleep and rest as soon asI hadeaten. As JI finished eating 
he mounted his horse, and just then Capt. Hotchkiss came up —this 
was just before day. I started off with General Lee, but he made me go 
back, and told me to lie down and rest, saying, “I know you rode all 
night, and the greater portion of the night previous, and you must 
have rest.” So I rested until the battle began, and then joined my 
command again. 

I have written you hurriedly, but have given the facts, which you 
can put into shape. If there is any part not sufficiently clear, please 
call my attention to it, and I will explain. If Wynn should remember 
anything not given, in connection with the solitary rider, or anything 
different from what I have written, I will write it to you as soon as I 
see him, which will be very soon. 

I have given you a very rough sketch, as I had to write in great 
haste for want of time, but hope it will answer your purpose. 

I think this sketch, with the article endorsed and marked to show the 
portion furnished by me, and the part referred to in Dabney’s Zife of 
Fackson, will be sufficient to give a correct and connected account of 
the whole transaction. 

I am often questioned about the affair, and nearly every one says 
that it was strange that General Jackson should give an order to 
troops to fire at every thing, and especially cavalry, approaching from 
the direction of the enemy, and then go and place himself in a situa- 
tion to be fired on himself. I heard of no such order, and feel sure 
no order of the kind was given. If there had been such an order, 
it would have been given to the skirmishers ; and there would have 
been no necessity for such an order to them, as they would certainly 
fire any way. Even if the General had given such an order, he was 
not going contrary to it, as he thought there was a skirmish line in 
front to which he was going. There proved to be no such line — not 
even a picket or a vidette — and hence the wounding of General Jack- 
son. The failure to have out a skirmish line was really the cause of 
his being fired on, and whoever was at fauit in that matter is the party 
to blame, and is responsible for the accident.* I don’t know whose 





*In advancing upon the enemy, firing, it was impossible to keep a line of skirmishers in front, 
unless the line ot battle was omeny et from firing. By getting mixed together, the divisions 
commanded by Rodes and Colston had been thrown into much confusion, and a skirmish line 
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was the fault, but have an opinion which I don’t care toexpress. ‘The 
troops who wounded the General were not to blame, and as it would 
only make them feel badly to know that they had been the innocent 
cause of his wounds and death, it is best not to give publicity to the 
fact who they were. 
Very truly yours, 
R. E. WILBourn. 

General J. A. EARLY. 


It is very manifest from the authorities now furnished that the 
whole story of General Revere is a fiction, or that the “ Lieutenant 
Jackson ” with whom he travelled on the steamer up the Mississippi and 
Ohio in 1852 was not the same person with the world-renowned com- 
mander of the 2d Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia ; as well 
as that the cavalcade which rode so near to General Revere on his 
picket line on the night of the 2d of May, 1863, was not, composed 
of General Jackson and his party ; and that the “group of several 
persons gathered around a man lying upon the ground, apparently 
badly wounded,” alleged to have been seen by General Revere when 
he rode out alone on the plank-road, did not consist of Captain Wil- 
bourn and his companion Wynn, of the Signal Corps, who were the 
only persons with General Jackson when their attention was attracted 
to a man on horseback near them, just as they were bearing the 
General from the road into the woods. 

It must be remembered that General Jackson had been brevetted 
a major in the United States army in 1847 for his gallant conduct in 
Mexico, and if he had been in that army in 1852 he would have 
borne the title of major, and would have worn the insignia of his 
brevet rank, according to the custom then prevailing, though his 
actual rank in the line may have been only that of a lieutenant. 
The statement of General Smith, Superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute, however, puts the question at rest, and shows that 
it was impossible for the Lieutenant Jackson of whom General Re- 
vere speaks to have been Stonewall Jackson, as the latter had located 
at the Institute in the summer of 1851, and did not make a trip 
South in 1852. In 1852 General Jackson had severed his connection 
with the United States army, though it appears from Cullum’s 
biographical register of officers and graduates of West Point that 
his resignation did not take effect until the 29th of February, 1852 ; 
but it was a very frequent occurrence for the time for an officer’s re- 
signation to take effect to be postponed for some months after he 
was relieved from duty. The same register shows that General Jack- 
son was a professor at the Institute in 1851, and Dabney’s life of him 
shows that he was admitted a member of the Presbyterian Church at 
Lexington, Virginia, on the 22d of November, 1851, he having been 
baptised as a professing Christian two or three years before at Fort 
Hamilton, New York. 

There was a Lieutenant Thomas K. Jackson who graduated two 





could not be sent out from either of them. While Hill’s division was coming up into line and 
relieving the other troops, it was impracticable for some time to throw out skirmishers, so that, 
probably. the failure to have such a line at the time was really the fault of no one, but was in- 
coparabie 
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years after General Jackson, and who was in the United States army 
in 1852, where he remained until the breaking out of the war, when 
he joined the Confederate army. It is possible that General Revere 
may have met that officer under the circumstances stated by him, and 
may have fallen into the error of supposing that it was he who be- 
came known as Stonewall Jackson. 

The story of Captain Wilbourn is given as he has related it, though 
he authorised the writer of this to put it into shape; but it is in so 
much better shape than one who was not an eye-witness could give 
to the narrative, that it has been thought best to leave it as it came 
from the pen of the author; and his statement of minor circum- 
stances, which by some may be thought unnecessary, has been 
allowed to stand, because those circumstances serve to give in the 
eyes of the general public that air of entire truthfulness to the whole 
narrative, for which it will be readily given credit by all who had an 
opportunity of knowing the most estimable and worthy officer and 
gentleman by whom it is furnished. In a previous letter he says that 
he sent to two gentlemen, whom he names, “ at their request, an account 
of the wounding of General Jackson at the time, as did other mem- 
bers of the staff and Major Leigh, who that night acted as aide-de- 
camp to General Hill, but both of them got the different accounts so 
mixed that they gave a somewhat confused idea of it” ; and this fur- 
nishes a conclusive reason for not tampering with the very distinct 
and intelligible narrative of the Captain. 

To make that complete, some extracts from an account published 
in a Richmond paper in 1865 are embodied in the letter of Captain 
Wilbourn, so distinguished from what he now writes as not to be mis- 
taken for any part of that. These extracts are endorsed by him as 
substantially correct, though couched in language somewhat changed 
from his own. The paragraph in regard to the solitary horseman is 
also given, notwithstanding he says that this, though taken from his 
own account, is so much changed “as to make it appear more like a 
romance than reality.” It is, however, now fully explained, and the 
true coloring is given to it by his very clear statement. With Cap- 
tain Wilbourn’s explanation of the real circumstances of this incident, 
the whole narrative may be accepted as entirely authentic, subject to 
the following explanations. 

As, in the various accounts of the battle, the plank-road and the 
old stone-turnpike are frequently mentioned without the distinction 
between them being always observed, it is thought proper to state 
that the two roads are nearly parall to each other for the greater 
part of the way from Orange C. H., the old stone-turnpike being 
north of the plank-road; but at the Wilderness Church, al{®ut two 
miles west of Chancellorsville, the two roads unite and run together 
from that point to the latter place. West of the Wilderness Church 
General Jackson had crossed the plank-road to the old stone-turnpike 
and moved along the latter, with his lines across it at right-angles, 
until he struck the enemy, and until the two roads united; so that in 
the description of the movements made after the enemy’s right had 
been routed, including the circumstances attending his wounding, 
the two terms indicate the same road. This road is briefly desig- 
nated by Captain Wilbourn as the “ pike.” 
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His account of the whole affair shows how very erroneous are the 
generally received accounts; and it now appears that instead of 
riding to the front to reconnoitre the enemy and then imprudently 
galloping back towards his own line, General Jackson was slowly 
riding to the front, while making every effort to hurry forward the 
troops, when he was fired upon by a portion of his own men on the 
right (south) of the road and obliquely from the rear, and that then 
the horses of his party that were not shot down wheeled to the left, 
and he galloped ,into the woods on the left to escape the fire, when 
he was fired upon by another body of troops on the north side of the 
road. This firing, lamentable as were its consequences, was in 
both instances the result of accident, or rather of that confusion in- 
evitabie in all attempts to operate with troops in the dark while they 
are under excitement. The writer of this has perhaps been under 
fire as often as any man of his day, and the result of his experience 
and observation has been to convince him that the dangers attending 
offensive movements of troops in the night, especially in the fore- 
part of the night, when the opposite side is on the alert, from mis- 
takes or collision on the part of those taking the offensive, are not 
counterbalanced by any advantages likely to result; and to sustain 
him in this opinion he can confidently appeal to the judgment of 
those who have had any experience. In operating in a thickly- 
wooded country the dangers are increased very greatly.* While, 
therefore, Captain Wilbourn’s statement of facts is to be accepted 
without hesitation, it is not by any means certain that he is right in 
his opinion that the wounding of General Jackson was due to the 
failure to leave a line of skirmishers in front, as the troops who com- 
menced the firing were probably not aware of the fact. Captain 
R. H. T. Adams, the officer mentioned as having caused two of the 
advancing Federal skirmishers to surrender, is of opinion that the firing 
from the right (the first in point of time) was at a small detached 
party of mounted men, or cavalry, belonging to the enemy, which came 
in front of our line on the south side of the road, where it was thrown 
forward, making an obtuse angle with the other part of it, and that 
the fire was not at General Jackson’s party, though it reached the 
latter. That firing, however it occurred, was undoubtedly the cause 
of the other, for when General Jackson’s party came crashing through 
the brushwood in the dark towards the infantry in line of battle ex- 
pecting soon to encounter the enemy, a fire upon it was inevitable. 
In the current accounts of the affair it is generally represented that 
a number of officers were shotvat the same time the General was 
shot, in such a manner as to produce the impression that they were 
with hit®; but the fact is, that the only officer with General Jackson 
at the time was Captain Wilbourn, the rest of the party being com- 
posed of couriers and signal-men. The firing, however, as usual in 
case of false alarms, passed along the line, and some officers with the 
party of General Hill in the road were shot; Captain Boswell and 





* This opinion is not expressed for the purpose of criticising the proposed movement by General 
Jackson. Stimulated by the achievement of victory and inspired by the hope of making it decisive, 
he at the moment perhaps, overlooked the fact that all of his soldiers did not preserve that equi- 

oise of mind necessary to prevent mistakes and accidents under such circumstances ‘The disaster 
which befell the army in his own misfortune is a confirmation of the opinion above expressed. 
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Lieutenant Morrison were with this party, or were going forward to 
join General Jackson.* General Hill and some others were subse- 
quently struck by the enemy’s fire. The spirit given to General 
Jackson by General Hill was not whiskey, but was brandy furnished 
by Captain Adams from a flask given him by a Federal officer cap- 
tured in the engagement. This mistake was a very natural one 
under the circumstances. When Captain Adams advanced to the 
front and forced the two Federal soldiers to surrender he was not on 
horseback, but was on foot, having just before escaped the fire by 
which some of General Hill’s party were shot, by spurring his horse 
to the rear through the line on the road ; he had then dismounted 
and advanced to the front on foot. These facts are given on his in- 
formation, as he resides in the same town with the undersigned, and 
is known to be thoroughly reliable. 

A comparison of Captain Wilbourn’s narrative with that of General 
Revere will show that it was utterly impossible for the party ot 
mounted men of which the latter speaks to be that with General J ack- 
son, and that it was equally impossible for the group of severa/ per- 
sons around the wounded man, which he claims to have seen, to be 
Captain Wilbourn and his companion Wynn. General Revere says 
that the cavalcade that rode up near to him when he was on his 
picket line near the plank-road, after being rejoined by the horseman 
who detached himself from the party “to pierce the gloom,” returned 
at a gallop, and “the c'atter of hoofs soon ceased to be audible.” 
When it is considered that, besides this clatter of hoofs, “ the silence 
of the night was unbroken save by the melancholy cries of the whip- 
powill,” which latter were still heard when the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs had ceased to be audible, before the firing occurred, it is very 
apparent that General Revere was quite a long distance from the 
Confederate lines. Along a straight and hard road as this one was, 
the sound of the hoofs of horses in a gallop can be heard a long dis- 
tance. General Jackson did not get out of hearing of his own men, 
nor out of sight of General Hill’s party, and was riding slowly to the 
front when first fired on. Captain Wilbourn is certain that he was 
not more than fifty or sixty yards in front of General Hill,f while 
Captain Adams thinks he was not more than twenty or thirty yards 
in front, and the latter walked the whole distance. The difference in 
their estimates is not unnatural, as it was in the night, and they occu- 
pied different stand-points. The question who composed the caval- 
cade that General Revere claims to have seen, is then involved in a 
still greater mystery than that which hangs over the man on horseback 
seen by Wilbourn and Wynn. As to the group of persons alleged 
to have been seen around a wounded man lying on the ground, it is 
to be presumed that General Revere did not mistake two men for 
several, and that the sight of two men dismounted and engaged in 
administering to another badly wounded would not have caused 
visions of the dreaded Libby to flit before the imagination of one who 
was so well mounted, equipped and armed, especially when those two 








_*It is possible Captain Boswell was struck by the first volley, as he had been with General 
Hill and was riding to the front to overtake General Jackson. 
t As stated in a letter subsequent to the one herewith given. 
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men had no more formidable weapons than the glasses, flags, key or 
index, pencils, etc., appropriate to them as members of the signal 
corps, and no other men were in sight.* He says that he rode 
towards the Confederate position, when ordered to do so, until he got 
“out of sight of the group, then made a circuit around it, and 
returned within my [his] own line.” This it was impossible for him 
to do from the position on the road where Wilbourn and Wynn were 
with Jackson, which was at the same spot at which the latter was when 
first fired on, without getting into the Confederate lines ; nor could 
he have made a circuit around the party on the road without 
encountering the same troops that had wounded General Jackson, as 
it must be recollected that he was, after having been taken from his 
horse, on the north side of the road, and when wounded he had not 
gone obliquely towards his line more than twenty paces before he was 
fired on by the troops, not more than thirty yards distant. Therefore 
while he was being carried off by Wilbourn and Wynn he was not 
more than fifiy yards from the troops that had wounded him. The 
group that General Revere saw must have been a different one 
altogether from that with General Jackson. As it is possible he may 
have met another Jackson on the steamer, so it is possible that the 
cavalcade he saw may have been a party of J‘ederal cavalry or horse- 
men cut off in the previous rout, and that the group of men around 
the wounded one he saw may have been likewise Federal officers or 
soldiers. The coincidence in regard to the order received in each 
case to ride and see what troops those were, would not be a hundredth 
part as remarkable as the fulfillment so literally of the “ horoscopic 
prediction.” 

But whatever may be the solution of his narrative, he must not 
expect us to accept as true the coincidence in regard to the “ horoscopic 
prediciion,” either as a “ merely fortuitous ” one, or as a fulfillment pro- 
duced by “the evil aspect of the square of Saturn,” any more than 
we can believe that the “continuous wail” of the whippowill was 
composed of “spirit voices” foreshadowing the impending disaster. 

In regard to the supposed mystery connected with the man seen by 
Wilbourn and Wynn, this is to be said:—It would not have been at 
all remarkable if, in the confusion attending the rout of the r1th 
Corps, some courier or other horseman belonging to the Federal 
army had been cut off and bewildered, and that when he found him- 
self in the presence of the persons with General Jackson, he was at a 
loss what to do, and rode to the Confederate lines when ordered to do 
so, where he became a prisoner ; or it may have been that this man 
was a Confederate who, in the confusion produced by the fire that had 
done so much mischief to the mounted parties with Generals Jackson 
and Hill, became separated from the rest, and when he saw Wilbourn 
and Wynn attending to a wounded man, he may have stopped to see 
who it was, being in doubt whether he was in the presence of friends 
or enemies. If such was the case, he may, when ordered to do so, 
have ridden to see what troops were indicated by Captain Wilbourn, 
and meeting General Hill’s party, did not return to report, as that 
party went immediately to where General Jackson was. This man 





* The road was cleared for a few moments after the second firing, as all persons on it had 
got out of the way to escape the fire, but General Hill and his staff soon advanced to the front. 
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may have occupied such a position as not to have heard of the 
inquiries afterwards made, or he may have been killed by the subse- 
quent firing that night or in the battle of next day. There is really 
nothing mysterious about the circumstance, and the importance 
attached to it by both Captain Wilbourn and Mr. Wynn resulted very 
naturally from the excited state of mind in which they were, under 
the very trying circumstances in which they were placed. All 
engaged in the war have experienced the great difficulty of distin- 
guishing between the Confederate gray and the Federal blue in the 
night, and this difficulty sometimes occurred in the day, at a distance. 
This incident of the man on horseback certainly attracted very little 
attention in the army, and the present writer, though he commanded 
a division in Jackson’s corps at the time. and subsequently three 
divisions of the corps for a considerable period, when both Captain 
Wilbourn and Wynn were attached to his headquarters, never had his at- 
tention called to the affair until since the appearance of Kee/ and Saddle. 

To complete the narrative of the circumstances attending the 
wounding of General Jackson until he was placed in the ambulance to 
be carried to the hospital, it is only necessary to state that when Captain 
Wilbourn left him to obtain some whiskey, after the first fall of the litter, 
Captain Leigh and the General’s two aides, Lieutenants Smith and 
Morrison, remained with him and faithfully administered to him. 
The party had to lie down in the road for a time to escape the 
enemy’s fire, and when it ceased along the road the General was 
assisted for a short distance to move on foot, but was again placed 
upon a litter, from which he had a second very painful fall, caused by 
one of the litter-bearers entangling his foot in a vine as the litter was 
borne through the brushwood on the side of the road. He was placed 
a third time upon the litter and carried to the rear, until he met the 
ambulance Dr. McGuire had provided for him ; and in this he was 
carried to the hospiial, along with his chief of artillery, Colonel 
Crutchfield, who had been painfully wounded during the engagement. 
Dr. Hunter McGuire, General Jackson’s medical director, has fur- 
nished a full account of the incidents occurring from the time he met 
the General on his way to the rear until his death,* and it may be 
relied on as entirely authentic, as may anything which Lieutenant, 
afterwards Captain, James P. Smith, the General’s devoted aide and 
friend, may have stated or may state in regard to what he witnessed. 

The interview between General Lee and Captain Wilbourn, when 
the latter communicated the sad intelligence, is presented by his own 
unvarnished statement in a far more touching light than it has ever 
before appeared in, whatever of the ornaments of rhetoric may have 
been employed ; and the deep feeling which stirred the great heart of 
the commander of the Army of Northern Virginia on the occasion 
was as strikingly manifested in the anxious care exhibited for the 
comfort of him who had been with his great Lieutenant in his terrible 
calamity, and who had so faithfully and devotedly ministered to him 
in the trying scenes of the night, as in any other circumstance. 


J. A. Ear.y. 


* Battle of Chancellorsville, by Hotchkiss and Allan. Published by Van Nostrand, New 
York, 1867. 















































THE GREAT ASCIDIAN. 


“In the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early progenitor of the vertebrata must 
y t=) 
have been an aquatic animal . . . . + more like the larve of our marine ascidians than any 
other known form.”— Darwin's Descent of Man. 


(Bibulus loguitur.) 


ND this the cause! and here all life began! 
A Primordial stomach, in the tadpole found, 
Thy leather bottle was the type, the plan 
Which Nature worked on when she moulded man, 

Ere Adam made a track upon the ground! 


- I thought it strange that nothing touched the chord 
Of natural feeling when perchance I saw 
My grandsire of the woods, baboon abhorred ; 
Nay, frankly, as a creature of the Lord 
I loved him better than by nature’s law. 


Did something queer about that mute freemason 
Hint trouble on his own side of the question, 

Frog, lizard, newt —from whom by variation 

Came cur four-handed, nimble poor relation, 
Made odious to us by too much suggestion ? 


But this small mollusk, this half-inch ellipse — 
One only smiles to think of native man 
Drifting about, attached to weeds and chips, 
Till a high tide in cyclone or eclipse 
Left on some rock the future Caliban. 


Yet why a mollusk? lower forms are found, 
And hold —ascidians older than marine! 
Why stop at slug or oyster? to the ground 
Of life organic let the plummet sound, 
A man I am—a vegetable have been. 


What is organic life but that, perfected, 
Which in a single cell or spore begins ? 
The simple stomach, in the sponge detected, 
By much selection into man erected, 
Becomes a thing which walks and talks and sins. 
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Life without brain is found, but stomach never! 
A fact we know, that also Plato knew ; 

And life is in the lowest form that ever 

Breathed through its pores, or made its first endeavor 
To drink the rain-drop or distil the dew. 


For life in its first element is ¢hirst: 

Earth drinks the sky, and the sky drinks the sea; 
Buds drink the dew, and germs with moisture burst, 
And the old mosses, arid as at first, 

Hang out their stomachs upon rock and tree. 


Nay, startling thought, the now ascidian race 
Must grow to men by constant evolution, 

And fish or phyton, sitting in our place, 

Will hob-a-nob with quite as good a grace 
About the world’s ten millionth revolution. 


Our plasmic form, of equal date, is seen 

Down in the rocks through all the ages gray; 
Dim shadowy bulb! since in thy tender green 
My germ I saw, no slimy things obscene 

Nor hairy monsters fill me with dismay. 


Yea, should they vanish like the “missing links,” 
Vanish forever like the faun and satyr, 
One fact would still remain — the man who thinks 
Derives his being from the man who drinks, 
The infant mammal, at the fount of Nature. 


We call them links, they are in fact but kinks; 
The true link is most perfect in each kind 

Of what it joins, and never blurs or sinks 

The one kind in the other—a true sphinx, 
30th and yet neither, monster undefined. 


And is there such a link? and is this he, 

With hookéd hands and feet and devilish tail, 
By travellers seen disporting on a tree, 
By me, sometimes, O horror! in a spree ? 

I tremble at the thought, my spirits fail. 


Avaunt, begone! thou fearful ape and brother, 
Batrachian, Polyp, any form but thine ; 

I would say hog or dog, or any other, 

But for some slight respect I owe thy mother, 
Of distant kin, through that first bulb, to mine. 














The Great Ascidian. 


The onion is not meant, so let that pass, 

Though Egypt. worshipped it, with Thot and Pthah; 
Bulbous in form I mean, in substance grass, 
For such is man, and such Pitheci Vas, 

The Ascidian, 4. destillatoria. 


See here the spheric form, by Nature loved, 
See here the centre of the human frame, 
Through correlation altered, and improved 
By hairy generations far removed, 
‘Till hardly Science knows it for the same. 


Older than zodfhyze must the phyton be; 
“ Nature leaps nothing,” as the ancients phrased it, 
And Nature errs, Nepenthes, or I see 
A rudimental abdomen in thee, 
Or first rude sketch which in her book prefaced it. 


Capacious plant! I seem to see thee now, 

Thy “fair round stomach” bibulous of dew — 
And I, a stomach bibulous as thou, 
A walking stomach, which, I must avow, 

A moist night often fills, like thine, anew. 


Wondrous ascidian, vegetable bottle ! 

Aught could I venerate, it would be thee; 
The thirsty ape who held thee by the throttle, 
Could know no more than | or Aristotle, 

He held the father of all apes and me. 


See everywhere unconscious imitation — 
Vase, pitcher, jug — which, sure as man is hay, 
(And, by reversion, feels a foolish passion 
For flowers and weeds) were not in their first fashion 
Fitted with handles, nor yet made of clay. 


Yes, Adam, I suppose, was an exception: 
We'll class him, if you like, with fictile pottery ; 
But the ascidian in its first conception 
Lived, male and female, long ere Eve’s deception 
Had proved that wives are not, alas, “a lottery.” 


This tale ’tis now the fashion to gloss over; 

But mark the speaking snake and mystic tree! 
And that old reptile, viewed by a philosopher, 
Was in some age all grown with fossil moss over, 
A bottled imp or loose fish in the sea. 
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Mystic I called the tree, although I could 
With high example follow the suggestion 

Through bark and leaf into the very wood, 

Of which so many heads are made, as should 
Place man’s botanic origin out of question. 


And lo! with knowledge came the first sense of shame, 
For Truth is ain pi at first were we; 

Let Science blush and fouls her rashness blame, 

But Homo bibax, by that oldest name, 
Drink to the great Ascidian with me. 


W. W. L. 





ON THE STEPS OF THE BEMA. 


STUDIES IN THE ATTIC ORATORS. 





No. II. 
Tue Attic Rowpy, oR WHERE IS THE PERLICE? 


C6 NARCHY Plus a street constable” is, I believe, Mr. 

Carlyle’s definition of the modern ideal of government. 
I cannot join in the sneer at the civic functionary, and I am modern 
enough to miss the police in my Attic readings. Hegel said — and, 
like everybody else I know, I quote Hegel from memory of what 
somebody said he said—if it were proper for a philosopher to wish 
for anything, I should wish that. I had been born at Athens in her 
palmy days. Athens and her palmy days is well enough, but I should 
have added an unphilosophic proviso for the establishment of a sub- 
stantial English police. It will be observed that I am not speaking 
of police in the wider sense; the absence of that may have been 
made up for by the superabounding public spirit and private mean- 
ness of the Athenians. There were informers enough, detectives 
enough. I mean simply the constabulary, simply Policeman X ; and 
I maintain that in those times Policeman X was to all intents and 
purposes an unknown quantity. I have not forgotten the valiant 
band of Scythian archers at Athens. These archers make a great 
show at public meetings, but in private encounters they were as nulli- 
biquitous as the old-tashioned Charley. Of course I have not for- 
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gotten the archers. How could any student of Aristophanes forget 
the Toxotés who figures in the Zhesmophoriazusae and furnishes us 
with such admirable samples of broken Greek. I have an especial 
fondness for that scene, for it never fails to remind me of my early 
life in my native city and the High-Dutch “ guardmen” who patroled 
its streets and made havoc on the soft English that is spoken there. 

But, doubtless, my younger readers will not be grieved to learn 
that in this article no police will mar the sport of the gay spirits of 
Athens ; and I will promise not to moralise too much as I hold up 
for their inspection a brace of Attic rowdies. ‘The material is abun- 
dant, and the selection has puzzled me no little. Almost every orator 
of the Attic canon might be called on for a sketch; and as I write, 
a long procession of Athenian ruffians troop past my view, from 
Alcibiades, that prince of blackguards, to Meidias, who boxed the 
ears of the prince of orators. The student can have his choice of 
styles, from the sharp outline of Lysias to the encaustic coloring 
of Demosthenes ; and it may be as well to take a specimen from 
each of these. But before I begin, in order to justify the title of 
these papers, which profess to be studies in the Attic orators, and 
not simply sketches of Attic life, I will say a word or two about the 
less famous and the less read of the two speakers. 

An exacting friend of mine says that Pindar and Athenaeus are 
the touchstones of a knowledge of Greek ; the former, I suppose, for 
the thought, the latter for the vocabulary. Leave out Athenaeus and 
put in Lysias, and I will accept the two as the touchstones of an 
appreciation of Greek — which is a very different thing. That any 
modern ever enjoyed either Pindar or Lysias without severe study, I 
do not believe. That many men have brought themselves to admire 
both, as in duty bound, I know very well ; and I am not the man to 
condemn this dutiful conduct. For a large proportion of minds this 
is the only possible way to higher culture ; most men must be taught 
what to admire and how to admire, and wherefore to admire ; and 
those who teach youths to criticise anybody but the youths’ dear 
selves are unwise. In the modern rage for piquancy, it is too much 
the fashion to underrate the works of masters ; and many recent his- 
tories of literature anger the true scholar by the contemptuous per- 
emptoriness with which criticisms are delivered. In view of all this, 
I am very sorry that I called the illustrious orator, Isocrates, a bore. 
But that was in the last number, and I know better now. Still I am 
very much mistaken if most readers, even with a fair knowledge of 
Greek, would not put Lysias in exactly the same category to which in 
an unguarded moment [ assigned Isocrates. Like the famous 
Aeginetan marbles in Munich, the form is anatomically irreproach- 
able, but there is ne light in the face and an unmeaning smile on the 
lips ; and yet as one advances in the study of Greek and becomes 
familiar with Greek modes of thought, the style of Lysias gains new 
significance and strange animation. In great crises, like the statue 
of the Commander in the Festin de Pierre, this rigid orator is a 
terrible guest. 

The great effectiveness of the style of Lysias does not lie in the 
argument so much as in the narrative. His logic is cogent, his ques- 
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tions pungent. He does not inveigh, he stabs ; and the horns of his 
dilemmas are sharpened to a diamond-point. But after all, the art is 
almost too apparent ; and unless our sympathies go with him in his 
cause, as when for instance he personates the injured husband in 
his first oration, or prosecutes the murderer of his own brother in 
the twelfth, the balanced antithesis and the measured clause leave 
the hearer cold. Not so, however, when you anticipate the righteous 
doom of the guilty, and every polished period as it turns wheels the 
culprit to new torture and every sentence breaks another bone. But 
if his argument requires the interpretation of sympathy, the narrative 
prepares the sympathy ; and I do not think that Lysias has his match 
for lucid, succinct, dramatic narrative. His clearness is not achieved 
at the expense of power, his succinctness is not gained by the sacri- 
fice of effective detail. His step is measured; but now it is the 
sweeping advance of Nemesis, who strides but counts, and now the 
steady tramp of the soldier, who marches right up to his foe, fearless 
and honest. 

Accustomed to the overloading of modern descriptions, modern 
readers may deem the narrative of Lysias bald as well as his argument 
affected ; yet if any such critic should undertake to tell a story after 
the ancient orator, he would learn to appreciate more correctly the 
art of the master. So, for instance, in the first oration, a few graphic 
sentences set before us the loving, trusting husband, his love and trust 
heightened by the blessing of fatherhood. Mutual affection lights up 
the modest home, and even the praise of the housewifely virtues of the 
woman who has betrayed her husband, gives the picture a touch of 
every-day truth. Then comes the temptation, ‘the little pitted speck 
in garnered fruit,” and all the baseness that ensues. The homely 
details, at which the coarse libertine might laugh, the mean treacheries, 
which find their counterpart in earlier and later novels, stand out in 
all their simple truth. One should say a Greek Hogarth, a Greek 
Defoe. And yet no libertine could laugh at the story as Lysias tells 
it ; no Boccaccio, no Chaucer lightly recount those frauds. Above 
the counterfeited glee of the false wife, above the wailing of the inno- 
cent baby, we hear the knocking of doom. The light enters and 
throws a sickly glare upon the past. Then comes the silent, sure 
preparation for vengeance, and the guilty man awakes from his deli- 
rious joy to find the avenger before him, and about him the torches 
of the witnesses. “It is not I that shall kill thee, but the law of the 
State.” And so he met the doom the law appoints. As we read over 
this chapter of human life, so old and yet so new, we cannot but think 
that Euphilétus, the heathen husband, takes a loftier view of the 
offence than many a modern Christian. The law ison his side, and he 
executes the law ; but in that supreme moment he speaks not so much 
of the wrong done to himself as the wrong done to his wife herself, 
and to his children. 

But we have unconsciously strayed into the penumbra of a tragedy, 
and it is high time to take up our typical rowdy, for our subjects are 
to be of a lighter hue. 

The rowdy speech of Lysias is the speech against Simon ; and as I 
take it in hand again, I almost repent of having mentioned it. Few 
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authors, as I have intimated, suffer as much from translation as Lysias ; 
few bear condensation so ill. “A word taken from Lysias,” said Fa- 
vorinus, “is so much taken from the thought”; and the accent of 
honest indignation, the tone of simple, straightforward candor, the 
admirable touches by which the character of the aggrieved man is 
brought out in his own words — all this perishes in the transfer. And 
not only so, but the circumstances are so peculiarly Greek that the 
motives must be veiled and the transaction but summarily stated. 
Still the caput mortuum that remains will serve at least to point the 
querulous cry, Where zs the police? 

After recounting the occasion of the grudge, the injured man says 
in substance : 

“Simon came to my house at night, drunk ; broke open the door 
and entered in the ladies’ apartment, while my sister and my nieces 
were there — ladies whose lives have been so eminently proper that 
they blush to be seen even by their relations.” 

This was bad enough, but we do not hear that he cursed the shrink- 
ing creatures right and left as one Meidias did Demosthenes’ woman- 
kind ; and we are glad to find that the indecent fellow was promptly 
put out by the friends of both parties. 

Where zs the police? 

“Not satisfied with this, and not in the least sorry for his sin, 
Simon found out where I and my party were dining ; and going to the 
house, called me out, and as soon as | came out he at once undertook 
to beat me ; and when I fought him off and pressed him right hard, he 
began to pelt me with stones. It so happened, however, that he 
missed me, but he mashed into a pulp the face of his friend, who had 
come with him.” 

The poor fellow’s sense of injury is utterly untranslatable. This 
man Simon’s conduct was so out of place, so absurd, so wild, so fan- 
tastic that it seemed incredible to any one who did not know the 
animal. ‘The idea of calling a gentleman away from his dinner, from a 
quiet social circle, for the infamous, outrageous purpose of beating 
him, was a miracle of devilishness in the eyes of this easy-going 
middle-aged Athenian Philistine. 

“Well, anything, thinks I, to avoid a scandal, anything for the 
sake of peace. So I went abroad for a while; and having given 
Simon time to forget his grudge and repent of his sins, I came back. 
As soon as I came back, Simon got wind of it, and he and his crew 
posted sentinels on the roof of the house next to the one where I and 
a friend of mine were together, and solaced themselves with eating 
and drinking. After a little while we came out ; but by this time they 
were royally drunk, and made at us. Some of the party would not 
join in the row ; but Simon and three others pulled and hauled at my 
young friend, who let his shawl go and ran for it. And I, thinking 
that they would be shamed into turning back as soon as they met 
anybody, took my way down another street.” 

The exceedingly conservative attitude of this gentleman, which 
certainly grazes cowardice, is to be explained by his desire to remove 
from the mind of the jury the impression which Simon had endeavored 
to make, that he, the speaker, was a fire-eater and dangerous character 
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generally. No bones were broken this time, and the police were not 
very much missed. 

“After this my friend was attacked and took refuge in a fuller’s 
shop. These people rushed in, and were for dragging him off by 
force in spite of his screams and shrieks and appeals to heaven. A 
crowd collected, and showed much indignation and said that it was an 
outrage. But the assailants cared nothing for mere ‘moral arguments ; 
and when Molon, the fuller, thinking the honor of his establishment 
involved, and some others came to the rescue, they knocked them 
into a cocked hat for their pains.” The translation waxes as free as 
the fight. ‘ By the merest accident, as I was walking alone, I stum- 
bled on them, and considered it my duty to interfere ; and then they 
let the young’fellow go and began to beat me. This time there was 
a regular fight. The young fellow pelted them and they pelted us ; 
they beat him and I fought them ; and the crowd took our part, and 
in the course of the fight we got our heads broken all round.” 

After this memorable affair, hostilities ceased. Simon and his set 
begged our friend’s pardon ; but four years afterwards, finding that 
our unstable hero had got into trouble, Simon trumped up a charge 
against him, and to this piece of malice we owe this picture of Attic 
rowdyism. I wish we had Simon’s story. 

Before the next speaker mounts the bema, let us get off the steps 
and take aturn. The fact is I have a confession to make, which 
requires an effort of candor, and I have observed that walking is 
always a great relief in these embarrassing circumstances. I came 
within an ace of casting utter contempt on Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
My friend, the editor, would doubtless say that one half of my 
readers, and the fairer half, had never heard of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and that the other half did not care; and that if he were I, 
he would proceed with great composure to treat the lucubrations of 
the said Dionysius with the indifference which most of them deserve. © 
But the very blunder that I came near committing is so instructive 
that I cannot withhold my confession. 

I read largely without note or comment. After a man has made 
sufficient progress in a modern tongue to read it with a reasonable 
degree of fluency, he does not surround himself with commentaries 
and dictionaries and grammars —certainly not for his first reading. 
If he finds a hard sentence, a strange word, an obscure allusion, he 
may work at it ; but who would dream of treating a French or German 
booklet, such as Edmond About’s Ze Wez du Wotaire, or Auerbach’s 
Barfiissle, in the way in- which most men go at an ancient classic of 
the same compass? What a man has to teach — ah, that is a different 
thing. No study can be too exhaustive. But what a man reads for 
his private delectation is not to be handled as David handled his foes. 
Yet that is what we are expected to do. We are expected to put the 
ancients under grammatical saws and under literary harrows and under 
critical axes, and to make them pass through the brick-kiln of com- 
mentators, before we are allowed to enter upon the possession of 
such enjoyment as these processes have left. Willing enough to be 
taught in all that pertains to the science of my profession, I am 
not willing to repeat anybody’s literary creed ; and in order to form 
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honest opinions, it is necessary to read in mass. It fell out one day 
as I was reading Demosthenes after this fashion that I stumbled on 
No. 54, the speech against Konoén, and read it over two or three 
times with no little pleasure. I did not know, so ignorant was I of 
the literature of Demosthenes, that it had any especial repute. I only 
felt that it deserved it. I was rather afraid to look at the com- 
mentaries lest Prof. Dr. Adolf Wilhelm Knickerbein might have com- 
pletely demolished its genuineness and its authenticity. I was satis- 
fied with old Bekker’s assurance that it was all right, and I made a 
pet of it. I thought it peculiarly Demosthenean. I admired the art 
with which the great orator put himself in the place of the young 
fellow Ariston, who had brought the suit. I said to myself: Here 
we see Demosthenes on a lower level and in a more simple style, but 
he is still Demosthenes. He is racy, he is homely. Demosthenes 
is always a bit of a blackguard; and the mild English clergyman 
who recently edited the oration on the crown, when he lamented the 
scutrilousness of the great Athenian speaker, lamented the very thing 
that gave him such a hold on the Athenian people. The spirit of 
the old Attic comedy had poured itself into his veins; and if on 
occasions of critical poise the style is grave, why, Aristophanes 
can be grave, if need be ; and when Demosthenes is in earnest, there 
is a homeliness in the figures which he employs, a dramatic energy in 
his illustrations, which imparts to his speeches much of the bustle of 
the comic stage. Simple he is in this very speech, I continued ; but 
simple as he is, he is not Lysias. Lysias is a skilful fencer, Demos- 
thenes a redoubtable boxer. To borrow the language of the ring — 
language which he did not disdain any more than did the Apostle 
Paul—he “counters on the nob” of his opponent with a determination 
which reminds me of the way in which he “handled his mauleys” in 
those set-to’s in the Aeschines. Carrying out the thought, I compared 
the rowdy speech of Lysias with this speech of Demosthenes against 
Kon6n, and marked the points of contrast. And now, unluckily, I 
must needs consult a commentary in search of light on one or two 
obscurities. I find a flood of darkness thrown on the points in 
question, and I am “reminded,” to use the conventional slang of 
scholars, that that unconscionable prig, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
whose grave be defiled, has been pleased to pick out my pet speech 
as a specimen of the close kindred between Lysias and Demosthenes. 
Oh, miserable caitiff! not content with underrating Thucydides, have 
you nothing better to do than to disturb a subtle aesthetic analysis on 
which I was beginning to pride myself? — and now I can’t tell tartar- 
emetic from yellow jasmine! 

In all earnestness, this traditional criticism has done an immense 
deal of harm. It is bad enough to have to reconsider your opinions 
at the bidding of a great scholar; but to have to begin the study of 
an author with the positive assurance that it is all going to be a bore 
and a nuisance, that a large part of the work is spurious and the rest 
of it a failure — that is a misery to which I expose myself as little as 
possible. Books of travel are of most interest to those who know 
the ground described, and criticism is most profitable to those who 
now the authors ; and as far as possible I forget all I have read 
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about such and such a book until I have read the book itself. Read 
Xenophon’s Hellenica and then the critics. Read the solitary oration 
of Lycurgus and then the critics. If there are not parts of Xenophon’s 
Hellenica that are as good as anything in the Anabasis, and far better 
than anything in the Cyropaedeia, and if the oration of Lycurgus is 
not one of the most interesting in the whole canon of Attic orators, 
why then you will have the eminent good fortune of agreeing with 
all the great scholars and all the great poll-parrots. 

But let us take our seats on the steps again, and this time I will 
ventriloquise a little, and throw a nineteenth-century squeak into the 
chest of the ancient orator. 

May it please your Honors— says the young fellow, whose name is 
Harrison, or Ariston, or something of the sort— may it please your 
Honors: I have been maltreated by that fellow, Kondn, to that 
degree that for a long time my family and my doctor gave me up; and 
now that I have got well unexpectedly, I am here to bring against 
him an action of assault and battery. I might have made a more 
serious charge. There is a law against sneak-thieves and highway- 
men, who are known to the law as the strippers, and I might have 
indicted him on that score, and you know that the punishment for 
that offence is very severe. I have heard that among the barbarians 
horse-thieves have to pay heavy penalties, because of the ease with 
which the crime can be committed ; and so we who wear nothing 
much except shawls, which are easily stolen and easily jerked off, 
have protected ourselves by rigorous enactments. Then there is a 
law against outrage — u//ragium something or other, but I am not 
good at Latin — and a strong law it is; for in a democratic govern- 
ment like this, such high-handed measures are fatal to freedom ; but 
my friends have advised me not to put my figures too high, and I am 
content to bring an action of assault and battery — whereas I should 
have liked to make the rascal swig hemlock. 

That you may understand the state of the case I will go back to 
the beginning of our difficulties. 

It is going on three years since we went out to Panactum on 
frontier duty. Every schoolboy knows where Panactum is. At least 
he can find it on Long’s map. It is one of the keys of the Cithaeron. 
You remember the occasion. It was one of our great scares. If you 
know anything about Panactum, you know that we were cramped, 
and as ill-luck would have it, our party and Kondén’s sons tented 
near each other. That was the beginning. They drank the live- 
long day from breakfast-time on, and they kept it up the whole time 
the garrison was on duty there. We behaved like gentlemen, just as 
we do at home. But they were in their cups when everybody 
else was just dining. First they tried their hands on the men, then 
on the masters. They said that our servants made the kitchen 
fires so as to smoke them and called them all sorts of names, and so 
they undertook to beat them and throw slops on them — “ soaked 
them well and rubbed them down with an oaken towel.” That 
was their style. In short, if there was anything vile or outrageous 
that they did not do, I should like to know what it was. We were 
naturally provoked at this, and told them to get away, but they made 
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game of us and would not stop. So the whole mess went in a body 
to the general and we made our complaint, not I by myself. The 
general gave them a round scolding and cursed them for a pack of 
rascals, not only for the blackguard tricks they had played on us, but 
for the row they had been making in the camp generally. Do you 
suppose that they stopped or took any shame to themselves? That 
very evening, just as soon as it became dark, they rushed into our 
tent, and at first they called us hard names, and finally they gave it 
to me hot and heavy in the way of a thrashing, and made such a row 
and a rumpus about the tent that the general came up and the 
officers and some of the privates, and if they had not, somebody 
would have been killed. 

Well, of course there was bad blood between us. But, Heaven 
knows, I did not want to sue them or to make a fuss about what hap- 
pened. All I made up my mind to do was simply to be on my guard 
against fellows of that sort, and to keep myself to myself. 

Not long after we came back from Panactum I was taking my walk, 
as my habit is of an evening, on the Agora with Phanostratus, one of 
my comrades, when Ktésias, Konén’s son, passed by drunk as a fool. 
He saw us and raised a yell, and then talking to himself like a 
drunken man about something that nobody could understand, he 
went up the hill. A whole lot of them were having a drinking-bout 
there, as we found out afterward, in the shop of Pamphilus the fuller. 
These fullers, you know, are great fellows for entertaining young 
bloods ; and while the fullers sponge the clothes, these roysterers whet 
their whistles, and sometimes, I am credibly informed, it is hard to 
tell which is the fuller, the tradesman or the customer. So Ktésias 
went to the fuller’s and roused the whole party up, and came down 
with them to the Agora. We had just made the round and got back 
to the point where Ktésias passed us first, when the gang closed in 
on us. One of them, an unknown individual, fell upon my friend 
and kept him busy, while Kon6n and his son and a third blackguard 
pitched into me, stripped off my clothes, tripped up my heels, and 
knocking me into the gutter, jumped on me and mauled me so that 
they cut my lips open and bunged my eyes, and left me in such a state 
that I could not get up nor utter a sound. And while I was lying 
there more dead than alive, I heard them say the awfullest things, 
and some of them I can’t bring myself to tell you. But there is one 
thing that I cannot keep back, because its shows the spirit of this 
fellow Kon6én, and proves that he was the head man in the affair. 
He crowed like a cock that had just thrashed another, and the rest of 
them cried, “Go it, Konén! clap your wings!” Of course he did 
did not have any wings, and so he clapped his sides with his elbows 
and crowed and clapped. 

Just then some persons chanced to come up and took me home in 
my shirt, for the rascal had made away with my shawl. When they 
came to the door my mother and the maid-servants screamed and 
shrieked, and they had great difficulty in getting me into a bath-house 
— for I am none of your grandees, and I am not rich enough to have 
a bath-room at home. Indeed I was so begrimed that I had to be 
washed like a bundle of soiled clothes before the doctors could ex- 
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amine me, and I was so weak that after the bath one of my friends 
insisted on my being taken to a house near by to avoid the fatigue of 
being carried home. 

Well, it is true, the doctor said that the bruises in the face and the 
gashes were not dangerous. The danger was from the constant fevers 
that followed ; and I had terrible pains all over my body, especially in 
the sides and the lower part of me, and I could not eat a mouthful. 
And the doctor said that if I had not had a copious discharge of 
blood I should have died of the accumulation of matter. But the 
flow of blood saved my life. 

And now what in the world is Konén going to say in reply to all 
this? You have heard the testimony of the men that found me, the 
testimony of the doctor, the testimony of those who came to see me in 
my sickness. I understand that he is going to try to make a big joke of 
the whole affair. ‘“ There is a set of young fellows in town,” he will 
say, “sons of the very first: families, who have got up clubs, just like 
young men, and call each other all sorts of nicknames, the Cocka- 
doodledoos, and the Devil’s Demijohns. These secret societies 
embrace women as well as men, and it is quite the thing to give and 
take blows for the Dame Partlets of these Cockadoodledoos and the 
Dame Jeannes of these Demijohns. In fine, young men will be 
young men.” And then he will make out that we, my brothers and I, 
are just as bad as his boy in the matter of drinking deep and riding 
rough-shod over other people ; and much worse too, because we are 
cross-grained and bitter to boot. “We can give but we can’t take a 
joke.” Now this is alie out of whole cloth. No mortal man has ever 
seen us drinking or maltreating anybody. And I can’t for my life see 
anything particularly cross-grained in trying to get our satisfaction 
according to law. Kondén’s sons are free to be Cockadoodledoos 
and Devil’s Demijohns, if they choose. We want to have nothing to 
do with such creatures. God forbid that we should imitate them. 

How can they get off? How can you let them off? This the scale 
as laid down in the law: foul language, assault and battery, may- 
hem, murder. Foul language leads to assault and battery, assault and 
battery leads to mayhem, mayhem to murder ; and every one of them 
is provided for by the law, so that no one has the right to take the 
law in his own hands, and I did not. And yet, if Konén says: We 
are a band of Cockadoodledoos, and we serenade whomsoever we 
choose, and we do a little beating and a little choking whenever we 
see fit, are you going to laugh and let him off? It was no laughing 
matter to me, I assure you ; and would have been no laughing matter 
to. you either, if you had been present, when they were hauling me 
about and tearing the clothes off my back and pummelling me, when 
I, who had come out of my house in full health, was carried home on 
a litter, and my poor mother rushed out of the house, and the women 
shrieked and screamed as if I were dead, so that the neighbors sent to 
ask what was the matter. Clearly they can’t make a joke of it, and 
they can’t claim a patent-right to violate ‘the laws. 

And then again, the plea of youth will not answer. Even if they 
could plead youth, that would only serve to lessen the punishment, 
not to do away with it. But what are we to say of a man more than 
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fifty years old, who so far from dissuading or checking younger men 
—and those his own sons — takes the lead, and behaves the worst 
of the whole party, crows like a cock and claps his wings like a cock, 
and sets up to be the Grand Rooster of the Cockadoodledoos? 
What earthly excuse can be made for him? He deserves nothing 
short of death. What a son he must have been himself to have such 
sons ! 


But here we take the liberty of interrupting the orator, and passing 
over the legal quibbles of which the opposing party had endeavored 
to evade the issue, and we resume at a point where the speaker 
launches upon a flood of invective against these hopeful Mohocks of 
the palmy days of Athens. For Mohocks they were even in the im- 
port of their name. Like the Mohock of the Spectator, they assumed 
the style and title of a barbarous tribe, the Triballi ; and like the Mo- 
hocks, they.were lost to all sense of shame. It seems that Kondén 
and his friends had brought up some of his set to testify in his favor, 
and Ariston wrathfully charges them with perjury. 

“ These witnesses are of the same kidney with them. Look at them, 
and especially at that grizzle-headed old fellow, who ought to have 
better sense. In the day-time they pull long faces and play the Pu- 
ritan, and wear broad-brim hats and clerical ties ; but when night 
comes, look out for rascalities. This is their style: ‘Shan’t we swear 
one another through? Isn’t that the way for club-mates to do? 
What harm can the testimony do you? Suppose somebody does say 
he saw the fellow beaten? we will swear that you never laid the 
weight of your finger on him. That his coat was torn off his back? 
We will swear that the other party started that game. That his lip 
was so badly cut that it had to ke stitched up? We will swear that 
you had to have your skull trepanned. We will swear and swear 
through thick and thin.’” 


But here we leave Ariston, for here he begins to expatiate on the 
value of the medical testimony, which is wholly in his favor ; and with 
our modern experience we can hardly help wondering at the fatuity 
of the great orator, who ought to have known better than to rest his 
cause on such a broken reed, for Greek medical terms could hardly 
have humbugged Greeks. 

Or can it be that the Greek lawyers, astute as they were, had not 
attained to the device of bringing in the countervailing evidence of 
medical experts? If so, Galton can hardly be right in putting the 
average Greek intellect so far above ours ; and Demosthenes might 
have learned a thing or two from our manipulators of the law. What 
easier than to have brought in a host of experts from Kés or Athens 
itself to prove that a bunged eye is no indication of a bunger and 
might have come by nature ; that some kinds of skin-diseases simulate 
bruises closely ; that Ariston’s fever was an epidemic ; that the pains 
in his body were the result of his eating three thrushes for dinner, 
and that the evidence of the prosecution was not complete without 
an analysis of the blood that had come from him; and finally that 
most of his disorders might have been caused by a distempered 
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imagination? In the absence of cross-examination, which is essen- 
tially a modern trick, Konén’s lawyer might have gained credence 
not only with the jury, but also with the public. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


ROLYPOLY. 


6¢ SUNBEAM that has lost its way on an old wall,”— excellent 


words of M. Taine, which he puts in his Shakspeare’s mouth 
when he represents him prologising in explanation of the motives of 
those incomparable comedies, whose “ silly sooth ” were motive enough 
to the minds of all men save those who speak Romance tongues and 
think Romance thoughts. But after all, do sunbeams get lost when 
they fall upon the mouldiest, most crumbling walls, any more than 
when they illuminate new fronts of sheeny pressed-brick, or dazzling 
white marble too, fresh from the stone-cutter’s? Shall benedictions 
pick their way like Jenny coming thro’ the rye with trussed petti- 
coats? Is anything lost or misplaced in the dim mystic caverns 
where feeling alternately flames and flickers, any more than in the 
sharp clear-cut atmosphere where science looks about it with such 
positive prescient eyes? Do you not remember the wonderful gray 
old lizard that Heine met sunning himself on the rocks hard by the 
Baths of Lucca, upon whose tail was written in eternal hieroglyphs 
the one true philosophy, and who taught that all other philosophies 
except his were but as the empty shapes of clouds, which sweep their 
course proud and confident over the face of heaven and are by the 
next morning’s sun dissolved again into their primzeval nothingness? 
After the cloud’s brief shadow or glory is dispersed, the lost sunbeam 
rests upon the old wall just the same as ever. 

Yesterday my friend Glossop told me a little story which I shall try 
to tell here ; and I wish I could tell it as he told it, flung back upon a 
lounge in my work-shop, his head propped against a pile of Congres- 
sional Globes, his long legs hung across the back of a chair, a cloud- 
wrapt pipe between his lips, and a moist eloquence glistening in his 
eyes that might mean spray from an inward gushing tide of emotion, 
or might indicate a glass too much from the pitcher of hard cider on 
the dinner-table. But I can’t imitate that florid reportorial style, with 
its quaint interjections, its occasional throb of pathos, its humor 
sparkling out like dew-drops in the grass, and its atrocious slang 
flavored with the very essence of the town ; and so I must beg per- 
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mission to tell it my own way, borrowing nothing from Glossop but 
the first person, without which tales do not always thrive. 

Glossop, I must premise, is a rolling stone who goes from Yoko- 
hama to Vienna, from Gondokoro to Reikiavik, from Khiva to Cape 
Horn, just as the impulse drives him, and lives as he goes upon his 
earnings as newspaper correspondent. He would never write a para- 
graph if he could get his wine and olives another way; but that he 
cannot do, and so there is always a phosphorescent wake to mark the 
devious paths along which he drifts or drives as the mood inclines 
him. 

You think the idylls are all confined to your books, said he, rudely 
smiting my shelf of poets with the stem of his pipe; you were never 
more astray in your life. I could tell you of a little attic-room in Bor- 
deaux, with a pot of mignonette in the one window, and dimity cur- 
tains above it, redolent of song-echoes as the leaves of these Pub. 
Docs. of yours—pah!—are of tobacco smoke. I could tell you, 
I say, but I won’t. You’ve no call to have such experiences, nor to 
hear about them, having made your own nest, out of which it is only 
necessary for you to poke your writing-fingers forth, as Jean Paul says. 
Dear heaven, but prison-life is sweet too, sometimes, when one has a 
Picciola, and understands the language of flowers! But as I was say- 
ing, the prettiest things do not always find their way into books. 

Last June I was one day standing in front of Fleury’s — you re- 
member that old Frenchman’s restaurant in South Fifth Avenue, 
where we used to get our café noir when we were off from college ?— 
debating whether I should go through California on my way to Nuku- 
heva, or whether it would be better for me to take the Suez and New 
Zealand route. I had just determined to leave it to chance and pulled 
a Napoleon out of my pocket to toss for it, when Bill Robbins came 
by and stopped to shake hands. Bill is the prince of detectives, the 
beau-ideal of a fly cop. He’s in the business, I really believe, because 
he loves it ; and a talk with him is like reading Balzac’s version of 
Vidocq. Bill might indeed be Vautrin, if he were not Bill Robbins. 

“Glossop,” said he, “ you’ve been hunting sights and that sort of 
thing around the world this many a year, but I fancy I can give you 
a new sensation. Don’t you want to go on a man-hunt with me? 
I’m on the track of the cunningest old fox that ever lived, and I mean 
to run him to earth if it takes mea year. Will you go with me? I 
need a companion, and I know you’re a wiry fellow, for all your long 
legs.” 

“ Yes, I’ll go, if you can promise any entertainment.” 

“Oh, there’ll be lots of new experiences for you, never fear. But 
there’s no time to lose. Get your valise, load your pistols over again, 
and be at the Hudson river depot in time to catch the evening express. 
I’ll meet you there.” 

We went by train to Rochester, and thence in a propeller to 
Picton across the lake, arriving there about dusk. Robbins, who 
seemed to know his landmarks confidently, led the way through the 
town to a wretched board-shanty by the lake shore, kept by a French 
Canadian, who called his place a cabaret, and I suppose dealt in 
smuggled brandies. At least he was disposed to resent Robbins’ 
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presence very energetically until the latter called him aside, and tell- 
ing him he was not “on that lay,” asked him for an upper room, and 
inquired of him how he could send a message to Minchin Mose, 
backing the question with a bright half-eagle. The Canadian’s cun- 
ning little eyes winked and blinked as he asked if Robbins supposed 
Minchin Mose had any desire to extend his*acquaintance with the 
police. “Oh, I’ll answer for that part of it, Musher,” said Robbins ; 
“you just send him that and he’ll come.” And he put in the Cana- 
dian’s hand the half of an ivory faro-check, marked with one or two 
hieroglyphics. 

The landlord looked rather incredulous, but took us to a little 
cuddy on the floor above. Here Bill ordered a pint of brandy and 
some Weish rarebit, which he said the Canadian had the art of cook- 
ing to perfection. When we were alone, the detective said : 

“Half the thieves of western New York hang out here when it is 
not good for them to be seen on the other side of the lake. Have 
your pistols handy and look sharp. Some of the gonnofs that fre- 
quent the place wouldn’t mind doing me an ill turn if they knew I 
was here.” 

Presently the dish and the tipple were served, and we went to work 
like hungry men. The brandy, like most smuggled stuff, was genuine, 
and the rarebit nicely cooked. We were still eating when there came 
an uneven shambling step upon the stair, the door was pushed open, 
and a low-browed ruffian with grizzled hair close cropped, dressed in 
duck trowsers and red flannel shirt, shuffled in. Seeing me, he paused 
and looked behind him apprehensively. His feet were bare, his 
shoulders broad and square ; he wore a knife in a case belted about 
his waist, and his face was a villainous one, deep-lined, lowering, 
coarse, sensual, treacherous. 

“This here ain’t in the bargain, Cap,” said he, pointing to me ; “ we 
was to deal alone. If you ain’t square with me, you can’t expect me 
to be square with you.” 

“Come in and shut the door, Mose,” said Robbins. “Did you 
think I was fool enough to come alone and risk my throat for my 
pains? Have you brought the plate as you promised ? ” 

“No, I havn’t,” said the ruffian, “but it’s where I can get it easy 
when I want it.” He sat down uneasily in a chair by the door. 

“You're lying, Mose ; I see it inside your shirt there now. Come, 
out with it.” 

“ Are you going to come up to the bargain with me, Cap?” said 
the ruffian in a whining tone that made his harsh features, if possible, 
still more repulsive. He came to the table and poured himself a 
glass of brandy. ‘It’s been hard lines with me since I left down 
below,” said he, drinking, “and I want money worse than I ever did.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” rejoined Robbins ; “ you belong to that sort. 
I always keep my promises, as you know, so let me see if you have 
redeemed yours.” 

Minchin Mose thrust his hands into his shirt and drew forth a 
square about the size of a pane of glass, which he handed to Rob- 
bins. The officer unwrapped it, disclosing a fine copper-plate, care- 
fully engraved. Robbins laid the plate down on the table, drew from 
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his pocket a little apparatus such as is used for stamping linen, 
brushed the plate over with ink, and then, with a piece of tissue- 
paper, took a rapid proof of the engraving, which, after looking care- 
fully at it, he handed to me. It was the fac-simile of the obverse 
and reverse of a ten-dollar greenback, and seemed beautifully en- 
graved. 

“That’s the article!” cried Robbins, with true professional vim, 
and, drawing a stamp and mallet from his coat-pocket, he cut an offi- 
cial sign-manual right through the engraving, with two blows destroy- 
ing its integrity forever. 

“What did you do that for?” cried the ruffian, rising in his chair 
and looking with such menacing brows down on Robbins that I 
thought it worth while to feel if the butt of my Derringer was within 
easy reach. “Do you mean to go back on me?” 

“You sit down, Mose! I don’t want any foolishness here,” 
answered the officer, coolly wrapping the plate up, tucking it in his 
bosom, and restoring the printing-apparatus, stamp and mallet to his 
pockets. Then, taking out his pocket-book, he counted out five hun- 
dred dollars and pushed it across the table to the ruffian. 

“There,” said he, “is that right?” 

The fellow hastily counted the money, and concealing it, answered, 
“Tt’s all right, Cap. You always was good pay, I’ll say that for you, 
though you do drop down on a covey so heavy.” 

“ Well, if a covey wants to make the other five hundred, here it is, 
all ready for him,” said Robbins, showing another roll of notes 
before the ruffian’s greedy eyes. I was watching him closely at the 
time, and I remember thinking that he could be hired to do murder 
for the sum, or perhaps for even less. 

“You want a fellow to squeal on his mates and get a bullet-hole 
through him for five ‘centuries,’ Cap? I don’t hold myself that 
cheap, I don’t.” 

“Oh, tell that to the clods, Mose!” said.Robbins. “You know 
you stole that plate anyhow, and you know that I know who en- 
graved it. Think I don’t know old Sam Dornick’s work?” 

“ The ‘flying stipple’! Phew! Well, Cap, ’taint no use to try to 
keep things from you!” I saw a shade of cunning triumph flit 
across his face as he spoke, but, though I watched him more closely 
than ever, the leer did not return. 

“Of course you know where the old koniacker is, don’t you?” 
added he. 

“No I don’t, and that’s what I’m offering you the money to find 
out. I thought old Dornick was dead until I saw his workmanship 
and got the invitation from you.” 

“Dead!” said the rogue, with a dry sort of chuckle. “No, he’s 
not dead ; he’s only turned pious and jined the church.” 

“So much the more reason for coming up with him. Where does 
he hang out?” 

“Five hundred for the news? Well —it’s a pity to disturb old 
Sam’s prayers ; he hain’t been in the habit of going to meetin’ much, 
except in prison-chapels ; but five hundred more ‘ll set me up in a 
chebang of my own, and I’ve as much right to live honest as Sam 
Dornick has. Is it cash up, Cap?” 
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“Yes. You know me too well to play tricks.” And he handed 
the money over to Minchin Mose, who took it without more ado. 

“He’s down Georgia way, Sam Dornick is,” said the fellow ; “he’s 
got a little ranch about five miles out from Sparty, in Hancock 
county. It’s on the Greensboro’ road a piece. I was down there 
myself a bit last winter to see the old fellow, but me and him couldn’t 
trade.” An evil grin spread over his face at the recollection. ‘ You 
go out the pike about four miles, and then turn off to your right till 
you come to a little church that Sherman’s bummers left their marks 
on. Right in the left-hand corner of the graveyard a path leads 
away through the pines to Sam Dornick’s house. Sam’s getting 
old, he is; he ain’t what he used to be.” 

“Very well,” said Robbins, rising. ‘ You’ve told me all I want to 
know. All I require of you now is not to leave here until my friend 
and I get aboard the night-boat. If you send any messages to Dor- 
nick, I’ll hear of it, and you'll fare the worse —” 

“ No danger, Cap ; he’s too pious.” 

Robbins settled the little score, we left the tavern, and were soon 
on board a steamer going towards Oswego. There was high jinks in 
the cabaret as we steamed by. 

“They’re spending some of the Government’s money,” said Rob- 
bins, pointing. 

“ Are you going to hunt up Dornick?” I asked. 

“You bet!” was the vigorous response. “That’s what I started 
out for ; he’s worth a dozen plates.” 

“Who is he, then?” 

“What! been on the newspapers so long and never heard of old 
Sam Dornick, ‘the flying stipple,’ as they call him? Sam’s an Eng- 
lishman, about sixty-five years old, I should judge, and has spent 
thirty years in prison. He is the best engraver of bank-notes in the 
country, and the cunningest old rogue of them all. The whole family 
are thieves. Sam’s wife was a lifter and shover; his girl was the 
neatest hand at the panel-game I ever saw; and his son, Abe Dor- 
nick, who married a pickpocket, is in Sing-Sing-for burglary and safe- 
blowing. The woman died on the Island, and there was a child, I 
believe, a baby, but I don’t know what became of it. Sam has only 
been out of the Albany penitentiary about four years ; but I had lost 
sight of him entirely, and didn’t think much about him, for I’d heard 
he was dead. I know better now though,” said he, tapping his 
bosom. 

On our journey back we stopped at Albany for a few minutes, and 
called to see Mr. Pillsbury, superintendent of the penitentiary. 

“Do you know old Dornick is alive?” said Robbins. 

“Yes, I knew it,” answered the superintendent, eying Bill some- 
what curiously I thought, “but I cannot guess how you came to 
know it.” 

“Oh, I’ve some of his nice work in custody,” said Bill; “there’s 
no mistaking that. I suppose you know where he hangs out, too?” 

“Yes ; I hear from him sometimes. Are you in pursuit of him?” 

“T am that!” 

“Well, let me advise you to proceed cautiously, and be very cer- 
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tain of your proofs. Dornick is in good hands—don’t act simply 
upon the evidence of his past record.” 

“ All right. I mean to catch him in the act.” 

“ Now, there’s a man,” said Robbins, when we came away, “ who 
has been dealing with old offenders and studying them all his life, 
but just see how Dornick has pulled the wool over his eyes! It’s 
astonishing, it is indeed! There’ll be some pleasure in capturing 
and showing up an old fox like that.” 

“Well, you won’t have much trouble about it.” 

“Don’t you believe it! The troubles won’t begin until we’ve run 
the old fox to his den. It’s easy to pick him up, but to get the dead- 
wood on him — there’s the difficulty.” 

At New York, as soon as Robbins had deposited the counterfeit- 
plate at the Sub-Treasury, subject to the district-attorney’s order, we 
took the steamer for South Carolina. From Charleston by rail to 
Sparta, Georgia, and there halted to arrange plans for the capture of 
the enemy. We reached Sparta in the forenoon, went to a hotel, 
dined, and after dinner, while Robbins went to see about hiring 
horses, I proceeded to the post-office to inquire for letters. There 
was a Clerical-lou':ing gentleman there, who seemed much interested 
in a letter whic: ue was reading. He glanced at me when I entered, 
and when I inquired for letters, and showed myself to be a stranger 
by my voice and manner, he observed me particularly. I noticed 
that he started perceptibly when, after my own inquiries had met with 
a negative response, I asked for letters for William P. Robbins. He 
looked quickly at the letter in his hands, and then at me so pointedly 
that for a moment I thought he was going to address me. If he had 
any such purpose, however, he speedily dismissed it, and resumed his 
reading while I returned to the hotel. 

Robbins had a couple of horses saddled in front of the door when 
I got back. “ Let us ride,” said he ; “ we've got some scouting to do, 
and we must do it by daylight.” 

We rode slowly out of town, Robbins leading the way. 

“T’ve been asking the niggers some questions — they know all the 
roads and paths by instinct ——and I think I can find the way to our 
church. They call it the old stone church, I’m told. It seems to be 
pretty well known hereabouts. We turn off at a red brick house and 
blacksmith shop.” 

We had ridden about two miles when the parson who had eyed me 
so closely in the post-office came galloping up behind us. When near 
at hand he drew rein, or his horse checked up —I don’t know which 
—and it seemed again as if he purposed to accost us. But he only 
said, courteously, ‘‘ A pleasant day, gentlemen!” and rode on rapidly, 
disappearing in a cloud of dust. He was a handsome man of about 
thirty-five years, with a frank, intelligent face, earnest withal, and he 
sat his horse like a trooper. 

“The reverend gentleman’s handled a sabre in his time — see how 
he carries that cane in his hand,” said Robbins. I told him about 
the post-office incident. ‘Oh, that’s nothing,” he said ; “‘ these people 
know we are strangers, and, like all up-country folks, they are curious 
about our business — especially the parsons ; they associate with the 
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women so much that they can't help gossiping, and when the talk 
runs dry, any little thing that’s out of the way comes in the place 
of news.” 

We rode on leisurely until the red brick house was reached, and the 
shop, and the cross-road. We turned down this to the right, fol- 
lowing a narrow turfy track, shaded on each side by woods composed 
of scrubby or tall pines, the dried leaves of which — “ rushes” they 
call them in that country — were so thick fallen in the road that they 
laid the dust and diffused a very pleasant resinous odor. The roadside 
was full of sweetbriars peeping out from under the long arched black- 
berry vines, which were still lingering in bloom. We felt the charm 
of all this, coming out of the sun-glare and dust. Presently we came 
to a clearing, a white plank fence, a graveyard, and off from the road 
a little stone church, with long pointed gable facing the road. This 
edifice wore the quaint odd appearance of a very old gentleman much 
the worse for wear, who has repaired himself with a set of false teeth 
and a juvenile wig. ‘The door, windows and roof were shiny new; 
the smoke-blacked walls seemed nearly a century old. We rode up 
to the horse-rack, dismounted and fastened our steeds there. As we 
did so, we saw through the “voods a comfortable house about a 
hundred yards away. 

“That can’t be the place,” I said. 

“Oh no,” answered Robbins, “this is the way ;” and leaping the 
fence, we walked through the tall grass and weeds of the graveyard, 
now stumbling into sunken graves, now treading on broken and fallen 
tombstones. We had reached the further corner of the yard, and 
were about climbing the fence, when we heard some one calling : 

“ Stop, gentlemen, stop! wait a minute!” 

Looking back, we saw our clerical friend coming after us with long 
strides, his dressing-gown flowing away behind him, and his broad- 
brimmed panama hat flapping so that he had to hold it on with one 
hand while he gesticulated with the other. 

“ Wonder what the devil 4e wants!” said Bill, sitting on the fence 
and waiting for the preacher to come up. 

“T am the rector of this church,” said he, pretty much out of 
breath as he came near. “ My name is Weymouth.” 

Robbins touched his hat civilly and said, ‘“‘ Happy to meet you, sir.” 

“ Excuse me for the seeming impoliteness, but I know your errand 
here, Mr. . Mr. ,” said Mr. Weymouth to Robbins. 

“Mr. Pancoast,” suggested Robbins, composedly; “ and this,” 
pointing to me, “is my partner, Hapgood. I’m glad you know our 
business, Mr. Weymouth, for then you can help us. Do you know 
anybody that’s got any fine young ones ?” 

“ Fine young what?” 

“ Mules, of course. ‘That’s what we’re buying.” 

The preacher laughed pleasantly. ‘“ Your name escaped me for the 
moment, Mr. Robbins — ” 

“Ah!” said Bill, quickly, “you caught that at the post-office. 
You're smart, but so are horse-traders, mostly. Maybe you’d better 
tell us what you want, Mr. Weymouth. We’re in a hurry.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Weymouth, “you are mistaken.” He drew a 
letter from his pocket and read as follows: 


’ 
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“My Dear Sir :— Your protégé Dornick is charged with coun- 
terfeiting again, and an officer, Wm. P. Robbins, is on his way to 
arrest him. If you are satisfied that Dornick’s reformation is sincere, 
you had better see the officer about it, Mr. Pillsbury says. Of course 
you will be be careful to give Dornick himself no hint of the contents 
of this. Faithfully yours, 

“*M. Mortlake, Chaplain.’’ 


Robbins sprang from the fence with an oath. 

“You see,” said Mr. Weymouth, “I am well advised, Mr. Robbins.” 

“Pillsbury’s in his dotage!” cried Bill. ‘‘ He ought to be removed. 
But I shouldn’t wonder if he hadn’t got you into a bit of trouble, Mr. 
Weymouth.” 

* How’s that, Mr. Robbins ?” 

“Why,” said Bill, “I’m going to arrest you, and take you over into 
the woods there a piece, and make this man stand guard over you 
till I hunt for old Dornick. And if I find the bird is flown, if I don’t 
take you to Savannah as a confederate my name’s not Bill Robbins! 
Hands up, or Ill shoot!” cried he, quickly drawing his revolver and 
covering Mr. Wren. 

“Put that up! put that up!” said Mr. Weymouth, a little con- 
temptuously ; “I was about to tell you that I would show you the way 
to Dornick’s.” 

“T don’t want your company,” said Bill, suspiciously. 

“Why, man alive!” cried the parson with impatience, “you are 
starting at shadows. If I’m with you, won’t I be in your custody? 
If you do mistrust my office, at least resort a little to common sense. 
When I have been on scouting parties before now I always found it 
necessary to believe something and trust somebody, or I could not 
have eaten Yankee bread or drunk the waters from Yankee springs. 
You have come here to arrest poor old Mr. Dornick because you 
suspect him of counterfeiting. Well, I mean to take you to see him, 
in order that you may convince yourself of his innocence. If, after 
seeing him, you still determine to effect his arrest, I want to be at 
hand. He is old, very feeble, has a peculiar dread of the law, and — 
I am his spiritual pastor. He is a sheep of my fold, and I must give 
him what comfort I can, knowing him to be innocent.” 

Mr. Weymouth spoke with that indescribable air of one accustomed 
to command and to be believed implicitly. You saw at once that he 
was man of honor, gentleman, Christian ; that he had not rubbed off 
in the pulpit the savoir faire acquired in the camp and the world. 
Robbins, for all his suspiciousness, and his churlishness when crossed 
in the grain, submitted at once. 

“T wouldn’t give much for the sharpness of your sheep if they let 
that old he-goat cavort among them!” said he, curtly. “ But I’ll take 
you for our guide, sir ; only you mustn’t interfere between me and my 
prisoner, if I’M so lucky as to get him. You must give an old detec- 
tive like me credit for knowing something more about the ways of 
these jail-birds than you do. I’ve taken nigh on to two hundred coun- 
terfeiters and queersmen in my time, and I’ve never mistaken my man 
yet.” 
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“Certainly, certainly,” answered Mr. Weymouth. “I have no 
other object in the world than just to convince you gentlemen as I 
myself have been convinced —by ocular evidence. That indeed is 
all that Dornick asked of me. It is now more than three years 
since the old man came to me —he had been living beyond here for 
six months then —told me his history without reserve, and asked me 
to witness for myself the sincerity of his professions and the purity of 
his present life, in order to help him to defend himself against the officers 
when they came — he said he knew they would continue to hunt him — 
and against the temptations and visits of his old associates, which he 
dreaded still more. He did not ask me to trust him —I would not 
have done so if he had — but to watch him. I communicated with 
the authorities to verify his tale; he has laid all his life since then 
before me like an open book, and I have watched him incessantly. 
If you can catch him tripping you are a cleverer man than I.” 

“Well, we'll see about it,” said Robbins. 

“Come this way, then,” said Mr. Weymouth. “It is only a short 
walk.” 

We followed him by a winding path through the odorous murmur- 
ing pines, ascending a gradual hill. When we were near the summit, 
Mr. Weymouth turned aside from the path, through a thick growth of 
loblollies and cedars that required constant dodging and stooping to 
protect our faces. Presently we came out upon the crest of a ridge, 
down which the undergrowth continued. Our guide went on along 
the ridge until he reached a large decayed stump, breast-high. Here 
he stopped, and, speaking in quiet tones, said: 

“Without Dornick’s knowledge, I have come to this point perhaps 
fifty times, to act the spy upon him. You must know, gentlemen,” 
said he, as if to excuse the act, “that I have dealt with men in other 
places than the pulpit, and seen them when they did not think it worth. 
while to put on their best faces. It has been my sad experience that 
old offenders are generally incorrigible, and as full of tricks and malin- 
gering as monkeys. I determined to watch Dornick in such a way as 
to know of him by testimony he could have had no hand in furnishing, 
You can see for yourself that this post of observation keeps us entirely 
out of sight. Now, look,—there is his house — presently you will see 
him.” 

He stood a little on one side, and we came to the stump and looked 
down through an open space among the trees. At the foot of the hill 
a little white-washed paling began, running up to a small log-house, 
also white-washed, and beyond it was a clearing perhaps ten acres in 
extent, with some of the stumps yet standing in it, and enclosed within 
a worm-fence. Within the paling was a clean kitchen-garden, where 
the pole-beans, the okra, the onions, the cabbages, the sweet-potato 
vines had already obtained a vigorous profuseness of growth. Upon 
one side of it was a rude trellis of poles laid upon forks, clambered 
over by luxuriant grape-vines. Nearer the house flowers had been 
planted in beds that showed design and taste, and these were now 
masses of brilliant colors artistically grouped. Beyond the house we 
could see a small stable, the skeleton of an old fodder-house, a well 
with a long sweep, and two or three small out-buildings. The house 
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itself was a log-cabin of the simplest plan, having only one door and one 
window on the side towards us. But this front, and the little latticed 
porch, were made beautiful with flowers and vines and prairie-roses ; 
the delicate cypress vine clambered over tall fuchsias, and bignonias 
made themselves intimate with fox-gloves and familiar with convol- 
vuli ; while massed to the comb of the roof and thickly clustering about 
the chimney, and hanging in festoons from eaves and gables, the lux- 
uriant Virginia-creeper and the Madeira-vine laid their dark green 
leaves caressingly about the house. We saw all this below us not a 
hundred yards away, looking at it through an opera-glass which Mr. 
Weymouth silently handed to Robbins, and he as silently passed to me. 
Sitting on the edge of the little porch, under the latticed bower, a little 
girl not five years old, with sunny golden curls and round rosy cheeks, 
played merrily with a kitten and a string, and her ringing laugh came 
distinctly to our ears. Presently she sprang up, kissed the kitten and 
put it down, smoothed her little apron, peeped around the corner of 
the house, went in, and I saw her go to the well with a small bucket 
which she filled, then entered the house again, soon coming out with 
a tin basin, a towel over her arm, a piece of soapin her hand. These 
she arranged like a little woman on a bench within the latticed porch, 
and stood waiting, while the kitten, which had followed her in and out 
with tail erect, now rubbed itself affectionately against her ankles. 
Soon we saw a bent old man with white hair ride up on a small mule 
to the stable-door and go in.. He had been ploughing in the field 
beyond, but I had not noticed him before. After a minute he came 
out, walking, a thin old man, in his shirt sleeves. He entered the 
house by the door beyond us, passed through and washed himself in 
the tin basin, while the little woman held the towel and his hat, and 
watched him steadfastly. His ablutions made, he passed a comb 
through his hair, which was perfectly white, long, thin and flowing, 
and then, when he stooped a little and held out his arms, the little 
girl sprang into his embrace, kissed his lips, clung about his neck and 
laid her soft little cheek against his wrinkles with a passionate long 
caress that was indescribably pathetic. Then a ring-dove from a bush 
near by fluttered around the two, and finally alighted on the old man’s 
head, and sat there poised and balancing, while a mocking-bird’s 
voice rang out clear and full from an apple-tree beyond the house, 
trilling emphatic phrases with a continual arsis until all the air seemed 
brilliant with sprays of melody. The old man put the little girl down 
again, and sitting, took her upon his knee, and her face was upturned 
to his, and his bent down to hers, in lively conversation. 

Robbins’ voice was perhaps a little husky as he said, turning to 
Mr. Weymouth, “ The old man’s broke a good deal since I saw him 
last.” 

“ He is getting quite feeble,’ 
too hard.” 

“The little girl is —” 

“ His grand-daughter, yes! Lizzie! He calls her Rolypoly — she 
was so fatand round. His existence is wrapped up in hers, and she 
is devoted to him. Just as you see them now they always are. If 


responded the rector. “He works 


the old man had returned to crime it would have been merely to pro- 
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vide for her after he is gone. But he could not, has not; since that, 
to his mind, would be sacrilege. He owes his return to wholesome 
thoughts entirely to her; for her sake he must continue virtuous, 
though they should starve.” 

The old man now fetched out a small table on the porch, and he 
and his little maid spread the cloth and laid the plates, and arranged 
their supper of bread and milk and berries, the dove returning to its 
perch and the mocking-bird still thrilling the air. Then they sat to 
eat —the little girl in a high chair by her grandfather’s side ; and 
before he broke the bread we saw her bend her head and he raised 
his right hand, so that though we heard no word, the effect of the in- 
vocation was perfect. “Amen!” said Mr. Weymouth, reverently, 
and that suspicious old detective Bill Robbins took off his hat with- 
out a word. The two went on with their simple meal, the little maid 
as gravely polite and attentive to her grandfather as if she were some 
cultivated matron and he a noble guest. 

“Seems like an infernal shame to smash up a picture like that — 
and a prettier picture I never saw!—don’t it, Mr. Weymouth ? ” 
said Robbins at last. 

“ You ain’t going to arrest him now, Bill!” I asked, all aghast at 
the idea of having to take part in such a thing, and ready to run 
away at a moment’s notice. 

“No—not now. I mean to take another glance or two at the 
premises first.” 

Mr. Weymouth looked disappointed. “ Well,” said he, “ you know 
your duty best. I'll tell you what you had better do. Your horses 
are waiting there at the churchyard ; come, go home with me. We’ll 
have the horses fed, get supper, and then I’ll pilot you to the house, 
and you can see if anything suspicious is going on. I have never 
been here at night, but we can go close to the house without any risks 
after the little girl is asleep, for Dornick’s hearing is far from good, 
and he keeps no dog. The moon is bright to-night, and it will be 
pleasant walking.” 

Robbins consented to this, and I believe we were all three glad to 
come away—there was such a ghastly difference between our purpose 
in watching and the scene we watched. As we walked back along 
the piny-woods path, the birds joyously singing and the shadows 
reaching long away from the sunset, Bill Robbins delivered himself 
of a sort of apology to the clergyman for the detective’s life. “You 
see, sir,” said he, “men happen into these things without knowing 
how. As long as there are thieves there must be officers to follow 
them up.” : 

“Ves, until society has learned how to prevent crime, it must be 
punished. Don’t think I reflect on you, Mr. Robbins ; I see you are 
a man of genuine feeling.” . 

“No I ain’t,” said Bill; “I’m iron when I’ve a thing to do, and 
I’ve got to arrest that old koniacker to-morrow if it breaks that little 
girl’s heart. I don’t see what the—excuse me—I don’t see what 
little children are made so soft and nice and tender for, to grow up 
hard and mean, and go to the devil hand over fist! ” 

“ That little maid’s office is easily told, and her future need not be 
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discounted so harshly, Mr. Robbins. She has done more than al] 
your detective systems can do: she has prevented her grandfather 
from embarking again in his criminal career—a career extending 
over nearly fifty years. Until you can do as well, you should not 
suppose hers a useless life. She will grow up a noble woman, if I 
am not mistaken, and in spite of the bad blood in her veins.” 

“Well, sir, I’m glad to hear you say so, for it would cut me to 
think she’d come to the bad through my taking off her old grand- 
daddy.” 

In a few minutes we arrived at the rector’s simple parsonage, which 
we had seen facing the church. 

“You must excuse my bachelor’s welcome,” said Mr. Weymouth, 
inviting us in; “my wife and family are away from home. Make 
yourselves comfortable while I see after the horses.” 

When we had eaten and smoked a pipe or two, it was late enough 
to return to our espionage of poor old Dornick. The moon was 
climbing high in the heavens when we reached the crest of the hill in 
the pines where the path crossed it, and looked towards the cabin. A 
lamp was lighted within it, and as we drew nigh with cautious steps 
we heard through the open window the sound of an old man’s feeble 
voice reading, and the child interrupting now and then with questions, 
comments and exclamations. It was only some simple tale he read, 
but evidently her interest and delight in it were intense, while his 
patience and pleasure in her interruptions never flagged. At last he 
ended the story and said: 

“Now it is time for Rolypoly to be abed ; come, let me untie your 
shoes for you.” 

“Yes, Grandpa, as soon as I put dolly to bed.” 

I crept nearer the window and peeped in, It was a strange pic- 
ture: a white-haired shadow of a man, small and thin, his face 
chopped all over with deep wrinkles, his eyebrows thick and jutting 
out far over his sunken eyes, and his silvery venerable beard flowing 
down low upon his breast and mingling with the sunny golden ripples 
that curled about the head of the exquisitely beautiful little girl, who 
sat upon his knee while his thin trembling fingers undid her clothes 
for bed. Cares sat on his brow and traced the deep lines around his 
poor old mouth, but love had so much charge of all his face you scarcely 
thought him woe-begone. Affection and devotion melted some of the 
merriment out of her round sweet face, setting there instead a sort 
of motherly quiet grace. You’ve seen such perhaps in pictures of 
the infant Madonna, a child, yet conscious of the mysterious mother- 
hood to come. Presently, clad only in her little night-slip, she got 
down and knelt upon the bare floor at her grandfather’s knee, holding 
her face in her two little hands, and said her gentle little prayers. 
Then he lifted her in his arms and kissed her once, twice, three 
times, and crossed with her to a crib that stood beside his bed, laid 
her in there, kissed her again, and covered her with a spread. 

“ Good-night, Rolypoly.” 

“ Good-night, Grandpa.” 

He sat a moment by the table, then blew the lamp out, and I heard 
a little voice, saying: 
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“ Are you there, Grandpa?” 

“Yes, Rolypoly, bere I am.” 

“Do the good angels watch us and stand around us @// the time?” 

“Yes, Rolypoly.” 

“T love the good angels ; don’t you, Grandpa?” 

“Yes, Rolypoly, I love my good angel very dearly. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Grandpa.” 

I felt a hand grip my arm firmly, and turning, saw Robbins behind 
me. He drew me away from the window, and followed by the parson, 
we silently walked off. When‘we were fairly out of hearing, Bill 
Robbins said: 

“Well, Mr. Weymouth, I guess we’ll go back to Sparta and home 
again ; my business here’s ended. I say, Glossop, I’m seven hundred 
dollars out, and a damned fool into the bargain.” 

The rector laughed gently. ‘We do not all die, Mr. Robbins,” 
said he; “strike the right chord, and there are fragments of an im- 
mortal strain left in all of us. I was sure you would be able to 
convince yourself about poor old Dornick. You are quite satisfied, 
are you not?” 

“‘T saw that he was poor as Job’s turkey ; I wish I was as rich as 
he is by one little good angel.” 

We mounted the ridge again, and I turned to take a final look at 
the peaceful cabin. 

“He has lighted his lamp again,” I said. 

“T trust little Lizzie is not sick!” exclaimed the rector. 

“Stop!” cried Bill Robbins, laying a strong hand upon both of us. 
“Stop! maybe we’ll see the second act of the play.” 

The lamp was lighted again, that was evident. Nay, there was so 
much light that I felt sure that more than one lamp was burning. 
We could not see into the house distinctly from where we were, but 
perceived by the shadows that some one was moving about the room. 
Presently this motion ceased, but the lights were still bright. 

“I’m going to see the old thing out,” said Bill Robbins, striding off 
towards the house. “ You two had better stay here.” 

“No, let us go with you,” said the minister ; “and, Mr. Robbins, if 
you should find anything wrong —I don’t believe you will, but if you 
should — please do not arrest the old man to-night. Think of the 
poor little girl.” 

“T’ll do what’s right, parson ; if there’s any thinking for her to be 
done, it strikes me old Dornick ought to do it, to start with. But I’ll 
do my duty.” 

He strode away, as if to prevent further solicitation, and we fol- 
lowed close at his heels. Soon the house was reached again, and 
with careful silence we crept near enough to look in at the window. 
Robbins clutched Mr. Weymouth by the arm and pointed. I never 
saw consternation, horror and grief painted so vividly on any man’s 
face, as when the moonlight revealed those emotions working on the 
poor rector’s when he looked. The child’s crib had been shut away 
from the light and the rest of the room by a high and close muslin 
screen. In front of the hearth a large trap-door was lifted up, 
revealing the dark chasm of a cellar below. At the table sat the 
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old man, a lamp on each side of him, in front of him a pile of 
bank-notes. He had some fine steel instruments at his elbow, and 
he was engraving on a plate or block, intently absorbed in his work, 
a counterfeiter, a forger, an outlaw still! We stood gazing for a few 
moments like men entranced, then Robbins motioned to us to follow 
him away. When we were a safe distance off, Robbins said in a stern 
business sort of a way: 

“He’s safe to keep at it half the night anyhow. That’s what 
makes him look so hollow and old. Well, Mr. Weymouth, you see it 
don’t always do to trust to first appeatances.” 

Mr. Weymouth had turned his head away. He made no answer. 

“As you said, sir, these old offenders are hard to cure. Old 
‘Flying Stipple’s’ been at that sort of work for fifty years, except 
when he’s been in prison, and then he was all the time planning how 
he would do it better and cunninger when he got out. It wasn’t 
likely he was going to pull up short and fly the track on the home- 
stretch, now was it?” 

“You know men better than I do, Mr. Robbins. We should do 
better to exchange offices.” 

“No, thankee! The parson’s part is persuading, and I'll be 
switched if you can’t do that; old Sam came as nigh getting off as 
could be. I’m sorry for you, Mr. Weymouth, I am indeed; but 
you’ve done your best, and there ain’t many foxes can double and 
throw off like the Flying Stipple. I'll tell you what, I ain’t going to 
cop him to-night ; I wan’t to see if he’s got any confeds. You two 
can go home and get some sleep. I'll have to lay around here all 
night, of course, but I’ll wait till you come back here in the morning 
before I take him, unless something turns up. I want you to look 
after the little one anyhow; I’ve no call to hurt her—she’s no 
koniacker, anyhow.” 

“That will be the best perhaps,” said Mr. Weymouth, sadly. 
“Come, Mr. Glossop, let us walk; I have no heart to stay here 
longer.” 

We left Robbins lying on thé grass outside the whitewashed 
palings, and walked slowly back to the parsonage, Mr. Weymouth 
hanging his head. 

“T cannot understand it,” said he; “I never was so bitterly disap- 
pointed in my life. If I had not seen it, it would have been impossible 
for me to believe it on any one’s report. Where will one’s confidence 
in human nature take final refuge, when it meets with such rude shocks 
as these?” 

I tried to console him with possibilities of a mistake, but he was 
not to be so charmed from his chagrin. 

“No, no,” he said, “don’t try to kindle any such hopes within me ; 
there is no mistake. Robbins is right — we are children by the side 
of him—the police estimate of the fallen is the right one, and all 
the faith of the would-be humanitarian is mere sentimentalism, folly, 
egotism.” 

Our feet brushed the dew from the gossamers next morning when 
we returned through the piny woods to the scene of last night’s dis- 
covery. The mocking-birds were singing in full chorus, and when we 
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came in sight of the cabin, the golden sun was just shining out over 
the peaceful little clearing. Robbins came to meet us out of the edge 
of the pines, brushing his clothes with his hands and looking as if a 
pail of water would refresh him up considerably. 

* All’s quiet,” said he. ‘ He worked till after two, then went. to 
bed.” 

“Let us tarry here awhile,” said Mr. Weymouth, evidently faint- 
hearted, as he looked down on the silent cabin. 

A peaceful scene truly. A cow thrust her head out the stable 
window and contemplatively chewed her cud. The swallows sailed 
around the house, the martins darted twittering to and fro, a com- 
pany of crows sat on the far fence of the clearing, and the ring-dove 
softly cooed and murmured from its bush in the garden. The door 
of the cabin opened and Rolypoly came out on the porch, the kitten 
running at her heels. The crooning dove flew to her shoulder to 
give her a morning salute, and the kitten, startled, ran scampering 
up the vines of the porch, causing the little maid to laugh merrily. 
Old Dornick came out on the porch and sat and smoked his short 
pipe while the child played at his feet. 

“We'll go down, now, and have it over,” said Robbins. 

We walked down the path in single file, Mr. Weymouth in the ad- 
vance, I behind. I felt like I had stolen a sheep, and my face was 
as long and as solemn as a professional mourner’s at a high-priced 
funeral. Mr. Weymouth opened the garden-gate and advanced, little 
Rolypoly running to meet him with a cry of joy, and subsiding into 
shyness and silence at the unwonted sight of strangers. Old Dor- 
nick rose and took a step towards Mr. Weymouth, then, seeing Rob- 
bins, he turned ashen pale, gave a sort of gasping sob, and sat 
quickly down again. 

*“ Rolypoly,” said Mr. Weymouth, “last time I was here old Dork- 
ing biddy promised me a fresh egg. Go see if she has laid it for me 
in the stable-loft.” 

“Go, child,” said old Dornick, “but don’t run.” The chi'd went 
on her errand. “You see,” said the convict moodily to Mr. Wey- 
mouth, “you see I was right about it ; I told you they would come 
after me.” 

“ Maybe you knew you had given them occasion.” 

Dornick looked at Mr. Weymouth inquiringly for a moment, but 
said nothing. Robbins put his hands on the old man’s shoulder: 
“You had a good hiding-place, old Stipple; but the law has a long 
arm. I’ve come for you, and the game’s up. I won’t be hard on 
you if you give up all your traps and things and make no trouble.” 

“Til do all you ask, so you don’t part me from my little girl.” 

“Dornick, my friend,” said Mr. Weymouth, “think where you’re 
going. Had you not better leave her with me? She shall be one of 
my own family — my own child —” 

“No, no, no!” cried he wildly, passionately, despairingly, rising 
as he spoke and flinging up his trembling arms, while his white hair 
waved in the air and his venerable beard quivered with his emotion. 
“T shall die without her! I shall go crazy without her! I’ll cut 
my throat if you take her from me! I leave it to you, Bill Robbins ; 
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you are not a hard man, I leave it to you! I’m her only friend, she’s 
my only one left; I can’t do,without her, I tell you I can’t! She’s 
made me a new man. Why, look here, Bill Robbins, when I got out 
of quod in Albany I went down to York to see after my boy ; he was 
nailed, his wife on the Island, nobody in the house but a drunken 
nigger-wench and that child, a year-old baby. Think of that! I 
took the child to carry her to some asylum or other. I had a little 
money in a safe place. But she trusted me ; she put her little arms 
around my neck and kissed me —I couldn’t let her go ”— great tears 
were rolling down the old man’s cheeks and making his white beard 
dewy as they dropped —“I swore I’d befriend her and do for her, 
and be her father while I lived. I’ve kept my oath, Mr. Wey- 
mouth, you know I’ve kept it!” 

At this moment the little girl came running from the stable. “ Mr. 
Weymouse,” she cried, “’taint ary a egg there! Old Dorky say she 
very sorry, she didn’ know you was a comin’ so soon dis morning.” 

“My God!” cried the old man, catching her up in his arms and 
straining her to his bosom, “what would I do without her! what 
would I be without her!” 

“Oh. Grandpa, who made you cry?” she said, putting her hand on 
his beard, then, wriggling around in his arms, she faced us with a 
fierce hawk-like look wonderful in such a child, and said, with a re- 
pelling motion of her hands: 

“Go away! I donot like you! You are very bad!” 

“TI won’t separate you, Dornick, I’ve got children of my own. 
Don’t bother about that any more, but give me your cellar-key.” 

Dornick handed him the key out of his pocket, he went into the 
house, and Dornick sat down on the porch-bench, holding the little 
girl tightly in his arms, and moaning in a low dumb sort of way, with 
his eyes bent on the ground, while little Rolypoly, her face all pale, 
her lips compressed, laid her cheek to his and caressed him. ‘The 
sense of approaching calamity was already laying its weight upon 
her. Mr. Weymouth and I turned our faces away, for the sight was 
rather more than we could bear. 

Then Bill Robbins rushed out of the house in a very excited way: 
“See here, Sam Dornick, is this what you were working on when we 
peeped in here last night?” 

He held the block of a half-finished wood-engraving before the old 
man’s eyes. 

“Ves; what else?” 

“Mr. Weymouth, look at that!” cried Bill, putting the block in 
the rector’s hands. It was the picture of a little child sleeping in a 
crib, and the face, finished, was the face of Rolypoly. “Now, Sam, 
where did these greenbacks come from? They’re not counterfeit — 
they’re the pure stuff.” 

“They’re pay for work I’ve done. Look in the little book — you'll 
see the contract I have with the Cincinnati publishing-house. Mr. 
Weymouth,” said he, brightening up a little, “I wanted to make some 
provision for my little maid. I’m a good engraver, but I wouldn’t 
touch steel nor copper for fear of temptation, so I taught myself 
block-work. The profits are just beginning to come in, and i was 
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going to ask you how to invest them next time you came ; but these 
people won’t believe that!” 

The detective was conquered. “Old Stipple,” said he, “you can 
pitch into me and welcome. Comé here, you pretty little Rolypoly,” 
said he, taking the reluctant child in his arms, “ will you love me if I 
love your grandpa? Will you give me one little kiss if I promise 
you J will not only not harm him myself, but will keep everybody 
else from harming him as Jong as he lives?” 

The child kissed him gravely, as if doing her part of an important 


contract. “Yes,” she said, “but I can’t love you like I do Grandpa, 
you know.” ‘Then she released herself and stood resting at Dor- 
nick’s knee. 


“No, indeed,” cried Robbins heartily, “I don’t ask it. I only ask 
you to love me like you do old Dorky, or the cow, or any other dumb 
critter that can’t see beyond the end of his nose.” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 





FAIRY GOLD. 


E have no fairy world now. Not even the children — for 

they draw their faith from the mother’s breast and the 
father’s eye —not even the children believe in these tiny “gude 
neibors,” with their queer freaks and moonlit merriment. But before 
the grown people learned so much, there was somewhat of worth in 
the old fairy lore, set as it were mosaic-wise in their hard and dull 
lives of labor and care. They were the thoughts of an ignorant but 
kindly country-folk, crystallised into poetic, and often lovely, forms ; 
and they were so earnestly believed in that their fancies seem to come 
to us as if warm from the flesh and blood contact of so many human 
hands. It was in these that the imagination and faifh of the homely 
working people found free expansion ; and their fanciful outlines are 
like those traced on wall and floor by an old-time wood-fire, that 
sometimes kindles the poor and narrow chamber into a flush of rosy 
light, and then dies out in mocking, flitting shadows, moving rest- 
lessly up and down like living things. ; 
You see well that those who made these stories, and those who 
listened and believed, were country people, knowing well the beau- 
tiful “permutations and combinations” by which Dame Nature 
works in the fresh sweet-scented spring weather. They had often 
seen the pink buds push themselves through the brown unsightly 
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twigs ; and the white flower-leaves, like a baby’s wee fingers, appear 
out of the colorless earth. _ The world of fairy rule is always like a 
spring —a time of births and transformations and surprises—a 
plastic, liquid world, and easily moved by the spirit into form, as in 
the old story of the “ Two Sisters,” where the evil words crawl and 
writhe like lizards and snakes, and the loving ones fall in glittering 
showers of pearls and diamonds. And the story seems always told 
with a smile — so merry are these little ones in their ways and doings. 


“Lass uns sehen, wie froh die Gétter sind.” 


When the tired laborer falls asleep by the roadside or the unswept 
hearth, how they delight in surprising him with the finished task or 
the granted wish! Very wilful too, these tiny godmothers! They 
are like our pleasures: they will come, but they will not be sought 
after. And then again, you think of a day in early spring: you have 
grown tired of watching bare boughs and flowerless meadows, and 
you forget it all impatiently ; but suddenly, before you can open your 
eyes, the thrush is singing, every little brook is trickling, the sun- 
shine comes with a touch that can be felt, the buds are bursting open 
all over the wet garden beds,— 


“ And whether you look, or whether you listen, 
You hear life move, or see it glisten.” 


In these stories too you find no records of civilisation and discoveries 
and inventions. They are all just a nation of child-folk ; and these 
are the annals of the garden era, in the first dynasty of lovers. You 
hear the eternal child-heart beat even under the old and wrinkled 
form, or the growling beast that disguises the enchanted soul. After 
all, there is a truth sleeping under such stories ; for we see disguises 
all around us. Sometimes it is a cold and unlovely soul with an ex- 
quisite mask of flesh and blood —with eyes that seem so tender, 
and yet never see you nor your need. And I remember well a poor 
little burnt child that used to sit opposite to me at church: the 
features were all blurred and scarred, and yet I felt sure from the 
meek, patient brown eyes, which looked so glad at any little word of 
kindness, that here a very sweet and nobie nature, hidden out of sight 
or touch, was waiting for its time of transformation —like the poor 
princes and princesses of fairy lore. The enchanter Death came at 
last, with his spell of magic sleep, into the narrow brown house 
where few visitors ever paused, for it was very poor and still ; and an 
Angel awoke —*perhaps with innocent surprise and gladness to find 
herself so lovely and so beloved: for she was so ready to love all. 
There is a strange kinship hinted at beneath these histories of 
change — when it is from the human disguise to the likeness of the 
beast, as in some of the workings of these wondrous elfin witcheries. 
For within each of us there is a little world, with all the plant and 
brute phases of growth. I suppose in every nature the fox of cun- 
ning creeps ; the birds, our winged thoughts, fly ; the serpent of evil 
desire glides, and the white lamb of innocence cuddles up close and 
warm to its mother’s side. We find also a closer likeness, a nearer 
affinity between these myths and early fancies of the human mind 
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than in later and elaborate results. It is here, in these stories of the 
heart’s fancy and faith, that men stand forth most plainly as brothers. 
It is the same thought in the fairy enchantment, in the Indian metemp- 
sychosis, in the witcheries of Circe, the wehr-wolf of thé far North ; 
although in some of these forms it becomes wholly lovely and poetic, 
as the mind has developed and enlarged. It is the difference, for in- 
stance, between the fairy changeling, taken away into the merry and 
unhome-like elfin kingdom, and the Grecian myths of the favored of 
the gods, who, endowed with immortality, stand within their dwellings 
of light forever. One is the fancy of the child, the other is the dream 
of the poet — akin, but so unlike also. The lovely and tender old 
myth of Proserpine is a most striking proof of this resemblance in out- 
line and difference in spirit. It is the beautiful vision of an imagi- 
nation that is full of the human element ; and while it tells our own 
history also in our changing moods, from the dim and dark under- 
world of regret to the glimmering skies and fresh lights of hope, it is 
tender with all a mother’s sorrow, rich with all the sweetness of the daf- 
fodil-covered meadow and the sprouting grasses of the bright and sun- 
shiny land by the sea-side. It is a poem of exquisite symmetry and 
significance. 

But every truth is always told many times and in diverse tongues, 
Like King Arthur of the Round Table, it does not die of any hurt; 
but as he was borne away to the fairy Island of Avilion, 


“Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor even wind blows loudly,” 


so it is kept alive in some blooming and mystical fancy until the full 
time of its recognition ; or like the enchanted Kaiser, who may sleep 
indeed in the Black Hartz Forest, but is not dead, and will surely 
return again. For the great law of “like unto like” reigns ; and 
the true heart comes, often unconsciously, but always certainly, to the 
full sight of the truth at last, though it were under a thousand dis- 
guises. 

Do you remember Riickert’s story of the “Golden Marriage ”? 
I remember it so well that it seems to me as if I saw it now, while I 
sit here watching the great storm of snow in the air whirling madly 
across ships at offing and great forest trees inland, whirling so fast 
that with eyes shut I could still see it whirling past me in the dark. 
But this story? It was of a miner’s daughter, who was betrothed to 
a young hunter — der Yager — of the Hartz Forest. The day came, 
and the hour of their marriage, but her lover returnéd no more; and 
the green leaves put forth and fell through many springs and autumns, 
and still he did not come back. But at last one bright summer morn- 
ing, as the woman, now gray and old, sits at her door and watches, 
from habit rather than hope, the opening in yonder shadowy forest, 
she sees the miners going by to their work. The young men, who 
were her suitors or comrades then, are now decrepit and wrinkled ; 
the human world has grown old, though the summer is young. But 
hearing the reverberations of the blasted rocks stir suddenly through 
the lonely silence of the glen, a sudden desire awakes within her to 
go; and there she finds, lying beneath the great rock that has been 
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cleft in twain by the blast, the bridegroom of fifty years ago — asleep 
in a death that has kept all the freshness and beauty of his youth, 
and proves him true and faithful at the last. So perhaps, humanity 
grows old and weak in its many generations, and passes by these 
myths and legends carelessly, unwitting of the inner truth which 
sleeps therein — waiting to be revealed to the soul that loves it — 
young in the golden loveliness anc softly flushed bloom of immortal 
beauty —true to the love that so long ago chose it in this embodiment 
and form. For fairy lore is like fairy gold: the soul that is akin to 
these airy, sunshiny, merry “good neighbors,” will find the yellow 
gold and the sparkling gems ; while to doubt, or anxiety, or cunning, 
they are only withered leaves and dry sticks after all. 

We always hear our own. It was no native ear at Lucknow that 
heard the old pibroch’s sound upon the hills that were so far off, but 
one that had listened to them from infancy. As in the story of 
“ Beauty and the Beast,” the loving heart will always find its roses 
blooming even in a garden of snow — like the father in the lonely but 
lighted house — only its roses would bloom in the heart rather than 
the hands,— so we must bring the child’s wisdom and the child’s in- 
nocent faith if we would learn these sweet and strange secrets of 
beauty. Then he who comes to the woods lovingly and alone, will 
find in their silences and rustling boughs, in the birds swiftly starting 
from their nests, and the splash and dip of the water, a truer Egeria 
than Numa saw. In the first early dawning the gray shadows will 
seem to start up like fauns or hamadryads startled from their lair, and 
steal away into the gray damp twilight of the thickest trees. The 
quiet, dark pool, slowly flowing out, and winding close to the banks 
of green fern, will all at once fall with fresh trickling, as if singing low 
to itself, and wind out of sight in a thousand “netted” lights and 
shades, sweeter than any water-nymph of Arcady. For even the 
heart of a forest is not dumb when a human heart asks of it ; and the 
revelation waits only for the eyes of the seer. 


E.ua F. Mossy. 




















UNAWARES. 


I. 
I PASSED her daily in the street, 
My outer hem her garments sweeping : 
I owned our common converse sweet, 
As oft the hours on silver feet 
Danced to the time her talk was keeping. 
Il. 
I thought I knew her,— heart and mind, 
(Content o’er surface forms to linger,) 
Nor ever dreamed that what I’d pined 
And searched for, all the years to find, 
Was close beneath my very finger. 


Ill. 
Till once,—a sudden word, a tone 
Informed with sense beyond my seeing, 
Smote her,—and instant, wide was thrown 
Her guarded soul, and shen outshone 
The deep-hid treasures of her being! 


IV. 
— Here is a cabinet :— Overseas 
It came while ‘yet Sir Walter’s glory 
Threw round his Virgin Colonies 
The lustre of those chivalries 
That blazon all our earlier story. 


Vv. 

Some old Venetian wrought his life 
Into its countless quaint vagaries : 

Its ebon front with hints is rife, 

Of friends, of foes, of children, wife,— 
A satyr’s face,—and now a Mary’s. 


VI. 
A child, I learned each secret cell ; 
Of all its labyrinthine mazes 
I held the clew, and knew the spell 
Of every spring (I thought) as well 
As any of the old home places. 


—-s 
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vil. 
But toying in an aimless way 
Some dusty, deep recesses under, 
It chanced that I should touch, one day, 
A spray of carvings,— when the spray 
Flew back, and left me mute with wonder. 


vill. 
For there, to my astonisht sight, 
Within their hidden crypt lay gleaming 
Beneath the sunshine blazing bright, 
An urn of azure malachite,— 
A cameo cut beyond my dreaming. 


. 


To think what countless blinded eyes, 
Unconscious of the riches hidden 
Thus near, forever missed the prize 
Which yet a touch so randomwise 
As mine, revealed to me unbidden! 


x 
— Here on my breast the stone I wear, 
O’er which my fancy loves to wander, 
Deeming I trace Cellini there ; 
And see my other pride,— that rare 
Antique upon the bracket yonder. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





THE PORTA WESTPHALICA. 


INCE the resurrection of the German Empire and its expansion, 
an expansion which, it is believed, has but just begun, attention 
has more than ever been directed to that interesting and powerful 
country. It was time indeed ; since we have as little knowledge of it, 
generally speaking, as the Germans have of ourselves. German 
fiction and romance writers seem to have given to us, latterly, new 
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food for delight ; as German research and antiquarian study have long 
since stimulated the thought and commanded the respect of English 
scholars ; and German historians of the school headed by Leopold von 
Ranke, are powerfully inducing us to follow their example; are 
teaching us how to throw new charms around what were considered 
the tritest subjects ; to enter upon a fuller and more critical treatment 
of old materials at hand and new facts just unearthed ; to explode 
historical myths and improbabilities ; to strip false reputations on the 
one hand and do justice on the other ; to deduce lessons which, in 
pointing out forcible analogies with more recent events, bring also 
more clearly to our mind the power and precepts of History ; in fine, 
making of it a more erudite, hence a more dignified and philosophical 
study. Even if we may not divine what the future is to bring and in 
what order of events, yet in turning back page by page the volumes of 
history already written, the earnest student may, without difficulty, 
trace the inevitable train of cause and effect; may readily discern 
events as being but logical repetitions of conditions of society founded 
upon the same or similar causes ; and he may at least foreshadow, 
with some certainty, what must recur in anational or sectional ex- 
istence, though the precise year or decade of such recurrence be veiled 
to his vision. 

To the writer, no portion of the present German Empire 
appears to offer so much of historic and dramatic interest as its 
northwestern corner. There the great struggles with the Romans, 
and later with the Norsemen, preceding German national exist- 
ence, took place; there, by some yet undefined law of nature, the 
height of man’s physical power was attained ; though their climate 
was most rigorous, and the resources of the soil scanty, there we find 
the staunchest of all the tribes of Germany —a veritable giant race, 
as the old Hiinen graves still testify ; there, too, we see the boldest 
and most warlike tribes finally breaking a power which at that time 
was in its zenith, and had been victorious everywhere else ; foremost 
among whom we meet the brave but unfortunate Sicambri, whom pro- 
found historical research has recently discovered to be identical with 
those Franks of whom we have the earliest accounts, two hundred 
and forty years after the nativity of Christ. We propose to give to 
our readers in this paper some account of this northwestern corner of 
Germany, in the centre of which stands the Porta Westphalica, and 
of the Porta itself. 

“ The Porta Westphalica ! ”—the sturdy, blue-eyed, open-faced West- 
phalian will point it out to you, as you stand upon the Weser bridge 
of the ancient burghof Minden. You follow the direction of his 
finger up the mighty navigable stream ; and where of a sudden, as if 
by some mysterious power, it bends from a general western direction, 
far above, and grandly sweeps northward, you perceive a range of solid 
mountains cleft in twain; the river rushing through the gap, and 
beneath you past Minden toward the Hansatown of Bremen. These 
mountains are the Weserkette ; this cleft the Porta Westphalica. A 
deep and steep cleft it is, looking like the pillars of Hercules ; a com- 
parison indeed which cannot have been far from the minds of the 
Roman soldiers when Germanicus named this chain of hills the 
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Silva Herculis. The American traveller will look upon this water- 
gate with something like a home feeling, as it will strongly remind 
him of the many gaps through which the rivers of the Appalachian 
range make their way ; particularly of that through which the Potomac 
rolls its waters at Harper’s Ferry, and that where the Susquehanna 
breaks through near Harrisburg. There are no other similar forma- 
tions in Europe, excepting, perhaps, the Porta Hercynia, near Pforz- 
heim, in Baden, a gap in the Black Forest. This fact, with the many 
historical reminiscences attached to it, has made the Porta West- 
phalica the most celebrated of Europe. 

How came this gap into these Weser mountains? is a question 
which has engaged the attention of many eminent geographers, 
hydrographers and geologists. From the elevated lands of Central 
Germany a high range of mountains leads off to the northwest toward 
the Ems river — the Weserkette, with steep edges to north and south; 
on the southern edge flows the Weser, between it and the celebrated 
Teutoburgian Forest. To the north and south of these chains wide 
plains extend, gradually sloping northward to the ocean, and on the 
south lowering into what is called the “ Miinstersche Bucht,” in the 
centre of which lies the town of Miinster. This topographical con- 
figuration shows that were the sea suddenly to rise from three to four 
hundred feet, with the moderate elevation of the Weser and Teuto- 
burgian ranges and the extreme lowness of the valleys, the whole of 
North Germany would be flooded to the foot of the Weser hills. 
The waters would pour into the great Miinster valley as far up as 
Paderborn and Osnabriick, the whole forming a gulf at the head of 
which would lie Detmold at the base of the Teutoburgian forest, the 
two mountains stretching their crests far out into the sea—two 
peninsulas. During the period of the diluvium this, as has generally 
been accepted by geographers, was really the case. Dr. Kohl, whose 
argument we follow as the most intelligible, so assumes with many 
others. For those of our readers who may not have had the fortune 
to know the late Dr. Kohl during his residence in this country and 
official connection with the United States Coast Survey, we may add 
that he was the friend of our lamented Maury and the co-worker of 
the late Prof. A. D. Bache. Eminent in his scientific attainments, 
none of his more extensive works will be laid aside without a feeling 
of strong friendship for an author who knew how to clothe the stern 
facts of science in a wondrous garb of beauty, and even romance ; 
whose kindly heart speaks from every page. To him will the reader 
with ourselves be indebted for most striking facts in this and subse- 
quent papers on Northwestern Germany. When the sea gradually 
receded, a work of centuries Dr. Kohl holds, the Weser followed 
in its wake. Popular belief at this day maintains in the graphic 
legends that the evil spirit once covered this land with a deluge ; 
and geographers bring strong arguments to bear upon the assumption 
that the Weser river upon the retreat of the diluvial ocean occupied 
the identical bed now followed by her more western neighbor, the 
Ems. To mention these would lead us too far. ‘ When the diluvial 
ocean finally retreated, it may have left the Porta already a cut of 
considerable depth, the bottom of which was however still so much 
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above the level of the Weser and her valleys that she had to remain 
true for a long time yet to her old northwestern direction and the 
Ems river.” As soon as the Porta had risen from the diluvial floods, 
the work of the destructive powers of nature began. The air cor- 
roded the rocks, atmospheric condensations and rains washed out 
the cleft, frosts and ice burst the solid walls, the growth of plants 
gnawed with varied force upon the earth’s crust, the springs which 
broke forth scooped out deep valleys, and where an indentation had 
been, as in the Porta, it was natural that this work of destruction 
should proceed with disproportionate celerity. When finally the notch 
of the Porta — Weserscharte the peasants yet call it ; related no doubt 
to our own sherd—had sunk so low as to permit the waters of the 
interior — dinnen — valley to flow out into the plain beyond, it was 
not at first the Weser river that penetrated through the Porta West- 
phalica. From the angle that river makes near Vlotho, ¢. ¢. Fluthau, 
it is a considerable distance to the Porta, this upper western point 
where it changes to the northward being some eight miles off. Only 
small rivulets probably at first found their passage through it. These 
brooks gradually tapped the river, deepening their beds in a retrograde 
direction, and enticed the great river finally to waste its waters in a 
multitude of streamlets whose course lay through the Porta. Be- 
yond it toward Minden and Bremen a channel must have already 
existed which led to the sea, the lower Weser section from Minden to 
Bremen being of more ancient date. It was the greatest revolution 
in the whole history of the formation of the Weser; the country 
penetrated by the Ems sank to great insignificance through this 
transformation. What seems to point to the establishment of the 
theory that it was above all the ocean’s rush which made and widened 
the Porta, are the erratic blocks of granite strewn about in the North- 
German plains, and that they are found within the Porta up the whole 
river valley to the county of Ravensberg and Bielefeld in especially 
large quantities. These blocks of granite were torn by the glaciers 
from the granite mountains of Scandinavia, and upon icebergs and 
ice-shoals rafted over the North-German sea, where after the melting 
of the ice they sank to the bottom. And the fact that southward of 
the Porta they are found in immense numbers, seems to establish 
without controversy that the ocean first covered and in its gradual 
retredt for centuries flowed through the narrow passage of the Porta 
Westphalica. Down to our days the enlargement of the Porta has 
continued: in the early days of March the ice-masses brought down 
from the valley-streams above dam themselves against it, the floods 
form a vast lake, recalling the days of yore, leaving their rich allu- 
vium upon the meadows along the river, washing more and more the 
mountain’s sides; and industry has widened it also, as the Porta 
rocks yield the most valuable sandstone. 

The historic interest attaching to the country of which the Porta is 
the centre will next enzage our attention. If we go back to the most 
distant epochs, it is to give to this picture something like complete- 
ness. In the account of the period before Christ we will follow 
Lindner and Watterich. When in gray antiquity, from the western 
slopes of the Hindu-Koosh a portion of the Indo-Germanic (Aryan) 
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family set out on the first migration of which we can trace the record, 
this portion, when passing the Borysthenes river, divided. The 
larger part journeyed past the northern end of the Caspian Sea 
through Southern Russia, and halted on the shores of the Baltic. The 
smaller, whom Herodotus calls Getz, were no other than the Goths 
of the fourth century, or in other words, Germani, went southward 
and occupied the land along the mouth of the Danube. Already 
before them, marching through Asia Minor, the Celts had taken a 
western direction with other related tribes, whom we later meet under 
the name of the Romaic nations. While of these two great migra- 
tions the latter occupied Southern Europe, the Celts choosing the 
central part, the Germani passed the Baltic, took Southern Scandi- 
navia, and pushed a Mongolic tribe, whom they found in possession, 
up to the extreme north of Scandinavia into the Peninsula of Kola. 
Of all these the Germanic tribes were the latest to form States, the 
Hellenes were most susceptible of culture, the Romans had the most 
pronounced talent for political organisation, and the Celts were from 
the first, according to the ancient historians, volatile and superficial ; 
they had often conquered, but never founded. When the Germani 
first met the Romans they had lost all remembrance of their Asiatic 
origin; they declared themselves to the Roman soldiers, who in- 
formed Tacitus, to be the children sprung from the soil, they trod. 
The physical development of these races had completely retarded 
the mental. Whence, then, our knowledge of their origin and first 
migration? This knowledge is the result of modern comparative 
philology, of the examination by its light of the reports of Greek 
travellers, who knew in Alexander’s time that Teutons and Goths 
were living on the shores of the Baltic ; and of the fundamental ideas 
of the Aryan myths, still prevalent among the inhabitants of the 
highlands of Asia, still found in the sagas of Northern Europe, as 
for example the Sigurd-Saga of Scandinavia, which has its echo 
to-day in the literature of the Zend nations of Asia. The next 
migration of the Germani was from Scandinavia to return to the 
plains of Northern Germany, which they have since held and now to 
a great extent inhabit. 

Looking over the times from Czsar’s to Clovis’ battles on the 
Rhine, we remark that they were the consequences of a restive spirit 
and love of warlike life and conquest on both sides ; but the erfthu- 
siasm with which the Romans had begun the strife, after fifty years of 
staunch resistance on the part of their Germanic antagonists, gave 
way to a mere struggle to retain their conquests and preserve the 
integrity of the Roman dominions. The Eburones were the first who 
taught the Romans the importance of their adversaries. They, whom 
the proud Cesar termed “a wretched people,” were the only tribe 
under King Ambiorix whom Cesar never conquered ; in B. C. 54, in the 
Ardennes, they gave, by destroying two legions, the prelude to the 
fates of Lollius and Varus. Their old King Cativolcus horrified 
even Czsar’s breast by the truly heathenish Germanic manner with 
which he died by his own hands ; when he saw that the Eburones were 
on the eve of their last desperate struggle he committed suicide, to 
give way to a younger and more active head who might lead his 
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nation better than he could. But the example of this devoted tribe 
was not lost; its burning enthusiasm roused another tribe, the 
Sicambri. 

The novelty and importance of the theory of Dr. Watterich which, 
in his most recent publication, has recalled this celebrated Germanic 
tribe from oblivion, may warrant a more extended account of it. 
They are, according to his researches, the ancient germ of Germanic 
unification, the fathers and predecessors of the Cherusci. The name 
of this tribe is in German Sigambern, Sicambri, or Sigambri. The 
first syllable has no less than the weighty meaning of the same 
syllable in the heathen name Sigfrid ; which is traced back to the 
descendant of the Germanic heathen-gods Thor and Wodan — the 
King Sigi. Since gambar, the second syllable, means strettbar, 
“ready for battle or fighting,” the whole word should resolve itself 
into Sigi-gambar, or the present German Sigaméder, and would mean 
“ready for battle (or fighting) unto victory.” By their deeds the 
Sicambri did not fail to honor this distinguished appellation, although 
they had, after all, to succumb, not to the military prowess of the 
Romans, but to the treachery of Germanicus. Tacitus gave to them, 
with the other Germanic tribes, the surname Cantus. Led by par- 
donable national pride, German authorities in archeology look upon 
these singing tribes as perfect master-singers ; yet if we may accept the 
evidences of the cultivated ear of the Roman historian Tacitus, when 
speaking of the carmina antiqua, and of the Sicambri as a nation par- 
ticularly, as “cantuum et armorum tumultu trucem,” their singing, no 
doubt, was more like the yells with which the Confederate soldiers 
rushed into battle, and with which not a few times they scared the 
civilised Romans opposed to them, than like the rhythmical canticles 
with which the Puritans went to fight. 

After the treachery of Casar against the Usipetes and Tenctheri, 
in expiation of which Cato demanded of the Roman Senate the de- 
livery of Caesar to these Germanic tribes, the Sicambri received with a 
friendly hand the remainder of their betrayed brothers, settled 
them along the Lippe river, and concluded with them a league 
against the Romans. Czsar demanded the surrender of the fugi- 
tives ; the Sicambrian herald in response threw down the shield as a 
sign of perpetual war, and gave this message: “Go back to the 
Rhine ; to its western bank extends Rome’s authority, and not an 
inch further!” But when Czesar had thrown the bridge across the 
Rhine near Neuwied, and had penetrated into the country of the 
Sicambri, he found it deserted ; in his rage, not daring to invade the 
mountains whither they had withdrawn, he destroyed the whole 
region and returned upon Gallic territory. If we divest Czsar’s 
report in 1v. 16-19 of Roman ostentation, the remainder will show a 
very meagre result. His next step was the invasion of the Eburo- 
nian country ; to which he invited all Germanic tribes, giving them 
license to plunder. The Sicambri, too, came from their strongholds ; 
two thousand of their horsemen crossed the Rhine to plunder. 
Learning that Casar’s own camp was much weakened in garrison, 
they attacked it at Aduatuca (Tongres) and sacked it. This denef- 
cium did not encourage Cesar to recross the Rhine, or to call again 
for the assistance of the Sicambri. 
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The Ubii, originally a Germanic tribe, formerly occupying the 
present Duchy of Nassau, whose descendants at this day are the 
Walloons, were looked upon with particular disfavor by the Sicambri, 
because they had given themselves up to the Romans body and soul. 
It is remarkably in accordance with their ancient character that the 
Walloons of the present day, the transition between Germans and 
French, incline more in language, manners, and sympathy to the 
French. Octavianus, who made the lands of the Ubii and Treveii his 
base of operations, only augmented the hatred with which these tribes 
were looked upon by the Germani on the right bank of the Rhine. 

Of more serious significance was a Germanic advance-guard, which 
under the Sicambrian Prince Melo, B. c. 16, met Lollius with his 
legions in an ambush and defeated them. Drusus was now sent 
by his stepfather, the Emperor Augustus, ‘after having victoriously 
returned from Rhetia. His plan was to seize Germania from the 
northwest and southwest at the same time. A fleet was to ascend 
the Rhine and form a junction with his Belgian army. Then the 
real navy was to enter the mouths of the Ems and Weser, whence to 
operate against the heart of Germany, to avoid the storms and perils 
of the unknown North Sea. The hydrographical condition of Hol- 
land was then different. From the Yssel to the islands of Vlieland 
and ‘ler Schelling extended a chain of inland lakes, of which the 
Zuidersee was the largest. Drusus united by a canal the Yssel and 
Rhine rivers, deepened the lakes to penetrate between the two 
islands into the North Sea. The Sicambri were the only tribe which 
took the alarm. Amid universal despondency they made a razzia 
upon the canal, but were repulsed; which led the Frisians to 
offer submission to Drusus, and both guidance and protection to 
his fleet to the mouth of the Ems. But the tides brought to naught 
the bold conception of Drusus. The fleet was left high and dry upon 
the “‘ Waden,” a prey to the unrelenting storms of that treacherous 
coast. With Germanic naiveté and barbaric simplicity the Frisians 
respected their oath of allegiance, and actually conducted safely the 
disappointed Roman legions back to their strong camps on the Rhine. 

Renewed courage now animated the Germani on the left bank, and 
headed by the Sicambri, a confederation was entered into against the 
common enemy, composed of the Marsi, Bructeri, Rhine-Suevi, and 
Cherusci. The compact is significant: the Cherusci were to have 
the horses to be taken, the Suevi the gold, and the Sicambri the 
prisoners. But the ‘Catti had refused to enter the confederation. 
Drusus had sown the seed of discord among the barbarians ; he had 
promised the Catti a better country on the Rhine than that which 
they inhabited. The confederation could not long remain unaware of 
this defection. Like a thunderbolt the Sicambri fell upon the Catti ; 
Drusus, expecting this movement, immediately crossed the Rhine be- 
tween the Waal and Lippe, filled out the void made by the Sicambri 
in the line of defence, overthrew the opposing Usipetes and Tenctheri, 
and suddenly appeared on the frontiers of the Cherusci ; but there he 
found so staunch a resistance that winter had already settled over 
the Teutoburgian Forests, and the Porta Westphalica was still only 
seen but not yet attained by the Roman cohorts, when, as bya miracle, 
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the pole of the commanding Drusus’ tent was covered by a swarm of 
bees. This augury was to be fulfilled. Upon his retreat, the Si- 
cambri, having finished with the Cattian traitors, fell upon his rear. 
Like swarms of bees from the depth of the impenetrable forests the 
hordes of barbarians broke forth; mile after mile the cohorts sank 
to rise no more under the clubs and battle-axes of the enraged Ger- 
mani. ‘The matchless tactical coup d’@il of Drusus alone saved him 
and his army. Himself in a swampy country completely surrounded, 
he perceived the undisciplined hordes growing careless under the ex- 
hilarating effects of their victory. Massing his troops he broke 
through the wall which encircled him, and by his tactics was saved. 
So highly did he value this victory achieved by Roman valor and 
military science, that in the face of the baffled Germani he erected 
the stronghold Aliso as a perpetual mark of Roma’s sovereignty. 

He had scarcely left Aliso for the Imperial City to celebrate his 
triumph, when again the Sicambri moved and compelled the Catti to 
enter a new confederacy In haste Drusus returned and (B. C. g) set 
out from Mayence Castel on his last and most gigantic undertaking, 
comparable only to the Indian invasion of Alexander. Leaving the 
Sicambri and their confederates, he threw his whole force south upon 
the Catti at Arbalo, which victory opened to him the whole north and 
eastof Germania. But when he advanced against the Hermunduri — 
Thuringians — they opposed to him an impenetrable wall in their 
mountain fastnesses. Drusus sought hastily to regain the north- 
western lowlands, where Roman tactics felt assured of victory. He 
had reached the Elbe when a gigantic woman with withered hands 
and straggling locks rose from the middle of the stream, command- 
ing him to “Turn back, insatiable! the end of your career is at 
hand!” A shivering despondency is said to have seized the Romans. 
Silent and worried, they turned back. The horse of Drusus suddenly 
fell, and he broke his leg. It was in the neighborhood of the Saale 
river, near Maumburg. The Germani gathered around the castra 
scelerata of the enemy, for the Romans were compelled to halt to 
await the recovery of Drusus. That was not tocome. Although the 
Romans were encamped there for thirty days till Drusus died, the 
Germanic hosts which had gathered around them did not attack: it 
was their belief that Wodan had already punished the daring in- 
vaders, and they held back in dread and awe. R 

Rome saw that the barbarians were not to be conquered with the 
chivalric and tactical genius of even a Drusus. The Sicambri, this 
most hated of all the Germani, were now to be uprooted and destroyed 
by any means, this was resolved upon. A Tiberius was sent, who 
achieved by treachery over a confiding and valiant tribe what probably 
could never have been done in the open field. Does not a parallel sug- 
gest itself to every American? He imitated the treachery of Cesar ; he 
sowed dissensions among the Cherusci, whose Germanic faction was 
headed by Segimer, the Roman by Segest, the traitor. With friendly 
protestations Tiberius came among these barbarians ; he invited them 
to accede to a Roman confederation, and called them “ cherished com- 
panions-in-arms.” But the Sicambri were not represented at the 
grand council. ‘The negotiations must be broken off ; for without the 
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Sicambri nothing can be done. The war must recommence! Sub- 
mission of all or of none ; great benefits to all ortonone!” This was 
the dictum of the Roman General. This dissimulation had its in- 
tended effect among the tribes ; they entreated and finally prevailed 
upon the Sicambri to accede. A new council, at which Imperator 
Augustus was present, to celebrate the final triumph with Tiberius over 
the despised barbarians, was called. Prince Melo of the Sicambri 
came with the chiefs of his nation. Behind them closed the doors ; they 
were by treachery prisoners henceforth, to be led in triumph to Roma. 
But free men they resolved to remain. Not one of the Sicambri chiefs 
ever bore the prisoner’s chains: they all died by their own hands. 
Forty thousand Sicambrian warriors, mere children without their 
chiefs, were deported ; but whereto? “ Zxcisi,” Tacitus says: it is 
the merit of Dr. Watterich to have traced their subsequent fate. We 
translate the whole passage as an historical contribution of great: 
value :— 

“ As, ‘used to victory,’ they had fallen, so as free, frank men they 
again sprang up ; throwing the new name like a renewed declaration 
of war in the face of the Roman hereditary enemy. But Tiberius re- 
ceived as reward for his execrable victory the name ‘Germanicus’ ; 
and the crowned criminal wrote in his memoirs that all the kings of 
the earth had bowed before him, among them, too, the Sicamber 
Melo! 

““« They were now,’ says Dio Cassius, ‘ quiet for a certain time, but 
they paid the Romans afterward for their misfortune with full measure.’ 
The Roman Generals who now carried on the war, did not renounce 
the policy which had been pursued up to that time ; and they sought 
especially to nurture the party dissensions in the nation of the 
Cherusci. Even the success of Tiberius in carrying out the grand 
plan of Drusus, by penetrating with a fleet into the mouth of the Elbe, 
and by forming a junction with it and his land-forces in the Liinen- 
burg country, is in no proportion to the undertaking. It only pointed 
out to the Germani the renewed dangers, and facilitated to the lead- 
ing nation, the Cherusci under their Arminius, the duty of uniting 
once more all the tribes in one firm confederacy. Strabo had well said : 
‘Every effort to conquer beyond the Rhine, creates and strengthens 
the bond of liberty.” The spirit of the Sicambri, which had fallen 
upon the Cherusci, still survived under the weight of time ; again, and 
more thoroughly than ever, Roman dominion was shattered in the 
Teutoburgian Forest ; and after all there was redeemed the proud 
word of the Sicambri: ‘To the Rhine and no further!’ 

“The leadership of the Cherusci was effective so long only as they 
had in Arminius their noble head. The seed of dissension had been 
strewn too thickly among them by the Romans, had brought forth in 
the traitor Segest its most poisonous blossom, so that after their ac- 
ceptance of the Roman appointee Italicus over them as king, another 
German nation had to appear to make an end of this national scandal. 
This nation were the Catti, who from this time made thoroughly 
good their earlier defection. They undertook the ‘Guard of the 
Rhine,’ and under their protecting wings was reinvigorated the re- 
mainder of the destroyed Sicambri, who had assumed the appellation 
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‘Hattuarii.’” The Catti remained the head of the Germanic union 
until A. D. 240. But all the struggles which fill out this time, inclu- 
ding the rising of the Batavi under Civilis, show no other Cattian 
merit than to have kept alive the warlike traditions of their race from 
generation to generation.* They withstood Roman sovereignty, it 
is true ; but Germanic order in one State they never attained. The 
insurrection of the Batavi was impure even in motives and means, as 
they made overtures to the Gauls for a united national action. 

“‘ Now followed peace for whole centuries. The hoary Roma was 
unable to restore her lost resources ; youthful Germania was soon 
strengthened again and soon replaced her losses. In this period, as far 
as Germanic populations extended, several great groups of peoples en- 
tered upon the arena of history, of whom we follow the course of the 
one only which specially concerns us. The nearest remarkable fact 
is, that within these tranquil centuries the old names of nations dis- 
appear in such a manner that our eye no longer can espy them, and 
that suddenly, entirely new relations emerge into the light of history. 
What has become of the Cherusci, the Bructeri, the Catti? In their 
places all at once we hear, alongside of Alemanni, Goths and Saxons, 
the name of Franks / 

“Why and under what circumstances this name was created, is 
naturally beyond all investigation ; but once uttered —and it probably 
came from the Catti and Hattuarii —it had the effect as of a watch- 
word fallen from Heaven, to which instantaneously all nations bowed 
from the Yssel to the lower Main. That name, which like a war-cry 
was borne for the first time into the Roman Empire A. D. 240, sig- 
nified a confederacy of nations, which had still and slowly ripened 
during the years of rest. The Hattuarii opposite Cologne were also 
counted in it: who can tell how much merit in the creation of the 
name of Franks ought not be given to the undying spirit of their vic- 
torious ancestors? But far more significantly the name of Franks 
resounds suddenly from quite another quarter! Against the piratical 
expeditions of Franks and Saxons the Belgian Carausius was sent in 
287. But instead of punishing the pirates he seized Britannia, made 
himself ruler of it, and formed a league with the Franks, who were 
by him induced to seize the island of Batavia. The Emperors Max- 
iminus, Constantine Chlorus, and finally Constantine the Great, sent 
armies against them; they were conquered but rose again; they 
were decimated, and filled up their ranks. This points to a people 
which, having gathered its strength in at least two centuries of peace, 
had now sufficient to spend. And what was the success of the Roman 
armies? A single great Iskaevonian union of Franks! To terrify 
them Constantine had erected a bridge near Cologne ; the answer to 
it was the Frankish union! Strange! Cesar, too, to terrify them, 
had built a bridge ; and the answer was the Sicambrian confederacy! 
This mysterious people, which during all these struggles had seized 
the countries between the Lower Rhine and the Meuse; which in 
Toxanderloh had its regal seat, and now like a native king took from 
the Catti the leadership, as if but resuming a right only temporarily 
relinquished ; at whose beck the Iskaevonian nations, with innate 





*A very great merit, we think. 
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obedience, instantaneously rallied,— that nation which was called the 
Salic Franks — who were they? whence did they come? And how 
remarkable it is that with the Salic Franks, another Frankland, that 
of the Ripuarii, was at the same time discerned, and that these Ripu- 
arii dwelt precisely where once the Sicambri on the banks of the 
Rhine had stood at guard. Once more, who were these mysterious 
Salic Franks? 

“Let us look at the map. Between the Yssel and Vechte rivers 
lies a sterile heath, called Veluwe. That country had at the time of 
Cesar no inhabitants. The proof is to be found in the history of the 
Menapii. We know that 430,000 Usipetes and Tenctheri were per- 
mitted by the Sicambri to pass through their country ; that they went 
around the island of Batavia, and that they surprised the Menapii, 
who were unprepared. ‘That this flank movement and surprise were 
possible, proves that the Veluwe was an uninhabited country. 

“ Before the Batavian war, however, there dwelt in it a tribe of 
Germani. Therefore the Veluwe was settled between the reigns of 
Czsar and of Nero. The people dwelling there were not Frisians, 
hence they did not come from the North; moreover, Tiberius had 
particularly prohibited any settlements in the countries between the 
Rhine and Yssel, the so-called Land’s-defence ; therefore the in- 
habitants must have settled there defore the establishment of this 
Land’s-defence. But Tiberius exiled a nation by his own authority 
into a country of the Lower Rhine, and this nation were the Sicambri.” 

But maps and historians tell us that the new name of the Sicambri 
was Gugerni. This assumption Dr. Watterich shows to be founded 
but upon the single authority of Suetonius, and besides upon an 
authority couched in very indefinite terms. A glance at the map 
must show that the geographical position of the Gugerni, on the left 
bank of the Rhine, assuming them to have been the Sicambri, was an 
historical impossibility. The irreconcilable Sicambri could never 
have lived with the Gauls ; you might as well put a handful of men 
among a tribe of cannibals and expect them to survive. The Sicambri 
are thus shown to be identical with the Franks of the third century. 
Our ancient maps and histories will have to be rectified.* 

We cannot stop to point out the analogies suggested, and the con- 
siderations which naturally arise, but will retrace our steps to the 
Porta and the events properly belonging to it. The military and 
historic importance of the Porta Westphalica first prominently appears 
during the march of Germanicus a. D. 16, for undoubtedly the battle- 
field of Idistavisus was there. As did the diluvial waters, so the 
Roman and heathen armies dashed and broke around it. Such a 
mountain-gate with a navigable stream passing through it, must have 
strongly invited a defeated army to rally behind it, or to serve as 
cover to the rear of an advancing army. There is a conflict of 
opinions among the learned as to where this celebrated battlefield was 
situated. Some believe the valley of Rinteln above was the spot, 





* So says Eschenburg: The Sicambri were driven across the Rhine by the Catti (?) during the 
reign of Augustus. And D’Anville: Pressed by the Cattians (?) whom Cesar calls Suevi ?) they 
were together with the Ubii (?) received into Gaul on the left bank of the Rhine (?) under Augustus, 
and there is reason to believe that the people who occupied this position under the name of Gugerni, 
were Sicambrians. (?) 
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while others place it below the Porta, near Minden. One of the 
Weser antiquarians, Mr. Piderit, has a theory which is of great plausi- 
bility ; he places the battlefield within the Porta itself. Military men 
would agree with Mr. Piderit, since it is strong and tenable above all 
other positions in this part of the lower Weser. He believes the 
word Idistavisus to be composed of /d or Jth (stone or rock), and of 
sta or stau (stauen, to stow, stave, dam), and of Wiese (meadow) ; and 
to signify a Felsen-Stau-Wiese, or a meadow near which the water is 
stowed between two rocks. However this may be, there could,not be 
a more ingenious definition ; this however is certain, that both before 
and after the battle the struggles continued all around the Porta upon 
the sullen retreat of Germanicus, since which time the Romans never 
again pushed forward into the lower Elbe and Weser countries. In 
the uncertain period following, above alluded to, the town of Minden 
was probably founded, as its first mention leaves its foundation 
shrouded in mystery. But with Charlemagne, Pepin, and Charles 
Martel, the importance of the Porta revives. With his Franks, he 
took on his warlike expeditions into northwestern Germany the same 
roads from the Rhine and Cologne through the gulf of Miinster and 
the lands of the old Bructeri, as did the Romans. Here he met an 
old Saxon tribe, the Engern. They lived around the middle Weser on 
both banks, above and below the Porta Westphalica. Their princes 
had their residences at Minden and upon the rocks overhanging the 
Porta ; also in the ancient village of Engern, south of it. This cele- 
brated name of Engern, which the present Saxon princes still bear in 
their sovereign titles: “Lords of Engern and Westphalen,” meaning 
“narrow,” undoubtedly, as we think with Dr. Kohl, refers to the 
narrow passage of the Porta, and “ Herr zu Engern” we would hold 
to mean Lord-Wardens of the Porta. 

Now, one of these Lord-Wardens in the times of Charlemagne was 
Duke Wittekind or Wedekind, the Saxon Arminius. As the Cherusci 
under Arminius had fought in a circle round the Porta, so the Saxons 
under Wittekind in their struggles against the Franks made it their 
point stratigigue. Tradition makes of Wittekind,* the great heathen 
hero and general, a king; his name and power cling around this 
mountain-gate as the roots of the mighty oak to the soil. It is sur- 
mised that the town of Engern was his and his ancestors’ residence ; 
the Minden chroniclers, however, maintain that he resided in a castle 
within their city also. Within the Porta even tradition gives him royal 
castles perched on both sides of the gap. One of these is said to 
have been on the Jacobsberg, around which lies the present little 
town of Hausberge, and the descendants of the heathen Duke are 
said to have there held court for centuries. It was named “ Huus 
tom Berge,” das Haus zum Berge; and the grandsons of Wittekind 
were styled “ Herren vom Berge,” and the town which gradually grew 
up beneath it, “‘ Hausberge.” At the foot of this hill is still a manor- 
house whose possessor has made of the ancient Jacobsberg a lovely 
garden. Inthe midst of this garden, on the crest of the hill, a monu- 
ment of stone has been erected, whereupon the words are engraven : 

“Hier herrschte einst Kénig Wittekind.” 


* Or Wedeking = the white king, like Belisar = Beloi Zar? 
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Another residence tradition gives him on the other side of the 
Weser at the foot of the western Porta pillar. This was the principal 
burgh, and hence its ancient name “ Wittekindsstein,” or as the lower 
Saxons would say, “ Wedigenstein.” This, too, is the name of the 
present manor-house at that place. One of the granaries of this 
manor has ancient deep wells, which the people consider the remains 
of the dwelling of Wittekind. Every hill, stone, spring, and in any 
way remarkable spot, tradition here has consecrated in some manner 
to the memory of this first of Saxon dukes; the whole western Porta 
range in fact is called the Wittekinds-Berg, or “ Mons Wedegonis.” 

Tradition shows us its favorite as a light-haired youth issuing from 
the castle-gates to hunt in the mountains. Again it shows him to us 
when conquered by Charlemagne, how, like King Alfred abandoned 
by his own, he errs with his “faithful companion-in-arms Ulk” in the 
forests ; or, again like King Alfred, disguised as a beggar he appears 
in the camp of his enemy, and recognised by his great antagonist, he 
embraces Christianity. A limpid spring which wondrously <ushes on 
the pinnacle of the mount from a rock, and whose waters there gather 
in a natural basin, it ascribes to the pawing of his war-steed, which 
opened the spring as Moses with his rod opened the we'!l in the 
desert. On the crest of the mountain, perhaps where in days of eld 
stood the Wodan pillar of the Saxons, there now rises a high round 
stone-tower, whence the wanderer may survey the whole country over 
which the Porta Westphalica domineers, and look down upon the deep 
chasm itself and the steep mountain-wall clad to the foot in forest. 
There lie before him the wide heaths, turf moors and laughing 
meadows of the town of Minden, its towers and surrounding vil- 
lages ; turning, he beholds the ever charmingly changing valley of 
the Weser, with its southern border, the Teutoburgian forest. During 
particularly clear days the searching eye may nearly reach to the sea 
and dimly discern the towers of Bremen. Three poor, almost octo- 
genarian peasant-women from the neighboring villages constitute at 
this day the garrison, keeping in turn “watch on the Weser.” They 
will sit at the portal of the tower and knit their stockings unweary- 
ingly ; they will show you the rooms entrusted to their care, and tell 
you their sagas of the old “ Konig Wedeking” in their Plattdeutsch 
dialect. They will point out to you the town of Engern below, where 
he now lies buried, and in their simple and believing manner tell you 
the celebrated story of his feigned death and premature burial. 
“Well, we will take a seat near you, old mother, and ask you to tell 
us of it; will you not?” And thus while the ever-blowing breezes 
on the heights of the Porta-tower play around you, and the shadows 
of the summer-clouds make a kaleidoscopic picture of the brilliant 
valleys below, with the rush of the river as it surges beneath you 
through the gap audible to your ears, with now and then the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive recalling fading reality, you may listen to 
the tale of the Norna of the Porta Westphalica. 

“Young lady, some persons laugh when I tell them; they are silly 
people. If you will not laugh, I will gladly tell you.” 

“We will not laugh, we assure you.” 

“The King was a good prince, but he was suspicious too. He did 
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not believe all he heard ; there were many flatterers about him. So 
one day he hit upon a deep plan to find out who cared for him and 
who did not. He had the news spread through our Saxon land that 
he had died and was to be buried on a certain day. When this false 
news spread in the ‘gauen,’ many a one came to see the burial with 
tears in his eyes: these loved him. But there were others whe cared 
not a straw-halm. They minded not when the heralds brought the 
sad tidings, and stayed at home; they were those who never cared 
for the brave Wedeking. But there was one of the vasa/len who, 
because he lived in the thick forest yonder, never heard of the King’s 
death until the dead body was on its way to the grave. The train 
had already neared it when the vassal came wildly riding up, his 
horse foaming and steaming, to the wonderment of the people. 

“* Hold!’ he cried, ‘let me see my King once more ere you put 
him in the grave!’ whereupon, as of a miracle, the lid of the coffin 
rose, and good King Wedeking spake: ‘So you shall, my true and 
brave knight; and a barony you'll have, and Nalop* shall be thy 
name.’” 

“Tell us, good mother, what became of the Nalops?” 

“ Ah, they’ve died out long ago— before I was born—but the 
barony is still a barony. And there is ‘Wedeking’s Sattelmeier,’ 
whose people tended his horses ; and the ‘ Windmeiers,’ who kept the 
dogs ; and the ‘Evermeiers,’ who were masters of the boars — they 
had all fiefs from the good King, and the fee-farms are all about here 
and had their rights until not long ago.” 

“Could we see one of the fiefs from here?” 

“Oh yes ; but my eyes are too old. Down yonder by Engern there 
is the Windmeier’s farm. They’re not so valuable now, they tell me, 
since the King of Prussia has refused to continue the rights they en- 
joyed and the duties the peasantry owed them. Many a basket of 
eggs I have carried to the Windmeier in my young days; but now 
they won’t get them any longer. They call that—well, I don’t 
remember, and [ don’t understand it.” 

“Can’t you tell us something of beautiful Queen Gewa?” 

“They say she was much liked by Kaiser Karl, and did much to 
make him friendly to our good King Wedeking. We oft speak of her 
at Engern, for when the King died she had him buried there. They 
wanted him to be buried in Minden, and in Huusbergen, and in ever 
so many places ; but, you know, she had promised him on his death- 
bed that she would have him buried in the first church that was 
finished, because when King Wedeking had become a Christian he 
ordered the building of churches everywhere. Not one was ready 
when he died ; then they all made haste to have their churches ready. 
The Minden people were then building their steeple; so were the 
Huusbergers. The Engern folks were far behind them all—they 
had not even finished the roof. But their master-mason was a Moor, 
who told them that King Wedeking never said anything about a 
steeple ; so while the others were putting on the high steeple on the 
belfry, he had finished the church and hung the bells. Queen Gewa 








** Nalop.” »achliéufer, runner after, or what would come nearer in sound, though not in 
meaning, loafer after. 
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was true to her word, and there at Engern good old King Wedeking 
was buried, and there he lies now.” 

“ And where is Queen Gewa buried, and where did she die?” 

“Wo sei bleven is, un wo sei licht, dot weik eck nich,” * concludes 
Norna of the Porta. But the antiquarians of Osnabriick know all 
about it ; they show a spot near the city where Queen Gewa is said 
to have been laid to rest. 

Wittekind’s great antagonist, Emperor Charlemagne, passed through 
the Porta at various times. In a.D 783, on the Siintel, a short way 
to the west of it, one of his powerful armies was utterly destroyed. 
It was followed by his dire revenge in the plains of Verden, where he 
literally butchered the flower of Saxon nobility; yet in 785 the 
heathen Saxons were once more ready to meet him near Rehme, to 
the south of the Porta. About this time Charlemagne founded at 
Minden the celebrated bishopric. He is said to have resided there, 
and a house is still shown in which he held his court. Tradition 
among the lower Saxons makes him a great stone-breaker, as in the 
Pyrenees it attributes herculean demolishing powers to his nephew, 
the hero Roland. Charlemagne is reputed to have broken with his 
sword the large heathen stone near Osnabriick, which still bears the 
name Xaristein; and there are throughout the Saxon land such 
monuments. It is quite probable that the obstinate Saxon race 
compared themselves with the granite blocks strewn about, and the 
great Emperor who caused them to bend their knees before him with 
a breaker of stones. The imagination of the Saxons, however, did 
not go so far as that of the more poetical inhabitants of the Pyre- 
nees, who say that one of their most remarkable mountain-gorges, the 
picturesque Roland-Porta near Baréges, was hewn by the hero of 
Roncevalles with his indestructible sword Durandarte, else they 
would have attributed the same feat to Charlemagne in reference to 
the Porta Westphalica. 

Minden henceforth prospered on account of its position on the 
threshold of the Porta, and became the centre of the episcopal 
principality ; the bishopric of Minden receiving, for several centuries, 
its heads from the Lords vom Berge, who were styled Edle Voigte 
des Stiftes Minden. As the Weser river after emerging from the 
Porta obtains greater depth, width and even flow, Minden soon 
attracted a lively commerce ; the northern roads having to pass 
through this only passage in the mountains. In the thirteenth 
century Minden entered the Hansa-union, and was, next to Bremen, 
the chief commercial town on the lower Weser. ‘The guild of Minden 
merchants held sway over the entire northern part of the river, levying 
tolls, which even the Bremen crafts when they came up had to pay ; 
yet claiming for themselves the privilege to pass without toll down 
the Weser to the sea, past the Hansa town itself. In modern times 
the Mindeners sometimes launch vessels fit for sea voyages. These 
conditions and privileges were the consequence of the geographical 
position of the town in sight of the Porta, a3 are most of the 
events connected with it, such as the open courts, imperial diets and 
councils under Conrad II, Henry IV, and Charles IV. 





*** Where she has died, and where she lies, that I wot not.” 
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There are few wars and storms in the history of Northern Germany 
which did not break through the Porta. In the times of the Welfs and 
Hohenstaufens, the great Saxon duke Henry the Lion, and then Wit- 
tekind, fought against Barbarossa in sight of the Porta ; later in the 
Thirty Years’ War the army of the Catholic League was posted in 
force for a long time at and near it; Tilly, the Swedes and Bruns- 
wickers, had there many a skirmish ; until the Swedes, for ten long 
years, were enabled to make this strong position their base of opera- 
tions ; when they relinquished it in consequence of the peace of West- 
phalia, the great Elector of Brandenburg obtained and held it, and so 
the Prussians hold it now. In the Seven Years’ War, 1759, the Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, a second Arminius, and a descendant of 
Henry the Lion, fought upon the old battlefield of Idistavisus the 
famous battle of Minden, against a second Germanicus, the Gallican 
Marshal de Contades, by which he liberated, as Arminius in the 
battle which destroyed Varus had freed al] Westphalia, Angrivaria 
and the land of the Cherusci—the whole northwestern Germany 
from the Trans-Rhenians. 

At the present day the military importance of the Porta West- 
phalica is lessened and made secondary by the powerful German 
fortresses which lie along its western front from the north to the 
south. ‘They must first be overwhelmed ere the invader would again 
behold it. And in view of the past, it may not be too much to say 
that should such a day ever come for Germany, the daring invader 
would probably experience the fate of Varus and of Contades. 

Where once in the time of the diluvium the waters dashed and 
roared against those eternal rocks — where afterwards the Roman 
invader sought in vain to penetrate, to reach the hand to their 
northern auxiliary armies ; where once was nought but convulsions of 
nature and the war-struggles of men, there is now unfolded a picture 
of peace, tranquillity and prosperity. ‘Through the proud Portal five 
great roads of traffic unhindered go their way, uniting three great 
German rivers, sending to and bringing the fruits of peaceful industry 
from, the sea. Go to the right and left from the Porta Westphalica 
but a few miles into the forests and the plains, and you shall find 
yourself transported amid scenes of the most sylvan quietness, among 
the charcoal-burners and the shepherds ; and thus, in the old civilisa- 
tion of that country, bustling present and hoary past are dwelling side 
by side. And thus we salute the Porta Westphalica and pass on. 


F. SCHALLER. 
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N proposing to place on file in the pages of the SourHERN 

MAGAZINE a theory on the practical adoption of which I venture 
to suggest the only reasonable hope of the deliverance from imminent 
danger of Southern conservatism must rest, I am fully conscious 
that I can rely for its general acceptance neither upon its brilliancy 
of conception nor upon its facility of application. In this age of 
wild theories and cynical contempt for the wisdom of the past cen- 
turies, when truth itself unless clothed in the garb of mild suggestion 
is challenged sharply, it is very needful that the present attempt to 
cast a glimmering ray of truth on the dark waters that threaten to 
engulf Christian civilisation in the South should present as little of 
dogmatic assertion as possible. The positions assumed and the 
lessons indicated in the remarks to follow are simply those of indi- 
vidual apprehension and conviction. The writer conceives that his 
premises are unassailable, and his deductions from those premises 
logical ; and he asks only for an intelligent and dispassionate con- 
sideration of the several points herein discussed. If they are found 
to possess any cogency of truth, they will, despite the nakedness of 
their presentation, enforce belief and suggest resulting action ; other- 
wise, neither elaborate argument nor richness of illustration will make 
them of more value than those ephemeral quackeries which justly 
excite the contempt of intelligence and hoodwink only the credulous 
multitude. 

The present exigency is one that demands a treatment which it 
will utterly fail to receive if utilitarianism is suffered to prescribe for 
Southern ailment. We frequently meet with an expression borrowed 
from medical phraseology: Political doctors diagnose the case of the 
feeble and ailing South, and prescribe accordingly. This diagnosis is 
thorough or partial according to the degree in which the discrimina- 
tive skill of the practitioner is maintained. Prompted by, he trusts, 
not an unpardonable desire to diagnose a case in which as a suffering 
member of the body politic he is painfully interested, the present 
writer is induced to offer as the result of his diagnosis remedial 
measures. The conviction forces itself on his mind that these 
remedial measures would prove for the South veritable “Waters of 
Israel”’ ; but not possessing the attractiveness and popularity of those 
more fashionable waters in which utilitarianism would have us “ wash 
and be clean”—the Abanas and Pharpars nearer home—he may 
fail to impart this conviction to others. But enough of preface. 


There are present evils that the South is now suffering, and there 
are threatened evils neither dim nor distant, which must be gathered 
into one focus and closely scrutinised before adequate provision can 
be made for the inauguration of Southern prosperity, if we mean by 
prosperity that ultimate and permanent prosperous condition of the 
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South which, together with material, shall be indicated by a high 
standard of moral and intellectual development. The present evils 
are too palpably evident and too acutely felt to call for more than a 
passing notice here. Material prostration, political oppression and 
disorganised labor are the more prominent of these evils. Threaten- 
ing and impending evils are unhappily of too ghostly a character — 
too indistinct and undefinable— to excite apprehension and arouse 
preventive action. We must embrace in one view both existing and 
prospective conditions of the South, the actual and the probable, or 
we shall fail utterly to lay our foundation deep enough and broad 
enough to sustain that edifice of solid and expanding prosperity which 
we desire to mark the future history of the South. A close and dis- 
criminative look on this picture and on that—the Now and the 
May-be — will, I think, conduct to but one conclusion :— That there 
is an educational labor to be undertaken to elevate the masses of the 
people morally and intellectually to a greatly higher standard of 
culture than that which has hitherto prevailed, before we may hope to 
lay the cornerstone of this so much needed edifice. There is, or 
should be, an aphorism to this effect: Able commanders make 
efficient armies. Not less axiomatic is the proposition that able 
instructors make accomplished scholars. The supreme importance 
of this truth is generally acknowledged, but that it bears with signifi- 
cant emphasis upon the question of popular education in the present 
crisis is, I apprehend, not so clearly perceived. In the masses of 
the Southern people there must be found a scholarship that will 
supply light to detect and a vitality vigorous enough to throw off 
the poison of insidious radicalism. Such a scholarship it is far 
beyond the ability of any common school “system” to impart; no 
instructors “able” enough will be found if sought for only in the 
ranks of the technical schoolmaster. It is outside the schoolhouse 
that mainly the leverage must be applied which will lift up above 
the level of radical aggression the masses of the people. 

I cannot better exemplify the point I seek to establish than by 
giving a practical illustration of what I intend to imply by the term 
“able instructors.” General R. E. Lee, the “able”? commander, must 
be the exemplar for those instructors of the people who can train to 
endurance and conduct to victory in the present crisis. What R. E. 
Lee endured and achieved, what his army, interpenetrated with his 
spirit, endured and achieved, history has recorded in characters of 
living fire. The South now demands at the hands of the morally 
and intellectually cultured such a leadership as that which raised to 
the pinnacle of military renown the good and the great General, Robert 
E. Lee. I strike my key-note here. There will be for the South pos- 
sible redemption from the threatened discord of infidel ologies and 
radicalisms if all there is of moral and intellectual culture amongst us 
engages in harmonious concord, in that spirit of self-abnegating patri- 
otism which animated the life and glorified the death of the great 
General. What was that.distinguishing feature in the character of 
General Lee that made him the successful commander of men? It 
was this — that, as a man over men, rather than as a General over 
subordinates, he attracted and riveted the regard and obedience of 
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armies. Recognising his commission as derived primarily from 
Heaven, he assumed and fulfilled the twofold but indivisible duty it 
implied. God-fearing and man-loving, he has solved for all future time 
that most difficult problem: How can culture most effectively influence 
no culture? Such a leadership in the education of the masses of 
the Southern people —a leadership in spirit and in letter like that 
I have endeavored to sketch, must be substituted for that cold and 
chilling abstract approbation which cultivated intelligence, as a gen- 
eral thing, extends to the work of popular education. 

We need not search in the remote countries of the civilised world 
for evidences to prove the fact that the power of ignorance in the 
masses is expanding with steadily increasing impetus. We have Com- 
munism — or, if you prefer the term, Radicalism — sufficiently ram- 
pant at home to enforce the truth of this assertion: Its aggressive- 
ness is its most prominent characteristic ; its power to subvert and 
to destroy we have exhaustively tested ; its ultimate domination in 
the South is foreshadowed by phenomena too significant of ap- 
proaching evil to be disregarded. Intelligence and culture lying 
dormant in its path will be mercilessly trampled upon ; intelligence 
and culture vitally active may yet hope to erect a barrier against 
which its restless waves will beat in vain. If we would successfully 
stem the flood of Northern radicalism, its insidious encroachments 
must be met where its advancing streams are the most swelling and 
rapid — on the low ground of uncultivated intelligence. The masses 
of the peopie must be lifted up above the level which invites and 
localises into foul stagnation its pestilent errors. No mere mechani- 
cal instrumentality can accomplish this; no common schools, with 
all their apparatus of school superintendents, school commissioners, 
and school trustees, can command leverage enough to raise the dead 
weight — to overcome the vs znertie of the uncultivated masses. 

The signs of the times distinctly portend a period not far distant 
when the moral, intellectual and esthetic culture of the South will be 
forced to abandon its entrenchments of exclusiveness, and take the 
field against a civilisation progressive only in its increasing knowledge 
of evil—the boasted civilisation of the Northern States of this con- 
tinent. I speak of the dominating majority ; for it is by opinion in 
quantity, not in quality, that this much-vaunted Republic is now ruled. 
It rests not with the Southern people to select the battle-ground ; it 
is already occupied in force by the enemy, and it includes every foot 
of Southern soil. Men of culture, upon you rests the responsibility 
of the campaign ; to your efforts Southern conservatism will owe its 
rescue from absorption by the turbid flood of radicalism ; or it will be 
yours to deplore the vitiation, if not the extinction, of that power of 
culture at the South which, until within a few years, has been her 
peculiar and justly cherished characteristic. 

If there is anything of point and force in the suggestions here 
offered as to the present and probable condition of the South, the 
issues that have to be met require for their successful handling an 
intelligence and a tact that no stereotyped statesman’s guide-book 
will supply. Where in history shall we find a precedent to guide our 
action? What civilised nation can we summon from the dead 
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and buried past to furnish a case analogous to that abnormal one 
which now obtains in these Southern States? We are imperatively 
remanded to first principles by the utter absence of “authorities” to 
refer to for light and direction. We can quote no “decisions” from 
eminent leaders of past times. We have, in a word, to rely upon the 
wisdom of the men of to-day; and failing that, the drifting of the 
South upon the treacherous quicksands of Radicalism, and the swal- 
lowing up of her distinctive character as the home of a conservative 
Chris:ian people, is a foregone conclusion. There is a latent radi- 
calism in the lower siraia of society in a chronic condition of recep- 
tivity for any and every doctrine that asserts the perfect equality of 
men regardless of moral or inellectual culture, and aims directly or 
indirectly at the overibrow of all “righis ” claimed as distinctive on 
the ground of such culture. That these rights are attainable by all 
who fulfil the condi‘ious necessary for their attainment is not to the 
point: they are difficult of attainment, are incomprehensible by 
those who have acquired no iitle to them; and when the intellectual 
and esihetic constiiuents of culture preponderate over the moral 
in those who claim them, they are to the masses irritating and repel- 
lent. 

In a communication intended to be suggestive only of the danger 
impending aud of the dutv indicated by the crisis now upon the civ- 
ilised world, and for causes paient to all presenting features of ag- 
gravaied maligniiy in these Southern States, it is as unnecessary as 
it would be unpardonably officious to point to any specific action. 
The culture that can realise the nature and extent of the threatened 
danger cannot fail justly fo esiimate the breadth and intensity that 
must mark any successtul eTort to avert it. But there are already 
existing in ihe South three insiitutions so peculiarly fitted to aid in 
the conservation of Sourhern civilisation that it would be a glaring 
omission were they noi to receive special mention here. In the 
University of the South, The Uviversity Publishing Company, and I 
must add the Southern Magazine, there now exist three instru- 
mentalities that need only a4 irtelligent appreciation of their merits 
and a generous support jo render them a power of incalculable value 
for preserving and confirming Southern conservatism. No one who 
has read Professor’s Schaller’s paper on ihe Southern University at 
Sewanee, in the March number of the Southern Magazine, can 
fail to estimaie the supreme importance of such an institution as a 
tower of sirength against the radical and licentious spirit of the age. 
No one who has had any experience of the insidious character of 
radicalism but has long felt the urgent need of an intellectual provi- 
sion for Southern youth other than that we have been too long con- 
tent to supply them from the tainted stock of Northern educational 
publications. The editor of the Southern Magazine will pardon 
me in that justice to my subject will not suffer me to pass without 
laudatory notice the ov/y magazine at the South to which a commu- 
nication of this nature cam be addressed. We speak of the three es- 
tates of the British Empire — King, Lords, and Commons ; but there 
is a fourth estate, which English Prime Ministers often find it very 
necessary to consult, and by the dicta of which to be governed — the 
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Power of Opinion, expressed “without fear and without favor” in the 
pages of the leading English magazines. Such a power exercising 
an influence of inconceivable potency for the maintenance of Chris- 
tian civilisation in the South, would be the Southern Magazine if it 
received at the hands of the professors of conservative faith in the 
South that measure of support its own merits and the present crisis 
demand. 

By instrumentalities such as these in particular, and generally by 
the instrumentality of culture in vital and energetic action, can the 
threatened conservatism of the South be saved. Look to it, men of 
culture, that you do not dissever the duties from the “rights” that 
are yours! ‘Those not less than these must distinctly evidence that 
there is no flaw in the title by which you claim eminence among your 
fellow-men. Disregard or negligently perform these duties, and the 
rights that you otherwise justly claim will stand in jeopardy of ab- 
sorption, when popular power demands from you an unhesitating re- 
cognition and practical adoption of those theoretic “‘ rights of man” 
which the might of ignorance is now energising to make supreme on 
this continent. Liberavi animam meam. 

HENRY EwBANk. 





A PINCH OF SNUFF. 


ccc OW nigh did I ever come to death?’ Oh, I see your 

little game, Captin; you are endevrin’ to ’suade me to 
relate an advencher, but I aint much on chin-music. Bersides — not 
givin’ offence to you—that’s a durned soft question, anyway — but hard 
enough to answer. ‘In the very middle ov death we ar in life,’ sez 
the copy-book —ef I quote correct. Fact is, my inquirin’ friend, I’ve 
crawled through some most ’stonishin’ rough an’ narrer knot-holes in 
my day an’ generation ’thout leavin’ much ov my hide behind — 
which I mean it figgerative rather ’n anny-tommy-cal — an’ have bin in 
interestin’ sitchuations whar ’pearances war so dead agin me ’at a 
second-hand quid ov new-crap terbaccer’d a-bin a liberal bid for me 
at aukchin ; and still, as you may perceive — well, I can’t say as I feel 
much the wuss for war. Regardin’ my fizzeek, as you call it (meanin’ 
my fizzogamy, I reckon)—I never war considered han’some ; ’taint 
reddy-terry in our fambly. As to death, though I never had no great 
hankerin’ arter gittin’ intimate with the old chap, still thar mout a-bin 
a bead drawed onto my coon-skin [#. ¢. his head-gear] more’n oncest 
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*thout my nolledge. Likewise, I mout a-saved my har oncest by 
sneezin’ jest at the snap ov a cap,— which trivyal circumstance ef I 
don’t believe it ar a fact my name aint Hardy Brunt!” 

The place where — a hunter’s camp-fire in the depths of the forest 
on the right bank of Sandy Fork, in Colorado. The time when —a 
dark, but not unpleasant night in the month of October, 186—. 
Present — Mr. Hardy Brunt, and the writer, who shall be nameless. 

My companion was considerably above the average type of the class 
to which he belonged — the Western Plainsmen — trappers, hunters, 
Indian-fighters, guides,— nomadic nondescripts who have never yet 
been properly described, and probably will never be, as a class, 
because of their intense individuality. It may be said of them, how- 
ever, that they are the bravest, hardiest, most enduring, self-reliant, 
independent, and altogether manful men that ever stalked the earth 
since those huge-limbed Germans Whom Tacitus so loves to praise. 
Not like the latter though in anything but strength and length of body 
and limb, and the courage to use them. ‘Those had in some sort a 
civilisation,—home, wives, laws. These have none ; they are in very 
fact a law unto themselves. Wandering often for many months at a 
time without sight of woman’s face, save the squat repulsive features 
of some Indian squaw; cast adrift from all refining, gentling and 
humanising influences, excepting the lessons conned by the more in- 
telligent among them from the ever-open pages of God’s own book of 
Nature —their home is the trackless forests and wide-spreading 
prairies that stretch from the head-waters of the Missouri river to the 
Staked Plains of Texas. Mighty men of war, too, they would be, 
were it only possible— which obviously it is not—to reduce such 
bold spirits to the stern requirements of discipline, without neutralis- 
ing by the very process their distinguishing and essential elements of 
character. An army of ten thousand such men would be, in the case 
supposed, all but invincible ; and no advancing array of five or six 
times its numbers could meet it with a chance of victory. 

But let us hear how my camp-fire companion “saved his har by 
sneezin’.” 

“But that little scrimmage aint skeercely wuth tellin’ —to you. 
That tuck place in the settlements — in fact it war im town, an’ of 
course it’s not what you fellers calls an ‘advencher.’” 

He paused, as if expecting some sort of demurrer from me; but I 
was engaged in lighting my pipe, and besides I had no wish to sub- 
stitute argument for story-telling, while I well knew that nothing 
would suit Mr. Brunt better than to while away the hours to the 
music of his own voice. For, along with their many and manly 
virtues, these men must be admitted to own some weaknesses, among 
which may be mentioned whiskey, tobacco, and boasting,— the last 
being a weakness inherent, seemingly, in true combativeness of char- 
acter all the world over. As the game-cock crows, so do they: they 
love to tell — and sometimes exaggerate — their own exploits and ad- 
ventures. But woe betide the wight who mistakes their clamorous 
self-assertion for empty bragging, and presumes thereon ; they are only 
too ready to “do it agin!” 

“Though as for the matter ov that,” continued my companion, 
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rising to his feet and shaking his head with such emphasis that his 
coon-skin cap appeared embued with life and about to spring upon 
me — “it’s my belief, jest jedgin’ from what little I seen ov towns — 
an’ that little’s more’n I keer ter see agin —an’ it’s my opinyun I’m 
a-givin’, a feller’s in more danger thar, ev’ry day ’n hour —(egceptin’ 
he keeps better kumpny than’s easy found) than ary man that walks 
these woods with his eye open an’ his rifle ready, from Arkansas Big 
Timbers to the Gate ov the Mountain! The diff’rence is, thar a 
feller gits inter a trap or somethin’ an’ gits murdered ; but out hyer 
he kin in gineral hev a far fight — or leastways, ef his stomick aint keen 
sot that way, he kin run. Durn me ef I aint hed enough ov jghtin’ 
in town!” 

Somewhat surprised at so sudden an outburst and effluence of 
superfluous eloquence from my companion, who had hitherto seemed 
eminently “non-explosive,” I proceeded to slide him gently down a 
*‘ conversational inclined plane,” and finally mollified him by repeat- 
edly expressing a most intense and consuming desire to “hear about 
that sneeze,”"—a desire in the intensity of which, I am afraid, the 
reader will hardly share. 

“ Well, yes, Captin,” he resumed, raising the coon-skin by one of 
the paws and cogitatively scratching the unkempt “har” before men- 
tioned — “I reely reckon, nigh’s I kin jedge, though my mem’ry ar 
not good ; leastways not since that sneezin’ bizness, which you shell 
hear about it — leavin’ out that she-grizzly — durn her skin ! —’way up 
in Montany that war — crawled into my holler’n’ begin to bite at me 
behind — bust her! — (in Smoky Canyon it war)— an’ the time them 
dirt-eatin’ Diggers ketched me’n’ Tom Ferril asleep — it war his turn 
to watch. Well, yes, that thar sneezin’ bizness beat all: that war the 
wust hand I ever helt. Ef you’d reely keer to hyer ’bout it, shoot me 
ef I don’t tell you how it tuck place. Y’ see this incrument? ” 

“This incrument” was a beautiful Colt’s revolver, navy size, pearl 
handled and gold-mounted, which he drew from its holster and handed 
to me for inspection, while he turned to stir the fire. When I had 
sufficiently admired the splendid weapon — entirely too fine and costly 
for a life so rough as his, I thought, and so expressed myself — 

“ You are right thar, my friend,” replied he, “ but you see that weepin 
ar lawful spiles ov war; an’ whensomever I thinks ov how cussed 
nigh a certain chap — sence deceased — come ter knockin’ my chunk 
out with it, I feels a sorter affectation for the durn thing, an’ say to 
myself, ‘I’ll keep it 2 me-more-he-am,’ ef I quote correct. I went to 
school wunst. That war ’way down in North Car’lina, when I war a 
little boy ; but I never lurned much. Don’t b’lieve the schoolmaster 
know’d much.” 

Here the trapper paused and gazed steadily at the fire, as if reflect- 
ing on the interesting and tender reminiscence connected with the 
narrow escape of his “chunk.” Either that it was he was thinking 
about, or else the old school-house in the dim dreamy land of his little 
boyhood, far away ; for I distinctly saw a tear-drop slowly gather and 
hang trembling in the lid of his left eye for an instant, then fall upon 
a live coal between his feet with a little spang! that started him from 
his reverie. He glanced at me sharply and inquiringly, as if to see 
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whether I had detected his momentary weakness, then commenced to 
poke the fire so vigorously that the sparks flew upward by myriads 
and were lost in the murky shadows of the dense foliage overhead. 
This little incident set me also to thinking, pondering the wondrous 
mystery of the human soul. The remarkable sneeze was for the time 
forgotten ; and for some minutes the silence of the night was un- 
broken, save by the strident voices of katydids in the surrounding 
forest, contrasting strangely enough with the cheery crackle of our 
camp-fire. “ Here,” thought I, “is a psychological puzzle: a man 
whose hands have been reddened, probably, by the blood of a dozen 
homicides ; who would as lief shoot an Indian or knife a Greaser as 
take a chew of tobacco ; loving danger for its own sake, and never 
shirking desperate strife; with an exterior as savage, fierce and 
rough as befits his life and calling ; yet he weeps like any woman over 
a casual reminiscence of his childhood. Verily the springs of human 
emotion would have seemed, here, to lie far too deep for sounding ; 
yet we but touch the rugged rock with the wand of memory, and the 
living waters flow!” 

But who was telling this story? Why, Mr. Hardy Brunt, to be sure. 
He presently resumed the narrative of his “ advencher,” still speak- 
ing in the slow, almost drawling tone which will be observed as char- 
acteristic of men who seldom have occasion to speak at all, save by 
way of soliloquy. Touching this peculiarity of speech, I may as 
well disavow here any studied attempt to imitate it; because, though 
perhaps tolerable to hear, it is simply abominable to write or read, 
and rather detracts from, than adds to, any intrinsic interest which 
the narrative may possess, Where the speaker’s own words recur, 
without effort of memory on my part, I will use them, but will not tax 
invention to supply deficiencies. 

“? Spose you hearn tell ov a feller —Jack Banter by name — who 
war ridin’ ov a high hoss, and generally a stolen one, out in these 
presinks a few years ago? High-Low-Jack, he war called, bekase 
ov a way he had ov allers holdin’ them keards, an’ tharby makin’ 
game. With all his ripskallities, nobody couldn’t ketch the slickery 
cuss. D’yur ever hear ov him ?” 

Yes, I had both heard and read of High Low Jack as one of the 
most dangerous, desperate, and successful of the horse-thieves and 
murderers in Colorado, or in the entire West; for his depredations 
were not confined to any one State or Territory. In fact, I believed 
I had seen him once at Baxter Springs, in Missouri; he was under 
arrest at the time. A slightly-built, graceful fellow, but villainously 
ugly of countenance, with very black eyes and hair, the latter worn 
extremely long. He was apparently not more than twenty-five years 
old, though I was told he was over forty. “ But (continued I) he was 
killed some time last year, wasn’t he, in a little mining town near 
Denver ?” 

“In Boulder City,” replied the trapper, sententiously —“I kilt him. 
That incrument [the revolver] war his’n: you kin see his nishals on 
the butt. Y’ see, he had a grudge agin me for more ’n three year, an’ 
had swore a thunderin’ big swar that he’d ‘kiver his saddle-tree with 
my hide an’ have a par o’ dice fur gamblin’ made outen my eye- 
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teeth!’ You kin burn my britches ef the bloody cuss wouldn’t 
a-done it, too, ’cept fur me sneezin’!” 

“ But for that sneeze, then, you might now be —a part of you at 
any rate—in pair o’ dice,” I suggested tentatively, then “ blushed 
unseen” because of wasted wit, while Mr. Brunt smiled in a sickly, 
absent-minded sort of way, and looked as if he had forgotten some- 
thing. “Well,” said I, “ what was his quarrel with you?” 

“The beginnin’ ov it—the fust deal in the game — war my guidin’ 
a band ov Regilators arter him an’ his gang inter Hawk’s-Head Gap, 
bein’ a rough an’ diffikilt pass in a spur ov the Rockies, about sixty- 
five mile west ov Cedar City. We made the fur fly some, havin’ a 
lively scrimmage with the pesky varmints, and got one ov our fellers 
killed an’ two or three simulcutaneously wounded, of whom I war 
which, but not bad. Howsumever, we ketched High Low Jack an’ 
two ov his gang. In the muss we massicreed three, an’ three or four 
more got away toarst Coochatope Pass, an’ from thar to the Summit 
Lake Region, or else they managed to cashay an’ played low till we 
tuck the back trail. Ef it hadn’t a-bin fur me the Regilators ’d 
a-made jerked dog-meat outen Banter an’ the others — the ongrateful 
cuss! ‘Cross-eyed Gulcher’ an’ ‘The Devil’s Pet’ war thar sym- 
phonious titles ; leastways they answered to them names, an’ died by 
’em nex’ mornin’. For it war nigh sunset when we treed the varmints 
an’ the fight began, an’ arter dark ’fore we’d licked ’em out ; whar- 
fore, as you soljers says, we beaverwhacked on the field of battle. 
One ov them prisners — the ‘ Pet,’ as I lurned sence — had bin a right 
promisin’ young feller when he fust come up Platte river, ‘lookin’ for 
his forchune’ as they calls it; but he put his foot inter the trap ov 
that pimp ov hell, Jack Banter, an’ a loop in a lariat war his natcheral 
end. As fur Banter hisself, the sneakin’, skulkin’ wolverine! think 
he didn’t git-away that night? Fact, by thunder! Y’see he’d 
mighty womanish little hands ef you rec’lect, and which they war 
allers befiggered out with dimonds an’ sich, an’ so, it bein’ on towards 
midnight —the moon I rec’lect war jest beginnin’ to peep over the 
mountain down to whar we war, bein’ in a deep gorge or de-file like — 
he works his slickery little hands outen the tough raw-hide thongs, 
pitches a fistfull ov hot ashes inter Sim Dunker’s eyes, who war sot 
to watch him an’ t’others, an’ while Sim war tryin’ to diskiver the 
pint ov the joke, he whips the knife outen his belt, cuts his ankle- 
straps, ketches holt ov this identickle pistol (his’n, which it had bin 
tuck from him, but war layin’ conveneyunt nigh), puts a ball through 
Sim’s shoulder, and cuts dirt down the de-file in a way most intrestin’ 
to behold. Durn the dirty sarpent! Maybe I ortn’t to cuss the 
feller, Captin, now ’at he’s dead, but talkin’ ov him cussin’ comes 
natcheral, I can’t help it. Why, a hundered part ov the mean things 
perpetchuated by Jack Banter ’d a-bin enough to durn him an’ his’n 
fur forty generations. Ef ever he war guilty of a gen’rous act or 
thort, he follered Scripcher by keepin’ ov it to hisself. ‘Didn’t he 
git away slick?’ Well, s’posin’ he did, I gin him my compliments at 
the time by lodgin’ a bullet in his hind-quarters as he run. ‘How do 
I know as I hit him?’ Jest you hold your hammer now, and you'll 
hear how /hat is, too. In the fust place, I ain’t overly given to missin’ 
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what I pints this old spitfire at ; but more’n that, I’ve got the very 
identickle ball in one chamber ov that revolver: keepin’ ov it fur a 
’speshal ’casion, ef I meets a wolf, or a mad-dog, or somethin’ ov 
thar nacher. But I aint got to that part ov the story yet. At fust I 
thort hevin and yearth ’d broke loose an’ Ingens war on us when I 
see Sim a-cuttin up an’ cavortin’ round like a bull-yearlin’ in a yaller- 
jacket nest, an’ yellin’ like a locofoco ingine ; but when I run thar I 
seen how it war. Some ov the fellers war for puttin’ arter Banter, but 
I stopped ’em. ’Twar misforchunate I done it, but my idee war this: 
he war already hid in the shadder ov the mountin as he run, an’ not 
more’n a hundred an’ fifty yard off the de-file forked into three or 
four, an’ a little furder them agin split inter more, an’ the chance of 
ketchin’ him at night war pore enough. But ’fore he could git to 
whar the way forked I seen he had to pass acrost a bright place whar 
the moonshine fell, an’ I felt shore I could drap him as he tried to 
git acrost it. The vilyun war so cunnin’ though ; he stopped jest ’fore 
gittin’ in sight, and fired the pistol three or four times at us as we 
stood in the light ov the fire an’ the moon —a clar an’ far pot shot. 
One ov the bullets tetched my cap, an’ then he made a break to git 
acrost the moonlight, stoopin’ low down, but gittin’ over ground swift 
an’ steady like the shadder ov a bird. Now war my putin. Takin’ 
a quick sight, I let drive when he war most over. Instid ov drappin’ 
as I ’xpected, he straightened up with a yell, and the next jump tuck 
him inter the shadder. In course we run arter him, but it war too 
late. I kinder knowed I hit him, though we couldn’t find no blood. 
Howsumever, you’ll hear ’bout that when I come to it. As fur Sim 
Dunker, them ashes done him a sight ov good by spilin’ the sight ov 
his right eye. (N. B.—I am confident that Mr. B. was superior to 
any intent here to pun.) He couldn’t shoot wuth a durn before, but 
that sot him to practizing left-handed, an’ now he kin plum-center as 
good as any. Well, arter that a feller might jest as well have tried 
to whistle back a norther on top ov Pike’s Peak as ter preach to them 
Regilators ’bout ‘due course ov law’ an’ all that; Gulcher and the 
Pet had to swing certin, soon as it war light enough to pick a good 
tree. They seen mighty quick thar time war nigh up, and now they 
begin to cuss an’ rip an’ swar at Jack Banter, layin’ all thar sins to 
his score. Oughff! but jest to listen at em: it war enough to make a 
feller’s har to chatter an’ his teeth to stan’ on edge, as the poetry- 
book sez, ef I quote correct. I hearn some considerble cussin’ in my 
time, in fact I war ruther loud at a good squar cuss myself, an’ war 
right fond ov lettin’ off steam that way, leastways I mean on ’pro- 
priate ’casions, sich as my traps bein’ broke or fouled, or my gun 
hangin’ fire when meat war skeerce or Ingens not skeerce ; but, Captin, 
burn my britches ef that cussin’ warn’t too strong fur my stomick: 
it shet me up an’ I ain’t swore none sence. They got so orful in lan- 
guidge I couldn’t stan’ it ; so bimeby I gin ’em a turn or two ov raw- 
hide to chaw on instead. The gags stopped thar chin-music, but we 
could see by the motion of thar jaws an’ feachures they war goin’ it 
alone, havin’ a private cussin’-match all to tharselves, cussin’ agin 
time! At crack ov day, while many ov our fellers war off lookin’ fur 
Banter, they war ungagged an’ led out an’ swung up to a tree by the side 
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ov the trail, with pieces ov paper stuck to ’em, statin’ it war a warnin’ 
to all who might pass that way — on other men’s horses — ov the on- 
certinty ov life an’ the onpleasantness ov death. So that affar war 
the beginnin ov my ’quaintance with High Low Jack, the fust deal in 
the game. ‘ Didn’t he cut?’ Oh yes, I see.” (But he didn’t: another 
painful case of “unseen blushing.”) 

“Thar’s a curcumstance tetchin’ that thar unlegal hangin ’at sorter 
gives me the gripes yit, whensomever I thinks ov it. I’ve swore I'll 
never take a hand at any sich game agin, an’ I won’t, nuther. Some 
months arterwards thar come a mighty nice, pious sort ov letter to a 
man in Denver from an ole lady in New Hamshur, enquirin’ arter the 
‘Pet,’ which she war his mother, pore thing —only ov course that 
warn’t his reel name —an’ statin’ ’at an uncle ov his’n had died an’ 
lef? him some money —a big pile. What ter do ’bout it they didn’t 
know, but at last they writ to her, her son war dead. They sed 
nothin’ ov how he died, so she — pore ole critter — even ef she read 
it in the papers, wouldn’t never guess ’at her darlin’ boy war ‘the 
Devil’s Pet,’ leastways I hope so. Howsomever, I tried my level best 
to ’swade the Reg’laters to let the law take her course ; but fur all that, 
onpleasant rememberiscences breeds contemp’, as ole Deac’n Sorrel 
used ter say — ef I ain’t got things mixed — an’ so we'll drap it. 

“So arter that Mister Banter kep’ hisself mighty shady fur a long 
time, not bein’ saw or hurd ov in all the minin’ region fur more’n a 
year. But, bein’ in Boulder one day, ‘long with Ran Cooney, my 
pardner, to git shet ov pelts,I got a mighty perlite letter from him 
through the post-orfice, informin’ me ov his lib’ral intenshuns con- 
cernin’ my hide an’ iv’ry, an’ sayin’ as he’d got the ball outen his sturn 
whar I put it that night, an’ war keepin’ ov it fur my speshal benefit 
— the owdashus sassy rattlesnake! Now, seein’ as how I don’t skeer 
more’n av’ridge easy, an’ he knowed it, an’ seein’ as he warn’t egzackly 
the man to yell afore he war gwine to shoot, an’ I knowed it, an’ he 
knowed I knowed it, it war plain to my mind I war gwine to have 
more trouble with him yit— onless the law should git holt ov him an’ 
take the bizness off my hands by ’pintin’ his funeral, which it warn’t 
likely ter do, fur even ef they ketched him, they couldn’t hold him no 
more’n an eel on ice, he war that slickery! Arter that, whensomever 
I war in town — which warn’t oft’ner I could help—I war mighty 
pertic’ler ov my kumpny an’ keerful ov my trail. A far fight Hardy 
Brunt nuver did shirk, but I knowed what to ’xpect from sich cus- 
tomers as him. 

“Well, Captin, I see you are gettin’ sleepy listnin’ to my jaw; let’s 
cut it off short an’ come to the pint. Happenin’ to be in Boulder 
agin, a little more’n a year ago, as you sed, I war going to my board- 
in’-house late one night, totin’ some fine skins I’d bin tryin’ to sell or 
trade off. I stepped into a place whar a big crowd ov fellers war 
bettin’ at montey an’ a game they call Fayro, in onner ove the ole 
Egipshun that diskivered it. As I walked up toarst one ov thar 
tables, jest to see how the thing war done —not ter bet any, fur I 
hadn’t nothin’ ov valyue ’bout me ’ceptin’ beaver-pelts, an’ one ov 
them ’d a kivered more keards than was ‘lowable by the laws ov 
the game, as I hurd a chap obzurve. Well, jest as I come up, 
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a durned onpleasant lookin’ chap settin’ at the table an’ bettin’ 
mighty heavy, to jedge by the size ov his pile, gin a sort ov a jerk 
ov his eye at me twicest ; fust time as ef he wanted to see me, next 
time as ef he didn’t. Leastways, he popped up onto his cheer’s ef a 
hornet hed got ’twixt him an’ his britches, an’ handed in his chips 
quick an’ nervous like, sayin’ he’d forgot somethin’ an’ war in a hurry. 
He certainly ’peared to be ; fur he didn’t wait to git all his money, 
but crammed what the man fust give him inter his pocket an’ pushed 
through the crowd toarst the dore. He kep’ his face turned so’s I 
didn’t git a good sight ov him arter the fust glance. Now, Captin, ef 
a feller leaves a room when I come in, he’s got aright to, an’ that 
*thout answeriu’ enny questions ; but when he leaves a Fayro-bank 
an’ a pile ov money behind becase I come in, thar’s a difference. I 
wants to know the why. I’m not by nacher a ’spicious man — in 
middlin’ good kumpny — but I didn’t more’n half like the outlook 
here ; so I follered the feller through the crowd an’ tried to git a good 
look at his rascally count’nance — fur that he war a rascal I know’d 
by instinc’. He war too quick ; I jest ketched sight ov his coat-tail 
as it fluttered through the dore. I follered an’ looked out ; nobody 
war to be seen. I looked up the street, down the street, acrost the 
street, an’ it war a clar, moonlight night. Arter standin’ an’ thinkin’ 
awhile, I sez to myself, sez I.—‘ Ef I kin read sign right, that 
durn wolverine ar arter some deviltry.’ Then I tuk a pinch ov snuff 
to clar my nose and my idees, (for I tuk snuff then, instid ov chawin) 
an’ bimeby thinks I —‘TI’ll feel more convenyunt up at Old Chucky’s 
anyway ; my rifle ar thar, an’ I’ve bin ’thout it jest long enough.’ 

“A ’our or so arterwards I war standin’ at the bar in Old Chucka- 
luck’s bodin’-house, whar me an’ my pardner Ran Cooney war stayin’, 
talkin’ ov over the thing with old Chucky, as he war called, an’ 
waitin’ fur Ran Cooney to come in an’ jine us in licker ; he’d stepped 
inter the back yard, wouldn’t be gone but a minnit or so, he sed, an’ 
we warn’t noways in a hurry, old Chucky in perticler bein’ fond ov 
playin’ with his licker, like a cat with a mouse, ’fore swallerin’ ov it. 
The bar-room war small but convenyunt, bein’ ’bout fifteen foot squar. 
Enterin’ from the street, the counter —with old Chucky’s rum fiz- 
zogamy smilin’ at you over the top — war on your left han’. Dreckly 
in front ov the bar war a side dore epenin’ onto a alley leadin’ agin to 
the street. Now, while I war standin’ thar, chattin’ old Chucky 
—I standin’ jest so, my rifle in my left hand an’ a big pinch ov snuff 
‘tween the thum’ an’ finger ov my right hand, an’ which I war jest 
a-gwine to snuff it— somebody opened that side dore mighty soft an’ 
easy like, an’ peeked inter the room, but shet it agin an’ walked off 
purty rapid. I didn’t ketch sight ov his face, nuther did Chucky ; 
but the curcumstance sot me to thinkin’ agin, an’ somehow —I warn’t 
skeert, I be durned ef I war! — but I war wishin’ my pardner’d hurry 
up his cakes. I began to feel in the very ar that some game war 
afoot, an’ ef it war me, I didn’t fancy the idee ov bein’ treed. At this 
junctcher come the soun’ ov horse’s feet trottin’ lively down the street. 
It stopped right in front ov Chucky’s dore. The rider ’peard by the 
soun’ to git down lezherly, an’ arter he’d tied his horse I hurd — or 
thort I hurd —a whisper ; an’ then his step comin’ ’crost the pave- 
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ment toarst the dore. An’ Cooneyhadn’t come. I stood jest so, the 
butt ov my gun restin’ on the flore, an’ a pinch ov snuff— the last I 
ever tuck — in my right hand, jest in the act ov pokin’ it up my nose, 
At this instant the side dore opened agin. I fronted quick that way, 
fillin’ my right ar-hole with the snuff as I turned. That war egzactly 
what war wanted ov me. Quick as the flirt ov a beaver’s tail — ’fore 
you could wink or think —the front dore opened an’ shet, an’ as I 
turned my head to face this new danger, (for by this time I knowed I 
war in danger) —thar stood that snake-eyed son ov Satan, Jack Ban- 
ter! I seen he had the drop on me; that incrument thar war in his 
hand, on a full cock — the muzzle ov it not more’n six inches from my 
forred — an’ cold-blooded murder war in his eye. ‘The whole sitchu- 
ashun bust on my mind. Thar war his horse standin’ ready fur 
immejiate flight arter he sent his ball through my head, an’ heer war 
his ‘complishes ready to help him ef need be — fur though I darsn’t 
look away from his face, I seen outen the cornder ov my eye ’at three 
fellers had come in at the cussed side dore an’ war gradjually closin’ 
inonme. Yes, Captin, the game had turned. This war the last deal, 
an’ I helt nothin’ agin a full hand — agin High Low Jack! I tried 
to ketch his eye; tur I knowed that enny scounderl unhung will 
weaken under the eye ov a honest man, an’ I felt that war my only 
chance. But the murderin’ wolverine war too smart fur that ; he kep’ 
his gaze fixed on my face, but never oncest looked at my eye. 
Oughff! it makes me feel onconveneyunt even yit to think ov the few 
seconds I stood thar, face to face with death. The tremblin’ ov my 
eyelid, the quiv’rin’ ov anerve or the whitenin’ ov my cheek ’d a-sealed 
my doom. An’ now—his thin, blue lips drawed up in a grin ov hate 
an’ murderin’ malis tell his white teeth shined like a laffin’ hyener — he 
began to talk. ‘ Mister Brunt,’ sez he, ‘I have long bin owin’ you a 
det ov gratichude, an’ hearin you war in town, I’ve sort you out to 
pay it. The identikle bullet with which you oncest favored me is now 
behind this pistol-barrel, an’ in about ten seconds I’m a-goin’ to send 
it through yer head — sooner, ef you move or wink yer eye.’ 

“While the cuss war talkin’ I could see him pressin’ ov his finger 
agin the trigger ev’ry now an’ then in a mighty onpleasant way, but 
that warn’t the wust ov it: the flambergasted snuff I had tuck begin 
to tickle my nose tell the water riz in my eyes an’ it peared to me 
that sneeze I must, or bust. The tarnal fool seen it, an’ thort I war 
cryin’ fur skeer! ‘Good Lord,’ thinks I, ‘why don’t Cooney come ?’ 
‘Oho!’ sez the tantlizin’ devil a grinnin’ in my face, ‘oho! the re- 
nowned Mister Brunt begins to weaken. He is a coward. Well, 
time’s up. Here goes —one, two,— Katchoo! Bang! A flash ov 
lightnin’, a clap ov thunder —a mixed up noise ov shootin’, cussin’, 
hollerin’, smashin’ glass, an’ blood —blood everywhar. When I 
come to my senses I war leanin’ over the body of High Low 
Jack, drawin’ my bowie-knife outen him an’ holdin’ the barrel ov my 
rifle in my left hand, the stock havin’ bin broke off; you kin see heer 
now whar I had her mended. Two ov the fellers ’at come with 
Banter war layin’ out comfortable, one dead, t’other ’most so, while 
Ran Cooney war tyin’ the third one, the identickle chap I met at the 
gamblin’-place, with a piece ov rope ole Chucky found behind the 
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bar. Cooney had come in jest in the nick ov time to drap one ov the 
rascals in his tracks with a rifle-ball, an’ bust t’other’s head with the 
butt ov his gun. The man he war tyin’ warn’t much hurt ; he’s in the 
pentenchry now. As fur me, I war kivered all over with blood, an’ 
which it war still a-runnin’, Come to zamine my head, the ball from 
Banter’s pistol, fired, it war plain, jest as I ducked my head in sneezin’, 
had tuck me right above the edge ov the har over the forred, an’ 
ploughed a furrer fur ’bout six inches clar down to the bone! Heer’s 
the mark, you kin see it yit, Captin. Well, that ar ’bout all ov the 
story. I picked the bullet outen the wall, whar it stuck, an’ runned it 
agin to fit the pistol. That war the luckiest sneeze ’at ever I snoze ; 
but I don’t take kindly to snuff sence then. I knowed I ortn’t ter 
told you ’bout it, but you aint got the fizzeek, as you calls it, ov one 
ov them newspaper chaps as has made pore Buffler Bill sich a con- 
temporashus jackass — you aint now, ar you? All right; roll yerself 
in yer buffler an’ take a snooze. I'll watch tell the moon rises.” 


W. H. KEmPER. 








GLEANINGS FROM GEN. SHERMAN’S DESPATCHES. 


HOSE thick, loosely-bound octavos, printed on soft and rather 
dingy paper, which Congress publishes and distributes under 
the name of Public Documents, are not generally considered very en- 
tertaining reading. But there are exceptions ; and one of these is the 
Report of the Joint Committee of Congress on the Conduct of the 
War. Indeed, compared with such mild pastorals as “ Some Account 
of the Cheese Manufacture in Central New York,” or “ Remarks on 
the Cultivation of Alfalfa in Western Tennessee,” it is quite luridly 
sensational, and in parts reminds us of those striking Reports of the 
Duke of Alva to his royal master, which have been disinterred in the 
dusty archives of Simancas. 

As a study of Congressional nature, military nature, and human 
nature generally in its least attractive aspects, these eight stout volumes 
are richly worth perusal. Here the reader is allowed to peep behind 
the scenes of that portentous drama ; here he may see the threads of 
the intrigues that centred in Washington ; may hear a petty newspaper 
correspondent demonstrating with an animation that we can scarcely 
ascribe to fervid patriotism, the incapacity, the ignorance, and even 
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the doubtful “loyalty ” of the Commander-in-chief ; may see private 
malignity and vindictiveness putting on grand Roman airs, and whis- 
pering delators draping themselves in the toga of Brutus. 

However, itis not with these aspects of the Report that we at present 
have to do, but with the despatches of Gen. Sherman on his march 
through Georgia and South Carolina. <A great deal of fiction, and 
some verse,* we believe, have been written about this famous march or 
grand foray ; but here we have the plain matter-of-fact statement of 
things as they were, and they form a luminous illustration of the 
advance of civilisation in the nineteenth century as exemplified in the 
conduct of invasions, showing how modern philanthropy and human- 
itarianism, while acknowledging that for the present war is a neces- 
sary evil, still strive to mitigate its horrors, and spare all avoidable 
suffering to non-combatants. For this purpose we have thought it 
worth while to reproduce a few of the most striking extracts, illustrat- 
ing the man, his spirit, and his work. 

A kind of key-note is sounded in the despatch to Gen. Stoneman, 
of May 14, which, after ordering him “to press down the valley 
strong,” ends with the words, “ Pick up whatever provisions and 
plunder you can.” 

On June 3, the question of torpedoes is discussed, and Gen. Sted- 
mar receives the following instructions: “If torpedoes are found in 
the possession of an enemy to our rear, you may cause them to be 
put on the ground and tested by wagon-loads of prisoners, or, if need 
be, by citizens implicated in their use. In like manner, if a torpedo 
is suspected on any part of the railroad, order the point to be tested 
by a car-load of prisoners or citizens implicated, drawn by a long 
rope.” “Implicated ” we suppose here means “residing or captured 
in the neighborhood.” 

On July 7 we have an interesting despatch to Gen. Garrard on the 
subject of the destruction of the factories at Rosswell. ‘ Their utter 
destruction is right, and meets my entire approval ; and to make the 
matter complete, you will arrest the owners and employés and send 
them under guard, charged with treason, to Marietta, and I will see 
as to any man in America hoisting the French flag, and then devoting 
his labor and capital to supplying armies in open hostility to our gov- 
ernment, and claiming the benefit of his neutral flag. Should you, 
under the impulse of anger, natural at contemplating such perfidy, 
hang the wretch, I approve the act beforehand... . I repeat my 
orders that you arrest all people, male and female, connected with 
those factories, no matter what the clamor, and let them foot it, under 
guard, to Marietta, whence I will send them by cars to the north. 
Destroy and make the same disposition of all mills, save small flour- 
ing mills manifestly for local use ; but all saw-mills and factories 
dispose of effectually, and useful laborers, excused by reason of their 
skill as manufacturers, from conscription, are as much prisoners as if 
armed.” 

On the same day he further enlarges on this subject in a despatch 
to Gen. Halleck : 





3 *One of these poems, “‘ Marching through Georgia,” we learn by the evidence, was a 
favorite canticle of Murray the kidnapper and butcher of captive Polynesians. ‘The poet had 
certainly found one congenial reader. 
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‘‘Gen. Garrard reports to me that he is in possession of Rosswell, 
where were several very valuable cotton and wool factories in full 
operation, also paper-mills, all of which, by my order, he destroyed 
by fire. They had been for years engaged exclusively at work for the 
Confederate government; and the owner of the woollen factory dis- 
played the French flag, but as he failed also to show the United 
States flag, Gen. Garrard burned it also. The main cotton factory 
was valued at a million of United States dollars. The cloth on hand 
is reserved for the use of the United States hospitals ; and I have 
ordered Gen. Garrard to arrest for treason all owners and employés, 
foreign and native, and send them to Marietta, whence I will send 
them north. Being exempt from conscription, they are as much gov- 
erned by the rules of war as if in the ranks. The women can find 
employment in Indiana. This whole region was devoted to manufac- 
tories, but I will destroy every one of them.” 

There are two points specially worth notice in this despatch. The 
first, that sé#ce these men and women, by reason of sex, or otherwise, 
are exempt from conscription, they are therefore as much subject to 
the rules of war as if in the ranks. Why not do less violence to logic, 
and state frankly that factory-hands were in demand in Indiana? 
The next point is that the Rosswell factories, whether French property 
or not, were destroyed because they were making cloth for the Con- 
federate government, followed presently by the declaration that every 
manufactory in that region shall be destroyed, evidently without 
reference to its products or their destination. How much franker it 
would have been to have added to his last sentence, “ and thus get rid 
of so many competitors to the factories of the North.” The South 
must learn that while she may bear the burden of protective tariffs, 
she must not presume to share their benefits. Another despatch 
to Gen. Halleck, of July 9, again refers to these factories. After 
referring to the English and French ownership, comes this remark :— 
“T take it a neutral is no better than one of our own citizens, and we 
would not respect the property of one of our own citizens engaged in 
supplying a hostile army.” This is the kind of logic proverbially used 
by the masters of legions. 

A despatch to Gen. Halleck of July 13 gives Gen. Sherman’s opinion 
of two great and philanthropic institutions. Speaking of “fellows 
hanging about” the army, he says, “The Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions are enough to eradicate all trace of Christianity from 
our minds.” 

July 14, to Gen. J. E. Smith, at Alatoona. “If you entertain a 
bare suspicion against any family, send it to the north. Any loafer or 
suspicious person seen at any time should be imprisoned and sent off. 
If guerillas trouble the road or wires they should be shot without 
mercy.” 

Sept. 8. To Gen. Webster, after the capture of Atlanta: “Don’t 
let any citizens come to Atlanta; not one. I won’t allow trade or 
manufactures of any kind, but will remove all the present population, 
and make Atlanta a pure military town.” To Gen. Halleck he writes, 
“T am not willing to have Atlanta encumbered by the families of our 
enemies.” Of this wholesale depopulation, Gen. Hood complained, 
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by flag of truce, as cruel and contrary to the usages of civilised na- 
tions, and customs of war, receiving this courteous and gentlemanly 
reply (Sept. 12) —“I think I understand the laws of civilised nations 
and the ‘customs of war’; but if at a Joss at any time, I know where 
to seek for information to refresh my memory.” 

Gen. Hood made the correspondence, or part of it, public, on which 
fact Gen. Sherman remarks to Gen. Halleck, “Of*course he is wel- 
come, for the more he arouses the indignation of the Southern masses, 
the bigger will be the pill of bitterness they will have to swallow.” 

About the middle of September, Gen. Sherman, being still at At- 
lanta, endeavored to open private communication with Gov. Brown 
and Vice-President Stephens, whom he knew to be at variance with 
the Administration at Richmond on certain points of public policy. 
Mr. Stephens refused to reply to a verbal message, but wrote to Mr. 
King, the intermediary, that if the General would say that there was 
any prospect of their agreeing upon “terms to be submitted to the 
action of their respective governments,” he would, as requested, visit 
him at Atlanta. The motives urged by Mr. King were General Sher- 
man’s extreme desire for peace, and to hit upon “some plan of ter- 
minating this fratricidal war without the further effusion of blood.” 
But in Gen. Sherman’s despatch of Sept. 17 to Mr. Lincoln, referring 
to these attempted negotiations, the humanitarian point of view is 
scarcely so prominent. He says, “It would be a magnificent stroke 
of policy if I could, without surrendering a foot of ground or of prin- 
ciple, arouse the latent enmity to Davis of Georgia.” 

On Oct. 20 he writes to Gen. Thomas from Summerville, giving an 
idea of his plan of operations. “Out of the forces now here and at 
Atlanta I propose to organise an efficient army of 60,000 to 65,000 
men, with which I propose to destroy Macon, Augusta, and it may be 
Savannah and Charleston. By this I propose to demonstrate the vul- 
nerability of the South, and make its inhabitants feel that war and 
individual ruin are synomymous terms.” 

Despatch of Oct. 22 to Gen. Grant. “I am now perfecting ar- 
rangements to put into Tennessee a force able to hold the line of the 
Tennessee, while I break up the railroad in front of Dalton, includ- 
ing the city of Atlanta, and push into Georgia and break up all its 
railroads and depots, capture its horses and negroes, make desolation 
everywhere ; destroy the factories at Macon, Milledgeville, and Au- 
gusta; and bring up with 60,000 men on the sea-shore about Savan- 
nah or Charleston.” 

To Gen. Thomas, from Kingston, Nov. 11. “ Last night we burned 
Rome, and in two more days will burn Atlanta” (which he was then 
occupying. ) 

Dec. 5. “Blair can burn the bridges and culverts, and burn 
enough barns to mark the progress of his head of column.” 

Dec. 18. To Gen. Grant, from near Savannah. “ With Savannah 
in our possession, at some future time, if not now, we can punish 
South Carolina as she deserves, and as thousands of people in 
Georgia hope we will do. I do sincerely believe that the whole 
United States, north and south, would rejoice to have this army 
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turned loose on South Carolina, to devastate that State in the manner 
we have done in Georgia.” 

A little before this he announces to Secretary Stanton that he 
knows what the people of the South are fighting for. What, do our 
readers suppose? ‘To ravage the North with sword and fire, and 
crush them under their heel? Surely it must be some such delusion 
that inspires this ferocity of hatred, unmitigated by even a word of 
compassion.. He may speak for himself :—“ Jeff Davis has succeeded 
perfectly in inspiring his people with the truth that liberty and gov- 
ernment are worth fighting for.” This was their unpardonable crime. 

Dec. 22, to Gen. Grant. “If you can hold Lee, I could go on and 
smash South Carolina all to pieces.” 

On the 18th, Gen. Halleck writes,—“ Should you capture Charleston, 
I hope that by some accident the place may be destroyed ; and if a 
little salt should be sown upon its site, it may prevent the growth of 
future crops of nullification and secession.” 

To this Gen. Sherman replies, Dec. 24. “This war differs from 
European wars in this particular — we are not only fighting hostile 
armies, but a hostile people ; and must make old and young, rich and 
poor, feel the hard hand of war, as well as their organised armies, 

“T will bear in mind your hint as to Charleston, and don’t think 
‘salt’ will be necessary. When I move, the 15th corps will be on the 
right of the right wing, and their position will bring them naturally 
into Charleston first ; and if you have studied the history of that 
corps, you will have remarked that they generally do their work 
up pretty well. The truth is, the whole army is burning with an in- 
satiable desire to wreak vengeance upon South Carolina. I almost 
tremble for her fate, but feel that she deserves all that seems in store 
for her. 

“T look upon Columbia as quite as bad as Charleston, and I doubt 
if we shall spare the public buildings there as we did at Milledge- 
ville.” 

And now we look with interest for the despatches that would settle 
the vexed question as to whether Sherman, or his officers acting under 
his orders, burned Columbia on the 17th of February. Unfortunately, 
a paternal government, not thinking it good that the truth should be 
known, has suppressed all the despatches between the 16th and the 
21st, and every other allusion to the transaction. 

On the 23d he writes to Gen. Kilpatrick,— “ Let the whole people 
know the war is now against them, because their armies flee before 
us and do not defend their country or frontier as they should. It is 
pretty nonsense for Wheeler and Beauregard and such vain heroes to 
talk of our warring against women and children. If they claim to be 
men they should defend their women and children and prevent us 
reaching their homes.” 

If, therefore, an army defending their country can prevent invaders 
from reaching their homes and families, the latter have a right to that 
protection ; but if the invaders can break through and reach these 
homes, these are justified in destroying women and children. Cer- 
tainly this is a great advance on the doctrine and practice of the dark 
ages. 
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Another extraordinary moral consequence flows from this insuf.- 
ficiency of the defence :— “If the enemy fails to defend his country, 
we may rightfully appropriate what we want.” Here now is a nice 
question of martial law or casuistry, solved with the simplicity of an 
ancient Roman. In other words: “When in the enemy’s country, the 
army shall be strictly careful not to seize, capture, or appropriate to 
military or private uses, any property — that it can not get!” Hans 
Breitmann himself would have respected that general order. 

“They ” [the Southern people] “ have lost all title to property, and 
can lose nothing not already forfeited.” What, nothing? Not merely 
the houses we had built, the lands we had tilled, the churches we 
worshipped in — had we forfeited the right to drink of the streams, to 
behold the sun, to breathe the free air of heaven? What unheard-of, 
what inconceivable crime had we committed that thus closed every 
gate of mercy and compassion against us, and provoked an utterance 
which has but one parallel —the death-warrant signed by Philip II. 
against all the Netherlanders? Gen. Sherman has himself told us 
what it was: we had dared to act on “the truth that liberty and gov- 
ernment are worth fighting for.” 

On March 15 he writes to Gen. Gillmore advising him to draw forces 
from Charleston and Savannah (both then in Federal hands) to de- 
stroy a railroad, etc. “As to the garrisons of those places I don’t 
feel disposed to be over-generous, and should not hesitate to burn 
Savannah, Charleston and Wilmington, or either of them, if the gar- 
risons were needed.” 

Such are some of the results of our gleanings in this field. Is it 
any wonder that after reading them, we fervently echo Gen. Sherman’s 
devout aspiration: “I do wish the fine race of men that people our 
Northern States should rule and determine the future destiny of 
America ”? 


B. 
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PSYCHE AWAITING EROS. 


HROUGH the moonlit olive boughs 
The low winds stir; 
And in the dusk the white swans pass 
To nests, deep hid in reeds and grass, 
By the still mere. 


Along the ranges of low hills 

A purple light 
Broods in fine mists, while silver stars 
Tremble athwart the airy bars 

Into the night. 


By yonder green tree the fauns 
Pipe low and oft; 
Strange footsteps rustle here and there, 
And fine, sweet flutings thrill the air 
In prelude soft. 


(Beat low, my heart!) Do they not wait 
Eros divine? 

The winds of Arcady breathe low, 

And the great stars are swinging slow 
Unto his sign. 


In night alone will Eros come, 
Far and apart: 

Within the night a heart of fire, 

A mystery and a swift desire — 
(Beat low, my heart /) 


owe 


M. 
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Enigmas of Life. By W.R. Greg. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


E have not for some time opened a book that is so active 

a stimulant to thought as this volume. The author, a well- 
known thinker and philosophical writer, now arrived at that period of 
life when views are widest and opinions least dogmatic, brings the 
maturity of his intellect and experience to bear upon those profound 
enigmas which perplex every thinker who meditates on the future of 
the Individual or of the Race, against which the radiant theories of 
the optimist burst like a bubble. Of these Mr. Greg does not pre- 
sume to offer the solution: what he brings is his mode of reflecting 
upon them, an analysis of their causes and bearing, or, at most, an 
indication of the direction in which he believes the solution, if ever, 
may be found. 

The first which he examines is the apparently insuperable difficulty 
of Humanity’s reaching anything like an ideal condition. That a 
race should start in any condition, no matter how low, and should, in 
spite of all drawbacks and apparent retrogressions, gradually work 
its way to a higher, and towards the highest, state, would be intelli- 
gible ; but the difficulty lies in the fact that the evils which baffle this 
advance seem not adventitious but intrinsic ; seem, so far as observa- 
tion can show, inseparable from the existence of humanity and the 
conditions of its progress ; and though the theorist may demonstrate 
that they need not be, experience proves that they must and will 
exist. 

The great social evils he classes under three heads: pain and 
disease, destitution, and vice. That is, an inability of the individual 
to place himself in proper relations with nature and his fellows, from 
(1) defect or damage of physical organisation, (2) want of external 
conditions, (3) impotence or misdirection of will. The first of these 
is dealt with by hygienic and medical authorities, now, perhaps, more 
skilfully than at any previous time in the world’s history ; and yet the 
inevitable draw-back follows. The advance of civilisation, while it 
brings a better knowledge of the laws of health, also multiplies those 
circumstances that vitiate health. While we are improving our know-, 
ledge of ventilation and drainage, we are crowding our workmen more 
and more, and increasing unhealthy occupations. Again, the im- 
provement in medical science, while it increases the average length of 
life, lowers the average of health by preserving alive a population of 
the feeble and diseased, who under a ruder system would have suc- 
cumbed early in life, but now live and propagate an unhealthy or 
feeble offspring. Suppose medicine had reached a point that while 
disease could no more be prevented or entirely eradicated than now, 
its mortality could be entirely prevented, and the feeblest valetudinary 
could reach the full term of years. Would not the result be that the 
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streets of our cities would resemble the wards of hospitals? Nay, 
suppose the glorious result attained that a@/ idiopathic disease was 
curable, and the puniest child retain its frail hold on life, would not 
the average vigor of the race be disastrously lowered? As it is we 
can see that such, to some extent, has been the result. 

Omitting pauperism, we pass to the social problem of crime. The 
tendency of modern civilisation and so-called philanthropy is to be 
ever tenderer and tenderer with our criminals. “ Don’t cut them off; 
don’t be harsh or cruel with them ; reform them ; lead them back to 
light and virtue.” A most specious cry, and yet what is the result? 

“We have fostered our criminal population till it has become a 
flourishing established class, to be numbered, not by tens, but by 
hundreds of thousands. . . . The most mawkish sentimentality is 
suffered to prevent the infliction of the only punishments which are 
really dreaded by the hardened and the ruffianly, as well as those 
which alone could rescue and restore the incipient criminal. We will 
not hang the murderer, and have only lately and gingerly begun to 
flog the garroter and the mutilator ; nor will we give adequately long 
terms of imprisonment to the less atrocious and confirmed class of 
malefactors. We persist, in spite of all warning and of all experi- 
ence, in turning loose our villains on the world, time after time, as 
soon as a moderate term of detention has finished their education 
and defined their future course. All who have really studied the 
question feel satisfied that professional crime, and the class that 
habitually live by violation of the law, might be well-nigh extermi- 
nated by the perpetual seclusion of the incorrigible, and by the in- 
fliction of the special penalties which are truly deterrent. Yet still 
we go on from day to day, making the criminals as comfortable as we 
can, pitying them and petting them, when an opportunity occurs, 
raising an outcry against any penalties which are painful, and think- 
ing we have done enough, and arguing as if we had done all we had 
a right to do, if we tie the hands of the most practised robber and 
ruffian for a time. All wholesomeness of notion in reference to this 
subject seems to have gone out of us, and to be replaced by senti- 
ment at once shallow and morbid. We have been feeling toward the 
criminal neither as Christians, nor as statesmen, nor as philosophers, 
nor even as men of the world. We do not act on the reformatory, or 
the retributive, or the purely defensive principle, but on a feeble 
muddle of all three. So he lives, thrives, and multiplies, nourished 
in the bosom of the silly society on which he preys.” 

Or to turn from the negative to the positive aspects of the problem, 
from modes of preventing or minimising evils, to those of promoting 
the good of society, and leading it to a higher station, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of government. We can see that the ten- 
dency of the present age is to the prevalence of democratic ideas, and 
the establishment of republics. Now the democratic idea is, when 
plainly stated, government by the least fitted. Itis true that theoretically 
it is a system by which the people choose their rulers ; but experience 
has shown that, in the end, they will only choose those whom they 
believe thoroughly to represent them, and who will carry out their 
wishes, wise or unwise. “Now,” says Mr. Greg, “as civilised and 
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social life grows daily more rapid and complex, and the problems 
with which it has to deal therefore at once vaster, more difficult, and 
more urgent; the largest intellects and the widest knowledge are 
needed to handle them and solve them; intellects the least lia>le to 
be clouded by interest or passion, and the most qualified by training 
and study to foresee the consequences, and detect the correlations 
and reciprocal operation on different classes, of each law or executive 
proceeding. The science of government is the most intricate and 
perplexing of all, demanding mental and moral qualities of a higher 
order than any other. Self-government, as it is not very correctly 
termed, is assuredly not the simplest form of rule. Yet at the very 
time when the influences which determine the well-being of the com- 
munity are growing more numerous and involved and the problems of 
social life more complicated and more vast, the spread of democratic 
ideas and institutions is throwing the control, the management, the 
ultimate decision at least, of all these influences and problems, the 
final guidance of all administrative and legislative action, in short, 
into the hands of the numerical majority,— of those classes, that is, 
which, however their condition as to property, education, and morals 
may be raised, must always be the /as¢ educated portion of the com- 
munity, the ast endowed with political capacity, the /ast possessed 
of either the leisure, the characteristics, or the knowledge requisite for 
the functions assigned to them or assumed bythem. . . . . Yet, 
unquestionably, the tendency of events in our days, and in all civilised 
countries, is to take political power from the few, and confer it on the 
many ; and in the view of Tocqueville and his disciples this tendency 
is absolutely irresistible. If so, what must be its operation on those 
who wish to look sanguinely on the prospects of humanity? For the 
few can not easily take back power from the many on whom they 
have egnferred it ; and history records no encouraging instances of 
the mass voluntarily surrendering a supremacy they have once en- 
joyed. Nor does our observation of democratic communities, even the 
most favored, do much to alter or impair the conclusion at which, 
@ priori, we have arrived. The United States, France, and even 
Switzerland, at present, are not consoling spectacles.” 

In regard to this state of things, Mr. Greg has but two suggestions 
to offer. One is that the increasing tendency of the masses will drive 
all the “ possessional classes” into a defensive league —a result 
which, with its consequence of dividing the community into two great 
and avowedly hostile classes, with mutual jealousy, fear, and hate, 
seems to us a worse evil than that which it is suggested to remedy. 
The other is the idea that as the condition of the masses is improved 
(if it be improved) and as they are more wisely governed (if this comes 
to pass) they will care less and less for politics, and be willing to leave 
the task of government to the wiser and better informed. This, with 
the example of our own country before us, strikes us as chimerical. 

The next great problem of which he treats is the famous thesis of 
Malthus, who pointed out that the two facts that the population of any 
country increases in a geometrical ratio, and that the means of sub- 
sistence can only increase in an arithmetical ratio, lead irresistibly to 
the inference that a time must come when the earth will no longer 
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be able to feed its population. And the progress of civilisation, 
while it tends to increase the latter ratio, by new processes of cultiva- 
tion, reclaiming unproductive soils, etc., also by its saving and. pro- 
longing human life, tends still more swiftly to increase the former, and 
consequently hastens this disastrous consummation. Population in 
ancient times was continually checked by pestilences and famines ; 
but who can say what its increase will be when cholera, yellow fever, 
and other epidemics shall have been as completely stamped out as 
leprosy in Europe, and when means of communication shall have 
made it as easy to relieve a starving Persia as to re-victual a surren- 
dered Paris? 

We must refer our readers to the book itself for the counter-con- 
siderations Mr. Greg offers: one alone we think he has not taken suffi- 
ciently into account. That is, the food supply derivable from the sea. 
This is at present scarcely touched. It would be an exceeding under- 
statement of the case to say that all the fisheries of the world are to 
the entire product of the sea no more than the casual plucking of 
ears of wheat through a fence to a wheat-field that covers half a 
county. For when we have reminded our readers that the sea has 
twice the area of the land, and that it is everywhere productive of 
animal life, we have not begun to state the case. The land produces 
food only upon the surface — a plane, we may say, of a foot in thick- 
ness: the sea produces animal life (to say nothing of marine vegeta- 
tion) to a depth of two miles or more — that is, on more than 10,000 
such planes. Here is a supply that, if we can find means to avail 
ourselves of it, will put off the starvation-epoch to a future so remote 
that we need not be melancholy about it. 

The paper headed “ Non-Survival of the Fittest,” is very full of in- 
terest. Mr. Greg (following Wallace and others) shows that whereas 
the tendency among animals and savages is continually to a4mprove 
the race by the constant elimination of the weak, the imperfect, the 
stupid, and all who can not successfully hold their own in the struggle 
for subsistence, that of modern society is to deteriorate the race by pre- 
serving, caring for, and even favoring the propagation of, these imper- 
fect specimens of humanity. The physical aspect of this tendency 
we have already glanced at; but there is also the moral aspect. 
Those who postpone or renounce marriage are usually of the prudent, 
the self-denying, and the devoted ; while those who recklessly rush 
into it at an early age, and have a numerous progeny inheriting the 
defects of their parents, are the foolish, the reckless, the thriftless, 
whose influence will, fro tanto, be retroactive upon that civilisation 
whose provisions have made their existence possible. 

Another interesting problem is treated under the head of “ Human 
Development.” The progressive improvement of the race can only 
result from the development of individuals ; and this, to be normal 
and healthy, should be symmetrical in three directions: in “body, 
spirit, and soul,” that is, in physical organisation, and in the intellec- 
tual and emotional faculties. And yet these symmetrically developed 
individuals are not those who promote the advance. The perfection of 
physical development, such as seen in some savages, or in professional 
athletes and acrobats, is found in connection with rudimentary or un- 
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developed mental and spiritual faculties. The grandest intellects 
usually attend either a feeble frame, or are accompanied with a cold, 
unspiritual, unenthusiastic temperament. Ardent spiritual natures are 
often frail in body, usually undeveloped in intellect. Philanthropists, 
to whom if to any mankind should look, one would think, for help 
and guidance, are, as Mr. Greg says, “generally weak, wanting in 
commanding talents, and even in common-sense. . . . A great por- 
tion of existing evils may be traced to benevolent interferences 
for their removal ; and it may be said, with little exaggeration, that in 
this world a large part of the business of the wise is to counteract the 
efforts of the good.” 

And yet without these imperfectly, or abnormally developed na- 
tures no great advance is made ; and in proportion as the race ap- 
proaches its perfect development, will the leaders, instigators, and 
guides of the advance diminish in numbers. 

We have not left ourselves space to touch upon his last three chap- 
ters, “ The Significance of Life,” “De Profundis,” and “ Elsewhere,” 
in which still profounder and momentous problems are treated than 
in those we have reviewed ; but we shall have done enough if we 
have drawn our readers’ interest to a work which we consider as 
having few if any superiors, among recent books, in depth and sug- 
gestiveness of thought, breadth of views, and the peculiar charm 
which springs from maturity of intellect. W. H. B. 





The Snow Man. By GeorgeSand. Translated by Virginia Vaughan. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


IT is pnnecessary to speak of the reputation of “George Sand ” as 
an author. It is well known, and has been long brightening, grad- 
ually yet steadily, from a somewhat gusty and overcast morning to 
the effulgence of broad day. American readers, however, have been 
somewhat slower than their European brethren in recognising her ob- 
vious merits, and it may not be amiss to recall to their notice one of 
the finest of her romances. The plot is ingenious in construction, 
and reminds us of no other, unless it be of Hamlet, in the incident 
where Christian tries to entrap the conscience of his uncle into ac- 
knowledgment of guilt by enacting a play before him. The machinery 
of the plot is well managed to avoid tediousness, and contrives at 
once to arrest the interest and fix it to the end. 

The first scene opens upon a highly picturesque old castle in the 
centre of a frozen lake in Sweden, in which country the principal 
events of the story take place. A haunted atmosphere pervades this 
castle, and in the management of this we note a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the book. Usually, such an atmosphere is feverishly exciting 
to the imagination — ever too prone to its extreme indulgence, super- 
stition — and consequently unhealthy in its effect on the mind. Such 
sketches as Pee’s “ghoul-haunted woodland” or Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights may serve to illustrate the effect, in the hands of 
some intense and dramatic writers. In those of George Sand it but 
adds a pleasurable thrill to the interest ; for though in a haunted castle, 
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we feel assured that its ghostly terrors can not live long in the powerful 
vitality of such sunshiny natures as those of Christian Goffrede and 
M. Goeffle. | We are consequently only baffled slightly by a mystery 
whose unraveling we hopefully expect, not oppressed by something 
forever to be unexplained. The way in which we are stimulated 
rather than excited, our nerves keenly yet not painfully wrought 
upon by all this, is no small part of the writer’s wonderful art ; and 
the gradual unfolding of the long-hidden truth, ending in the dis- 
covery of the true Baron of Waldemera in that Figaro of fortune, 
Christian, is very fine. The style is picturesque and bold, all the 
descriptions being very effective — indeed, so much so that many are 
stamped in our memories like glowing paintings. One especially 
charming — that of the first appearance of Margaret in her fairy sleigh, 
by Swedish moonlight — seems to affect every reader with like vivid 
emotions of pleasure. The conversations. are sprightly, and yet 
marked by an utter absence of straining for effect, so simply and nat- 
urally do they grow out of the matter in hand. The characters are 
distinguished by the same unconsciousness and simplicity. Chris- 
tian is like no other hero that we can recall in the whole realm of 
fiction. Born a Swede, educated in Italy, a wanderer in France and 
Germany —he unites the grace and versatility of the South to the 
hardy vigor, the power of endurance and inflexible will of the North. 
He accommodates himself to the vicissitudes of fortune with the zn- 
souciance of Beaumarchais’ Figaro, and extracts the sweet uses of 
adversity with the happy spirit, almost with the glee of achild. Yet 
beneath this light and cheerful surface lurks a fund of indomitable 
pride and resolve, exalted to greatness by the purifying influences of 
a feeling heart and sensitive conscience. Fond of gaiety and luxury, 
this power enables him voluntarily to accept privation and endure it 
with courage. Determined to share the indefatigable toils “And ill- 
paid labors of the devotees of science, having had his thoughts turned 
in their direction by one of the strange accidents of life that made 
him an exile from the country of his adoption, he sets out on his soli- 
tary wanderings. He has discovered through a curious incident that 
he can exhibit marionettes, or puppets, successfully, and that this 
will afford him at once means of existence and time to devote to the 
grave studies he purposes. The stage he carries about is also an ef- 
fectual disguise ; and former aristocratic prejudices are perhaps not 
quite dead within him, although his deference to them shakes not a 
whit his resolve. In alternate exhibitions and studies he wanders 
back to his native country. The fact of its being so is however un- 
known to him. Providence—for so he considers what men too 
frequently call “‘chance,”— brings him to the very inheritance of which 
he had been fraudulently despoiled by his villainous uncle, “the Snow 
Man,” and by a chain of suspicious circumstances, artfully enough 
linked together, reveals to him the truth. 

In all these circumstances his conduct interests and attracts us 
more and more. Such a mixture of fire and coolness, straightforward 
truthfulness and subtle tact, tender-heartedness and stern resolve to 
punish, may perhaps adorn the pages of fiction elsewhere, but we can- 
not recall any other character in which these diverse elements are so 
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ingeniously and naturally wrought together. One lays down the book 
with the conviction of being defrauded in not having had the pleasure 
of the hero’s personal acquaintance ; for that just such a person lived 
we feel convinced. - M. Goeffle, the lawyer, is just a degree or two 
less attractive in his way, but this is saying much for him. Margaret, 
the heroine, depicted with most delicate and dainty touches, is yet a 
“creature not too good for human nature’s daily food.” She reminds 
us of Miranda in her childish innocence, and of Imogen in her faith- 
ful devotion and fearlessness in encountering peril for the one be- 
loved. The aunt, a cold, scheming female politician, only assailable 
through vanity; Olga, the frivolous and world-spoiled young Rus- 
sian ; Karine, the seeress, who recalls to us Norna in Zhe Pirate, and 
yet is very unlike her, being far more gentle and feminine — make a 
pleasing variety among the female characters. The description of 
the Swedish feasts and festivities, the fine philosophical distinctions 
as to their resemblances and contrasts with those of other nations, 
the conversations abounding in wit and fancy, are all deserving of 
full and intelligent appreciation. The drawing of the “Snow Man,” 
which gives the book its title, is perhaps the only thing that gives an 
air of unrealism to the plot. He is so much the wicked Baron of the 
fairy tale ; the scientific horror of the black diamond —his crystal- 
lised dead wife — is such a monstrous improbability, that it hardly suits 
the vraisemblance of all the rest. Yet the strongest effects of the 
book would be weakened without him, and his name, given him on 
account of his pallid complexion and icy heart, which seems ill to suit 
his black iniquities, is so connected in the mind with the purity of the 
Dalecarlian landscape, that it seems derisively to mark him out in 
darker contrast to its dazzling whiteness. 

The winding up of the narrative is well adapted to leave us in that 
agreeable state of satisfaction in which we pursued its thread. There 
is no stage effect of seeing all the characters with joined hands 
smirk happily at us before the curtain falls. The denouement is 
plainly enough indicated, and yet not stupidly forced upon us. 
Justice is satisfied, the future of the Waldemera estates under their 
new and rightful Baron hinted at. “The rest is silence,” and so best 
for the imagination. L. W. B. 





Clifford Troup. By Maria Jourdan Westmoreland. New York: 
Carleton & Co. 1873. 


WERE we to give our readers to suppose that we have read this 
book in the conscientious way in which we usually proceed, we should 
be guilty of a suppression of the truth: we have read as much of it, 
consecutively, as we could possibly bring ourselves to read, and have 
glanced through the remainder to make sure that what we have read 
was a fair sample of the whole. If any of our readers have more 
patience and dogged perseverance than we, and can get through the 
whole, we congratulate them ; though that a human creature can be 
found who will voluntarily achieve a task so dismally unremunerative, 
seems to us scarcely credible. 

It is one of the minor misfortunes of our people, that persons without 
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even the first qualification for literary work — and by first qualification 
we do not mean originality of thought, delicacy of taste, faculty of 
observation, power of expression, all of which are quite out of ques- 
tion here, but a decent knowledge of some one language in which to 
write — will insist upon obtruding themselves on the public as authors, 
charged with a mission to instruct, to delight, to exhort or to reprove. 
It is one of the greater misfortunes that reviewers and the public will 
make a prodigious cackling over every wind-egg thus produced, as if, 
whether for good or evil, its contents were of importance to mankind. 
The only way to deal with such abortions is to drop them into the 
gulf of silence, with the unuttered hope that at some time or other 
the author may have grace to be thankful for the charity of oblivion. 
If the author of CZiford Troup has intelligent and candid friends, 
the greatest kindness they can do her will be to advise her to renounce 
literary ambition, and abandon all attempts in a calling for which she 
seems to have no natural and no acquired qualification. If she feels 
called upon to guide mankind in the paths of virtue and honor, she 
can do it— and we assume does it — much better by setting a bright 
domestic example, than by any number of pages laden with precepts 
or eulogies of maidenly purity, matronly honor, or conjugal tenderness 
and fidelity. ° W. H. B. 
The Hemlock Swamp. By Elsie Leigh Whittlesey. Philadelphia : 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1873. 


Ir this book were the production of a young writer, we should be 
disposed to speak of it as promising, rather than exhibiting, talent. 
There is fluency in the narrative, there are occasional touches of nature, 
and some quite effective bits of description, which, under the circum- 
stances mentioned, we should look upon as indicating powers to be 
developed, as to the discerning eye the form and hues of the butterfly 
are to be detected in the caterpillar. 

But from the string of works placed after the author’s name on the 
title-page, we must conclude that—unless she be a miracle of preco- 
cious productiveness — she has already reached the development of 
her powers, and will probably produce nothing very greatly better than 
the book before us. 

There are two children, Eveleen and Archie, whose young life is 
made wretched by a crafty and overbearing step-mother. Archie 
finally runs away, and, except for one thrilling moment, appears no 
more in the story. Simon,a brother of the obnoxious step-mother, 
and a kind of mitigated Uriah Heep, makes love to Eveleen — inef- 
fectually, of course. The murder of a person who has nothing to do 
with the story, is most violently and unnecessarily drawn in. Eveleen 
leaves her home and goes to live with an aunt in the South, and the 
first part of the story comes to anend. The rest of the book seems 
to have been made up of sketches of persons the author has — or has 


not — met, at the Springs and elsewhere, rather clumsily tacked on 


to the main narrative with a thread of absurd improbabilities. 
It is a book of which the best that can be said is that the feeling in 
it is good and generous ; and the worst, that the time spent in read- 
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ing it is almost utterly wasted. But the gravest fault of harmless 
books of this class, is that they unfit the mind for the enjoyment and 
intelligent appreciation of really first-rate works, and, like a continued . 
diet of thin gruel, so relax the mental fibre that the digestion and 
assimilation of really nourishing food are no longer possible. 

W. H. B. 





The Greatest Plague of Life, or the Adventures of a Lady in Search of 
@ Good Servant. By One who has been almost Worried to Death. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


It no doubt betokens disgraceful ignorance on our part that we do 
not know the author of this work ; but such, we regret to say, is the 
case. We ought to know it, for certainly a more entertaining book 
of the kind has rarely been published. The writer in his minute 
description of manners, character, tricks of action and speech, shows 
an observation and sense of humor quite worthy of Dickens. The 
faults of the master and mistress, as well as of the servants, are 
shown ; and a sound moral purpose underlies all the wit and drollery. 
Although the household is English, the various types of “ aggrava- 
tion” are not unknown i in American domestic’circles ; and now that 
the “Servant question” has become a more formidable problem here 
than elsewhere in the world, we should think that multitudes could 
be found, who, if they did not reap profitable instruction from the 
book, would at least find some comfort in seeing their annoyances so 
graphically and amusingly described. 





Man-Woman; or the Temple, the Hearth, and the Street. From 
“L’Homme Femme” of A. Dumas, Fils. Translated by George 
Vandenhoff. (No Publisher.) 1873. 


Wuart shall we say of this rather remarkable book? It certainly 
contains things which require considerable audacity to say, and things 
whi¢éh had, in our opinion, much better be left unsaid. There is a 
certain moral shock felt when one finds matters which the general 
sense of civilised mankind has always agreed to leave unspoken, or only 
mentioned in a veiled manner, treated of openly in a book meant for 
the public. We can see no good likely to come from such discussions, 

But we would not be unjust. This book is in no sense written 
with the intent of pandering to vicious tastes, nor has it about it any 
of the disgusting prurient sentimentality which taints the well-known 
works of Michelet. The author is grave, earnest, sincere. His aims 
are certainly moral ; though we must doubt whether he has hit the 
right way of promoting them. 

M. Dumas the Younger, taking for his starting-point a rather cele- 
brated trial of one Dubourg for wife-murder, which led to consider- 
able discussion through the press as to how far unfaithfulness on the 
part of a wife excused her husband for killing her,— gives us here a 
treatise on love and marriage, with his peculiar views concerning them. 
Bad marriages and good marriages are discussed ; the faults of hus- 
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bands, the faults of wives, and of the unmarried of either sex, have 
judgment passed upon them. For the evils which result from bad 
marriages when these evils are extreme, he would provide a remedy 
by divorce @ vinculo, not known, we believe, to the French code. How 
he would limit this freedom of divorce, to prevent its becoming the 
shame and scandal it is in some parts of this country, he has not told 
us. 
The author’s queer hypothesis, announced with the utmost gravity, 
that the children of Cain were creatures bearing the human form, but 
without a soul, that their descendants were and are still an important 
part of the human race, and that the Cainites had quite obtained the 
domination of the earth when the Saviour came to restore the de- 
scendants of Eve by Christianity,— is the most fantastical thing in the 
book, and all the more fantastical that it is argued with a profound con- 
viction, and almost religious solemnity. 

On the whole we can not but think it would have been as well if 
the author had preserved this treatise in manuscript for the instruction 
of that son to whom he offers some very grave, and in part sound 
counsel at the end, and whom he tells us he has mo/. 

W. H. B. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 





' } ‘HE Honorable Caleb Cushing is once more at the footlights. Not 

content with having aided in placing his country before the Geneva 
Tribunal, in a position which made every right-minded American blush for 
shame, he must needs write a book, to prevent himself and the disgrace of 
it all from being forgotten by the world. The work is called “The Treaty 
of Washington, its Negotiation, Execution, and the Discussions relating 
thereto,” but its main and obvious purpose is to afford the author an op- 
portunity of vilifying Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief-Justice of Eng- 
land, who was the arbitrator on behalf of his country. Mr. Cushing 
assails the Chief Justice in every conceivable way — depreciates his intel- 
lect, scolds at his temper, caricatures his manners and behavior, quarrels 
with his stomach, impugns his motives and integrity, sneers at his law 
and learning, says unpleasant things generally about him and his uncle, and 
twaddles painfully about the rest of the Cockburn family. In fact, nothing is 
left unsaid that could be expected, in such a connection, from the breeding 
of a gentleman whose sense of decency did not shrink from asserting the 
claim for “indirect damages.” We shall probably take occasion to notice 
the book in more detail hereafter. Our present purpose is only to saya 
few words, which we think ought to be said, contemporaneously with, and 
to explain the appearance of so disreputable a production. 
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Those who know anything of the public men of England, do not require 
to be told that Sir Alexander Cockburn ranks high among the able and 
vigorous lawyers who have occupied the chief seat upon the Queen’s Bench. 
His reputation as a forensic and parliamentary orator was unusually brilliant, 
and his promotion to his high office was universally regarded as fairly and 
honorably won. His selection as arbitrator at Geneva on the part of Great 
Britain, is the best evidence that could be given of the estimation in 
which he is held at home ; and the dissenting opinion which he filed, when 
the award was rendered, is a monument of learning, labor, intellectual 
sturdiness, and force. It would be difficult to find in any paper of like 
character a wider scope of thought, a more accurate and thorough familiarity 
with principles and their application, or a more remarkable and versatile 
capacity for dealing with questions of law and fact. To compare with it, in 
these particulars, any of the statements or arguments of the other members 
of the Tribunal, justly distinguished as they are, is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. As to the correctness of the conclusions reached by the British arbi- 
trator, there are, of course, differences of opinion. He had to meet the dif- 
ficulty created by the Treaty of Washington, in which his Government ab- 
surdly conceded, for the purposes of arbitration, the existence of certain 
controverted neutral obligations, and thereby furnished a test of neutral 
good faith and diligence, not recognised, nor really existing, at the time of 
the events which were to be judged. Whether he succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing this, in maintaining his positions, may be disputed, but there can be no 
honest dispute as to the consummate ability which distinguished his pre- 
sentation of the subject. Nor can there be any candid doubt of the manli- 
ness and impartiality with which he formed and expressed his opinions, 
for his award was adverse to the pretensions of his country in many and 
most important particulars, involving deeply the national sensibility and 
pride. Any pooh-poohing, by Mr. Cushing, of such a man and such an ar- 
gument is therefore simply ridiculous. 

There is one point, however, and only one, so far as we have heard, upon 
which the Lord Chief-Justice is said to be vulnerable. If gossip and rumor 
are to be believed, he has not selected as the model of his private morality, 
the patriarch whose coat of many colors has so long been the pride and 
treasure of Mr. Cushing’s political wardrobe. Some frailties of Sir 
Alexander are reputed to have been the only obstacles in his way to the 
Woolsack, and to these is commonly attributed the fact, which Mr. Cushing 
so mysteriously alludes to, of his not having been raised to the peerage. 
Whether such irregularities of life, if truly reported, are properly the sub- 
ject of allusion, no matter how remote, in connection with the Treaty of 
Washington and the Geneva Arbitration, and especially on the part of a 
gentleman who bore the public relation of Mr. Cushing to them both, we 
shall not stop to consider. We congratulate ourselves and the country 
heartily, that they were not set forth at length in the “American case,” 
where they might have appeared quite as creditably as many other things 
which are found in that wonderful legal paper. The ¢u guogue is not ajvery 
forcible argument, but, if it were, and the countrymen of the Chief Justice 
were disposed to apply it, they might possibly be satisfied with saying, on 
the authority of the “ Biglow Papers,” as far back as the war with Mexico, 
that — 

“Caleb haint no monopoly to court the seenoreetas,” 


For such a book as we have described, it is impossible to suggest a repu- 
table motive, but those who have read the dissenting opinion of Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn will find no difficulty in comprehending the animus of Mr. 
Cushing. The learned judge is remarkable, among other things, for the force 
and directness of his expressions. He is as far as possible from euphemism. 
If he thinks that an argument is dishonest and pettifogging, or that a state- 
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ment is false, he is not apt to be circumlocutory in his mode of saying so. 
He has the admirable habit, so universal with English judges (and unfortu- 
nately so rare with ours) of treating bombast and flourish with contempt, 
and refusing to make terms with Bunkum and nonsense. For the first time 
in his life, he was brought face to face with elaborate and exaggerated dema- 
gogism in the shape of a legal argument. The “American case” was the 
concentration of all that stump oratory and loyal fury had been able to con- 
ceive or invent to beard the British lion. It was grossly offensive in its 
forms, wretched in taste, absurd in its pretensions, and stuffed with all man- 
ner of falsehood, vituperation and spread-eagleism. Those who have not 
read it may judge of it by the single fact that it gravely referred, for histo- 
rical data, to “ McPherson’s History of the Rebellion”! It was repudiated, 
as we know, by the whole intelligence and integrity of the country, and the 
discredit of presenting it has very far outweighed the millions secured by 
the award. When Sir Alexander Cockburn came to deal with some of its 
astounding propositions and assertions, his observations were naturally not 
complimentary. In one place he says : 

“ Sitting on this Tribunal as, in some sense, the representative of Great 
Britain, I cannot allow these statements to go forth to the world, without 
giving them the most positive and unqualified contradiction. . . . But 
it is not only that these observations are ungenerous and unjust. There is, 
in this extraordinary series of propositions, the most singular confusion of 
ideas, misrepresentation of facts, and ignorance both of law and history, 
which were perhaps ever crowded into the same space; and for my part, I 
cannot help expressing my sense, not only of the gross injustice done to my 
country, but also of the affront offered to this Tribunal, by such an attempt 
to practise on our supposed credulity or ignorance.” 

Again, he says :-— 

“ While I see how likely statements of this sort are to produce an effect 
on the minds of persons not familiar with the constitutional law of Great 
Britain, I am ata loss to understand how Counsel, familiar with English 
law, can take upon themselves to make them.” 

Strong as is this language, it is within the limits of strictest moderation, 
in view of the unmannerly clap-trap to which it is applied. We should be 
glad, if space permitted, to insert at length, with other passages, the burst 
of manly indignation with which the Chief Justice repels the application to 
Great Britain of the slavish doctrine of the Whitings and Binneys and Par- 
kers, that the Executive, in time of war, may suspend the Habeas Corpus at 
his pleasure. He peremptorily denies that the Royal Prerogative has any 
such despotic sweep, and pronounces the assertion to the contrary by the 
counsel of the United States as “equally unfounded and surprising, 
whether looked at in an historical or a legal point of view.” It astounds 
him the more, he says, in his innocence, “coming from the quarter from 
which it proceeds — the Government of a great Republic — where all Exec- 
utive power, I should have imagined, was clearly defined by law, and exer- 
cised in subordination to it.” 

Mr. Cushing is not thin-skinned. He has been too long at Washington, 
and has gone tco often through the hardening process of serving new mas- 
ters, to have much trouble with his nerves of sensibility. Nor can he have 
any very great or sincere solicitude about his reputation as a lawyer, having 
long since adopted his motto from Dr. Donne — that 


—‘‘with the sworded Switzer, he can say, 
The best of causes is the best of pay.” 


A learned publicist who was not ashamed to write an opinion, in the Trent 
case, to establish the legality of the capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 
cannot be readily put out by trifles. A patriot, who could pass. through 
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Maryland in April 1861, with loud and open expression of Southern prin- 
ciples and sympathies, and yet make a speech in Boston against “the Re- 
bellion” within perhaps a fortnight, is certainly not the prey of a morbid 
self-respect. Nevertheless Mr. Cushing has perceptions, if he has not sensi- 
bilities. He may not care about being wrong, but he finds it inconvenient 
to be exposed. He might not have minded criticism — no matter how just 
and able — from an humbler hand ; but to be historically pilloried, as an 
ignoramus or a trickster, by the Chief Justice of England, is disadvanta- 
geous — and hence these tears ! 

A RECENT act of munificence, by a citizen of Baltimore, is of such 
unusual liberality, and of so large-minded a character, as to demand 
more than local recognition. Mr. Johns Hopkins, who for a long series 
of years has stood at the head of the mercantile interests of this city, 
has recently deeded to a body of trustees nominated by him for the pur- 
pose, a tract of thirteen acres within the city limits, and valued at two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, upon which is to be erected a free 
hospital, to bear the name of its founder, who endows it with two millions of 
dollars. For the guidance of the trustees in the administration of this valu- 
able trust, the donor has written them a letter of instructions which shows 
him to be a man of the most enlightened views, and will make his noble 
charity rank among the most distinguished of modern times. The building 
committee are to make a tour of observation through the United States and 
Europe, so that the buildings shall in all respects be equal to any in the 
world. A separate building is to be devoted to negroes ; the grounds are to 
be handsomely adorned; the attendance of the very best medical advisers is 
to be secured ; a training school for nurses is to be attached — a provision of 
inestimable value ; a country place with a pleasant sanitarium for the use 
of convalescent patients form part of the scheme ; and the whole, though freed 
from sectarian control, is by the express wish of the founder to be under 
Christianinfluences. When this magnificent project is realised, it is to become 
part of a still grander scheme and to form a portion of the medical department 
of the Hopkins University, for which Mr. Hopkins has set apart his country- 
seat, one of the handsomest in the United States, and an additional sum of sev- 
eral millions. We know of no sing/e act of recorded charity that equals this ; 
and if the large conception of Mr. Hopkins is fully carried out by those to 
whom he has confided this delicate trust, he will have left a monument that 
will survive him for ages to come, and confer inestimable and lasting benefits 
upon the successive generations of his fellow-citizens. We trust such a 
noble example will stimulate wealthy men here and everywhere to like deeds 
of Christian philanthropy. 


WHILE on the subject of universities, an extract relating to this subject, 
from the letter of Professor Henry to the Committee of the Tyndall banquet 
at New York, may be of interest. “Three things,” he says, “are essential 
to a well-constituted college or university: 1. An unencumbered, free endow- 
ment, which shall liberally provide for the support of the faculty, and defray 
all the expenses of the operations of the establishment; 2. A faculty con- 
sisting of men of profound learning and powers of original thought and fluent 
expression ; and, 3. A full supply of all objects and implements of instruc- 
tion and research. . . . The faculty should be men of intrinsic worth, 
chosen, not on account of influential connections, social position, denomina- 
tional predilections, nor for any vague popular reputation, but, especially in 
the line of science, from having given evidence of their power in the way of 
original research. A man of this class must be possessed of enthusiasm, 
which in a measure he can scarcely fail to impart to his pupils. The latter, 
by a reflex action, will stimulate the teacher to new efforts. Furthermore, 
the reputation of the teacher is shared by his pupils ; and to have sat under 
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the instruction of a Cuvier, a Laplace, a Faraday, or a Herschel, is no small 
recommendation. It is to the men of which the faculties of the German 
universities are composed, that those establishments owe their reputation, 
and ¢hey are the attraction which draws pupils from every part of the 
world to these centres of high intelligence. But men of this character ‘are 
not made, but, like poets, ‘dorm.’ Profound learning is not sufficient: 
however versed a man be in the knowledge of others, he is not of the first 
order unless he be endowed with the peculiar mental powers which enable 
him to originate new truths. When such men are found— and they exist 
in every community in a certain, perhaps small ratio, they should be conse- 
crated to the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. They should be 
secured by our colleges and universities, and all the facilities given them 
for original investigation. They should be relieved from the drudgery of 
drilling in the elementary branches, and be assisted by tutors in the general 
instruction, being themselves only called upon to give a limited number of 
lectures on the general principles of the branch of knowledge under their 
care. Again, no college or university is properly equipped that is not fur- 
nished with a complete series of the objects and implements of instruction 
and research. . . . In reference to original research, as well as to higher in- 
struction in science, besides apparatus of illustration, instruments of Arecz- 
sion are required, without which the power of the investigator, however 
gifted, must be greatly limited.” 

Most of the higher institutions in this country, and the great universities 
in England, are now meditating very liberal reforms in their systems, in 
order to bring themselves up to the standard demanded by the increasing 
requirements of the age ; and it is to be hoped that the new university will 
be in the van of every movement toward the elevation of the science of 
education. 





TALLEYRAND, in one of his letters, speaks of Republican France as “a 
Republic composed of 30 millions of corrupted souls.” In reading the 
horrible revelations of the Credit Mobilier, we have thought that we might 
apply his description to our own government, by simply raising the numbers 
from thirty millions to forty. Name after name, of men the most exalted in 
office, and the most famous in the contemporary history of the North, has 
been dragged through this loathsome mire of detected villainy, and the 
owners of them exposed before the world as the bribed retainers of a joint- 
stock swindle. As for these vile men themselves, we know, indeed, that it 
was on account of their malignant hatred to us that they were placed by the 
infatuation of the Northern people in those positions that they have so 
shamefully abused. Over their fall, therefore, the South will not even affect 
to grieve, but will rather rejoice in seeing their infamy exposed. Yet, since 
we share in the national name that they have degraded, and have to bear 
more than our share of the burdens that their corruption has laid on the 
government, we cannot help a feeling of shame and indignation at these 
hideous disclosures. History offers no parallel to the low knavery of these 
high officials, who, in snatching greedily at the bribes that were to control 
their official actions, seemed to have retained only so much of their feeling 
of shame as led them to hide their venality by their reckless lying. In read- 
ing of them, their greed and their insolence, we are reminded of what every 
traveller well remembers, those thievish officers of the custom-house that 
in the worst days of the old Italian States held out their dirty hands not so 
much to ask as to demand their bribe. The American, who, with half a 
blush at his own share in the transaction, used to hand over to those shabby 
rogues the wages of their iniquity, has of late years blushed more deeply to 
find, on his return to his own country, that these corruptions had migrated 
from Rome and Civita Vecchia to New York and Boston. Now we are 
forced to see that Vice-Presidents and Senators have the same base disease 
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of itching palms: that, from the lowest to the highest, the despotism of the 
mob, tempered by the bribery of the mob-leader, is the accepted government 
of our country. For it is not so much in what is disclosed by the accident 
of a thieves’ quarrel, as in what lurks undisclosed in the whole system that 
the signs of the evil lie. These men, who have sold themselves for a bribe 
in the Senate, have reached the Senate, as has been shown in Kansas and 
in South Carolina, by buying up with bribes whole Legislatures, and, as in 
the house that Jack built, the men that thus earned their bribes in the Leg- 
islature have in their turn bought the right of getting bribes by bribing at 
the ballot-box. When there is no remedy, complaint is useless, and an 
honest man’s duty is to look with hope to the coming end. It is, therefore, 
very natural that in New England, where they know most about such mat- 
ters, the Millerites are again preaching lustily the end of the world in 1873, 
If it come, however, it can scarcely be the millennium; and the people of 
Vermont, instead of preparing ascension robes, as they are said to be doing, 
should hasten to equip themselves, like Sam Patch, for a plunge into the 
abyss. 

A LETTER from Copenhagen, lately given by the Mordisk Folkeblad, has 
the following news about the health of Hans Andersen :— 

“ On the 8th of December, the rumor got abroad in the city that Ander- 
sen was dead. It turned out, however, that on the contrary he was rallying 
from a dangerous attack. Of this the cause is said to be an affection of the 
liver. During this illness, the warm personal love that the poet has won, as 
well by his noble character as by his writings, in an enormously wide circle 
of friends, displayed itself in many proofs of heartfelt sympathy. He has 
for many days been receiving, one after another, in his sick chamber, the 
visits of his friends in the literary, artistic, and fashionable world; and, 
before his little house in the Vyhavz, a long line of equipages is constantly 
to be seen. For every one has wished to see the face of his old friend, now 
in his 67th year, and to bear him in person words of sympathy or some 
stronger token of affection. Andersen has been, as was to be foreseen, 
deeply touched by all these tokens of the love with which the masses of his 
countrymen have honored him. Thus, although he was much exhausted by 
these visits, he was not willing to deny himself to any; but at last his doc- 
tors interfered, and now they suffer him to see no one outside of his little 
circle of household intimates. Yet, in spite of his sickness, he has been 
able to compose a beautiful little poem, called the ‘ Flood-tides,’ that will 
soon be published, along with pieces from our other poets, in a little volume 
for the benefit of the sufferers by the flood. Her Majesty the Queen has 
written to Andersen to express her warm thanks, and to-day the Crown- 
Prince has been with him on a friendly visit.” 

Many, in thinking of the pure delights that this glorious old man has 
brought into half the households of Christendom, will be glad to join in the 
proposed trip of Dr. Livingston’s little daughter. She says that when her 
papa comes home from Africa, she is going to beg him to take her to Den- 
mark to see Hans Andersen. 
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Silk and Guanaco Umbrellas 


AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, 





TAYLOR'S 
HATS, CAPS AND UMBRELLAS, 


See Barnum’s, 


Wu. W. PaRTaMam, 


G-H.8. Lanepowne. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. O. D. 


ES Jaze 





$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than at anything 
@lse Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





ead's Grand Duchess Cologne. 
ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. 
ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. 
The Sweetest Perfume in America. 
READ’S tore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 
AD’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 


Almost heat and no family should be without it. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 50 Cents. 


WM. H. READ, 


Under Carrollton. 181 Baltimore St., Balto. 


4 OLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
J DIAMONDS, 
Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
GEORGE W. WEBB, 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, 


Nearly opp. Post Office, RICHMOND, VA. 
TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance, If not 


paid within the first two months, $4.00. 


Communications and letters on business 
should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 


Box 12, Richmond, Va. 





AGENTS WANTED 


j'‘OR the improved Beckwith Sewing Machine 
in every county in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. 


Address, 
AVERILL BARLOW, 
45 South Second &t., 


Price $12.00. Philad’a, Pa. 





ENRIQUE PARMER, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
s 

312 North Third Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





i85 Baltimore Street. 


Special attention given to collections in the West, 
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To any one who will send us a club of Eight New Subscribers 
to the SourHerN MaGazing, and $32.00 as their subscription, we 


will send 


A BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE 


WITH ITS APPARATUS COMPLETE. 


This newly-invented Machine is the ne A/us ultra of simplicity, 
durability, and efficiency. It may be used on every description 
of goods, and can easily be worked bya child. For household 
use it excels all others. 

Read the following certificate from the Editor of the Southern 
Magazine :— 

One of the Beckwith Sewing Machines has been in use in my family for several 


months, and gives entire satisfaction. In fact it is used in preference to one of the 
larger machines. Itis a wonder of simplicity, compactness, and general handiness, 


WM. HAND BROWNE. 
BALTIMORE, February 7, 1873. 


We want a special agent in every town, to whom we are 


willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to us for terms, etc. 


. TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 


BALTimorE, Mp. 
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His periodical (formerly the New Ec.ecric) is now THE ONLY LITERARY 

MAGAZINE published in the South ; and as such, it is the aim of the publishers 
to make it, as far as possible, the representative of every department of Southern 
literature, and the exponent of the‘best talent and culture of our people—hitherto 
almost unknown for want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on record well-authenti- 
cated facts, derived from the highest sources of authority relative to the late war ; 
thus preserving authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity of the 
South, or judicious counsel for their improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor will anything of a 
nature to give just offence to persons of any christian faith, find a place in our 
pages. 

Ample space is devoted to /ighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from the best Southern writers, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MaGaAZzINE 
a welcome guest in every home circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of 


the South. Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon, Chas, Gayarré, Prof. C, Woodward Hutson, Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Sidney Lanier, 
Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Prof. W. LeRoy Broun, a Gen, J. A. Early, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Gen. J. S. Marmaduke, Mrs. M. J. Preston, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., Col. F. Schaller, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Edward Spencer, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, B. J. Sage, 
Hon, S. Teackle Wallis, Enrique Parmer, Prof. ‘Thos. R. Price, * Philemon Perch,”” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Edwd. S. Gregory, Paul H. Hayne, “Pearl Rivers,” 
Prof, S. S. Haldeman, ** Barton Grey,” Miss Henrietta Hardy, “ Elzey Hay,” 
Rev. T. W. Brotherton, Prof. J. A. Harrison, 


AND MANY OTHERS 


Terms:—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. ‘To Clergymen and Teach- 
ers $3.00. For Club-rates address the publishers. Specimen number sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 
TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


BALTIMORE, 
Wm, Hanpv Browne, Zditor. 
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RINTING. 2 
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JENNINGS’ 
EAU DENTIFRICE, 


This peopenetion will effec- Cine : - . 
tually Cleanse. Beautify and zive personal and prompt attention to filling, 
Preserve the Teeth. it will 
impart tothe Breath a most de- |-On the lowest possible terms, orders for AMER- 
lightful Fragrance, and to the ’ 
Gums a healthy Action, anda *AN TOREIGN , eS a 
consequent firmness and bright- ICAN and ForEIGN Books of every description, 
ness of Color. 


EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite 1s | Es 5 
universally acknowledged. (in pints, half pints and | have such facilities as enable us to offer liberal 
uarter pints.) 
’ ua” A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


Turnsute Broruers 





either for entire libraries or single volumes. 





We make a specialty of importing books, and 


inducements to Public and College Libraries, 
N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. | Students, Clergymen 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, } 


90 N, Charles St., Baltimore. 


, Lawyers and Physicians. 

Our stock of MIscELLANEOUS Books is very 
complete, and orders by mail will be promptly 
and satisfactorily filled. 


P. HANSON HISS & CO. | 


LETTER and Nore Paper, our own importa- 


= N. Charles Stree Sige ; : 
45 N. Charles Street, tion, in great variety. Samples sent on receipt 
(Adjoining Masonic Temple,) BALTIMORE. | of 3 cent stamp. 
—o— 


We give as careful attention to an order 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 2 ‘ 
amounting to $1.00 as we would to one amount- 


MODERN & ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ing to $100.00. 


Interior Devrorations, French Fancy 





s, Manteland Pier Glasses, Connec- TTT T T Soy . 
Goods, Mat - ’ é rFURNBULL BROTHERS, 
ting Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of 
the very Latest and Finest Styles. Importers, Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 

Having superior facilities for manufacturing, r er : eee aE 
particular attention will be given to orders. No. 8 N. CHARLES STREET, 
Strangers visiting the city are invited to call | = , 
and examine. | BALTIMORE, MD. 


THOs. J. IRVING & Co. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Pat 


THE ELLIPTIC YOXE SHIRT, / 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 
30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders | y| 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. |. 1 
SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. q 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : 








See. A. fH. STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. e +) of. C.K Af Annem lis, Ma. 
W.SANDS. Ellicott City,Md. Hon. H. W. ARCHER, Maryland. - B. DANGE i FIEL 
Col ti. G. ?D AWSON, Georgia. * ACK MAN “hen andria, Va. 
“ROM. JOUNSTON, * U A Washington. D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE 
* E. R. DOR SEY, Columbia, S.C. Rev J. M. BO NNELL, Macon, Ga. Geors getown, D. Cc. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W. BURKE, Alexandria, Va w. R. EMPIE, Wiimington, N 


Fort Monroe. J. 8. CARWILE. Fayetteville, N.C. W.C. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JNO R. CLARKE, Ellicott City. Md ee ‘A. HAR DING. Danville, Ky 
E. A. SOULLALD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. VASHIELL, Anni ipolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON, F redericksburg, Va 
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Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between tne 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow, 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, aud bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure, 
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Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 











Goods forwarded, with bill 5. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country, 
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Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 1867, 
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FAMILY - FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in Baltimore at the 
MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869. 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 

Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, Gathering, 
Hem-Stitching, Faggotting. Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Frizzling, 
Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Lock-Stitcu — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE, 
Every assertion guaranteed, 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
. 


HarTrorp, Conn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


gt & 53 N. Cuarceas St., Battimore, Mo. 218 N. Frietu St., Sr. Lowes. 
613 Broapway,. New York. 152 State St., Cuicaco. 
1307 CHasTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 349 WASHINGTON 5T., Boston. 


AND OTHER CITIi#ts 


WM. KNABE & CO. _ 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No: 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 
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Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the | 
best manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR | 
FIVE YEARS. } 

A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly om hand. | 




















